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Before You Read on... 


Most schools and universities, especially in Australia, New Zealand and 
the Pacific Islands, still teach the doctrine that the myriad islands of the 
Pacific were virtually sealed off from outside influences until the era of 
Captain Cook in the late eighteenth century. Although several hundred 
men in more than a dozen European ships, mainly Spanish, are known to 
have vanished in that great ocean in the two and a half centuries before 
Cook, historians, anthropologists, archaeologists and others have paid 
scant attention to the possibility that any of those men could have played 
any part whatever in the prehistory of the region. Since the time of Cook 
himself, it has generally been assumed that the lost ships and their crews 
of earlier times were simply swallowed up by the sea, leaving no trace. 
The Lost Caravel, published in 1975, was the first book to challenge this 
universally-accepted, but seemingly improbable notion. Although the 
book concentrated mainly on the fate of the Spanish caravel San Lesmes 
which disappeared in the eastern South Pacific in 1526, it brought for- 
ward evidence for the survival of European castaways in a wide array of 
Pacific Islands—the Tuamotu Archipelago, Society Islands, New 
Zealand, Solomon Islands, Caroline Islands and Hawaii. In some cases, 
it also attributed important cultural, social and political influences to 
them that had long been assumed to have been due to the genius of the in- 
digenous people themselves. 

The Lost Caravel was the third assault on traditional ideas about 
Polynesian prehistory since World War II. First, in 1952, the Norwegian 
scholar Thor Heyerdahl had followed up his voyage on the raft Kon-tiki 
with a massive tome claiming that American Indians had played a sig- 
nificant part in that prehistory. A few years later, the New Zealander 
Andrew Sharp vigorously asserted that the long-held notion that 
Polynesia was settled as a result of planned voyages without instruments 
over more than a few hundred kilometres was ‘a unanimously expounded 
myth’. As both Heyerdahl and Sharp had provoked the indignation of the 
traditionalists, it was only to be expected that The Lost Caravel would do 
the same. Indeed, after a man in Honolulu had attacked the book in the 
Honolulu press sixteen months before it was published, basing his ideas 
on what he had read of it in a publisher’s pre-publication blurb, it seemed 
likely that the author of The Lost Caravel might be in for even rougher 
treatment than either Heyerdahl or Sharp had experienced. That expec- 
tation continued after the first reviews of the book appeared. One 
reviewer, who described the book as ‘explosive’, predicted that ‘academic 
reverberations’ would “undoubtedly raise a little dust among files long 
undisturbed’ and that ‘certain ethnologists’ would ‘indulge in hand-rub- 
bing joy’ in shooting the author down. Another reviewer spoke of the 
‘rumpus’ the book was likely to cause in the world of Pacific scholarship, 
if only for the effort needed to prove or disprove its many ramifications. 
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But the expected ‘rumpus’ never eventuated. After thirty or so 
reviewers had had their say, some of whom praised the book extravagant- 
ly, most people seemed to go on believing the same old dogma as if noth- 
ing had happened. Then new books began to appear on the history and 
prehistory of the Pacific Islands, of Polynesia, of New Zealand, of the 
Caroline Islands and of Hawaii. And, in the main, everything was exactly 
the same as before. The hundreds of European sailors from the dozen or 
so lost ships of the pre-Cook era were again consigned to utter oblivion. 
For the authors of those books, The Lost Caravel had made no impact 
whatsoever. 

Well, one swallow doesn’t make a summer, of course. Rome wasn’t 
built in a day. It took more than two hundred years for the theories of 
Copernicus and Galileo to be accepted. There was no reason why I 
should think that everyone would suddenly ‘down tools’ and agree with 
me. But there is something of the missionary in all of us. We cannot 
stand idly by while the other fellow continues to believe and propagate 
what we, ourselves, believe to be untrue. In any case, I had not fully inves- 
tigated some aspects of the theory put forward in The Lost Caravel. Per- 
haps if I did that, I would find even more evidence that would ultimately 
convince even the most skeptical... 

A two-year research fellowship became vacant in the Department of 
Pacific and Southeast Asian History, Research School of Pacific Studies, 
Australian National University. I applied for it and was awarded it. The 
fellowship enabled me to carry out on-the-spot investigations in New 
Zealand, Tahiti, Ra’iatea, Easter Island, Santiago (Chile), Washington, 
Rome, Spain, Hawaii—in some cases more than once. Later, I made 
other visits to New Zealand and the Pacific Islands in other capacities; 
and in 1985, I went on a second research tour round the world at my own 
expense. It was on that second tour, in the Archives of the Indies in 
Seville that I held in my own hands the ‘pay sheets’ of the men of the San 
Lesmes; documents that recorded their names, parents’ or wives’ names, 
places of domicile, occupations, and guarantors; documents that had 
been unknown to me when The Lost Caravel was published; documents 
that removed the men of the San Lesmes from nameless anonymity to the 
world of real, historical men. Later, in Cordoba, the home city of the San 
Lesmes’ captain, I found two streets that bore his family’s name; and later 
again, in Madrid, I actually met a member of the captain’s family—460 
years removed from the captain himself on his mother’s side. He was a 
university professor, and had been a minister in the first, post-Franco 
government... 

In between my extensive wanderings, interesting people came to my 
doorstep. In 1980, there was Claude Maureau, a former French naval of- 
ficer, who rang me from a Canberra hotel one morning and introduced 
himself with the words: ‘You will not know me, but...’ In fact, I knew in- 
stantly who he was for, unbeknown to himself, I had mentioned him in The 
Lost Caravel as the man who had recovered the San Lesmes cannon from 
the reef of Amanu in 1969—the cannon on which my theory about the San 
Lesmes castaways was ultimately based. And now, there he was, less than 
a kilometre away, telling me that he had heard of my book from a friend 
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and had brought me photographs of the recovery operation! Another 
such visitor was a geneticist, Professor Jean Dausset, of Paris, who, in 
1971, had found ‘Basque’ genes among a number of reputedly pure- 
blooded peopie of Easter Island—descendants of one of the long-lost 
sailors of the San Lesmes, my book had suggested. The professor and I 
had had a lively correspondence on that subject. Now, taking advantage 
of a visit to Australia for a conference in Sydney, he had made a special 
trip to Canberra to check his Easter Island genealogies against mine. 

So time passed. And the more I delved, the more evidence I seemed 
to find to support my hypotheses about European castaways in the pre- 
Cook Pacific. But how was I to write up my discoveries? As the case ad- 
vanced in The Lost Caravel depended on an array of circumstantial 
evidence, with each piece standing in support of the rest, I found after 
several laborious attempts that it was virtually impossible to write a paper 
on any single discovery without assuming that potential readers had al- 
ready read what had gone before. In the end, I concluded that the fruits 
of my researches would never see the light of day unless I brought out a 
new version of my book where everything would be put in its context. 
Hence The Lost Caravel Re-explored. 

The new book differs from its predecessor in many ways. First, it 
deals solely with the fate of the caravel San Lesmes. Second, it presents 
in Appendix A a complete list of the caravel’s crew on her departure from 
Spain, and, in Appendix B, a list of men from whom additional crew mem- 
bers were drawn in South America. A photograph of the first page of the 
San Lesmes ‘pay sheets’ appears on p.20. Many other new illustrations 
are also published. Other novelties are that the chapter on Easter Island 
has been almost entirely rewritten; and instead of one chapter on New 
Zealand, as before, there are now three, and almost all of the material is 
new. Other new material has been worked into the other chapters where 
appropriate; and some of the old material has been condensed for greater 
readability. However, except on one point arising from a discovery by a 
reader in Barcelona—see footnote, p.56—the book’s ‘plot’ remains un- 
changed. 

Unlike its predecessor, the pages of The Lost Caravel Re-explored 
are not littered with learned footnote numbers, or, rather, end-note num- 
bers. Also, the appendices, notes and references, and 800-item list of 
‘literature cited’ that filled the last eighty pages of the original book have 
either been superseded or expunged to keep costs of production down. 
(Anyone who wishes to know where the bulk of my information came 
from should consult the original book: copies are available through the 
present publisher). This book, however, does contain references to, and 
a list of, ‘additional literature cited’. 

The many individuals and institutions who helped to produce the 
original book—-and whose help is acknowledged in four of its pages—are 
warmly thanked again. Some, including my own wife Iva, are no longer 
with us to receive my thanks. Many others, all over the world, should now 
be listed for their assistance with this new version. It would be a daunting 
task to name them all. Rather than risk invidious omissions, I shall limit 
myself to a blanket vote of sincerest thanks to everyone, while expressing 


the hope that I have done them justice in the body of the book itself. 
However, friends and institutions who provided illustrations for the book, 
both new and old, are individually acknowledged in the captions. 

Perhaps I should add that this book began as a detective story and it 
ended as one. If anyone is made uncomfortable by anything that I dis- 
covered, I can only say that I didn’t invent the evidence. I followed where 
it led. But the million-to-one nature of some of my discoveries is ex- 
emplified by the book’s cover picture. It depicts a Tahitian taxi driver 
posing with a copy of The Lost Caravel by one of the cannon of the San 
Lesmes in 1979. It is the same taxi driver who posed for me when I first 
photographed the cannon at Point Venus, Tahiti, in 1969 (see p.9). How 
did the second photograph come to be taken? Simple! I had just arrived 
in Tahiti by air on one of my many research trips and was waiting outside 
Faaa Airport for a taxi to take me to my hotel. Four people were in the 
queue ahead of me; four taxis drove up and took them off. When the fifth 
taxi drove up, I realised at once that the man at the wheel was ‘my’ driver 
of ten years earlier. I showed him a copy of the first photograph when we 
got to my hotel. ‘Now let’s go out to Point Venus and take another one,’ I 
said. 


ROBERT LANGDON 
Canberra, Australia, 
31 October 1987. 








The Four Cannon of Amanu 


SCATTERED over nearly a million square kilometres of ocean in the 
eastern South Pacific is a collection of seventy-six islands, chiefly atolls, 
known as the Tuamotu Archipelago. At the eastern end of the ar- 
chipelago, the atolls are few and far between, and are only a few 
kilometres in circuit, being scarcely more than salt water ponds. In the 
west, where the atolls are more numerous, they are sometimes as much as 
200 km around, and are seldom more than thirty or forty kilometres apart. 

In structure, all the atolls, large and small, are monotonously similar. 
Basically, they are coral reefs, usually oval or circular in shape, enclosing 
a lagoon. On the reefs are islets of varying size—sometimes several 
kilometres long—known as motu. The islets are formed of coral sand and 
other detritus, which occasionally provides a foothold for a few hardy 
trees and plants such as coconuts, pandanus palms and puka puka trees. 
Most of the motu are not more than half a kilometre across, and are 
usually much less. They are rarely more than six or seven metres high 
even at low tide, although those bearing coconuts seem from a distance to 
be somewhat higher. 

Because the atolls are so low, with many of their reefs awash, they 
are extremely hazardous to navigators. Roggeveen, the Dutch explorer, 
who lost one of his ships among them in 1722, named them The Labyrinth. 
Bougainville, the French explorer, who sighted some of them in 1768, 
called them collectively the Dangerous Archipelago. And the ubiquitous 
Captain Cook spoke of them as ‘half drowned islands’ and ‘this cluster of 
low over-flowed Isles’, and emphasised the need to proceed among them 
with the utmost caution, especially at night. 

The Tuamotus have the distinction of being further from any con- 
tinent than any other island group or individual island. They are all con- 
siderably further from South America than isolated Pitcairn, the Bounty 
island, which is about 5,300 km distant; while even the westernmost atoll 
is further removed from Australia than Tahiti and the other high islands 
of the Society group. Yet here is a paradox. Although the Tuamotus are 
so remote, the first Pacific island to be seen by European eyes was tiny, 
isolated Pukapuka on the north-eastern fringe of the archipelago. This 


was in 1521 when Magellan, the first European mariner to enter the 
Pacific, made his epic crossing of that ocean. On the other hand, because 
of the dangers of navigation, and the insignificance of the archipelago to 
commerce, it was not until 1835, when HMS Beagle passed through the 
Tuamotus with the celebrated Charles Darwin on board, that the last two 
of the seventy-six islands of the group were ‘officially’ discovered and 
finally added to European charts. 

Even today, however, the charts of the Tuamotus leave much to be 
desired. Despite vast improvements in mapping techniques, particularly 
since the advent of aerial photography, the archipelago is still imperfect- 
ly surveyed, and the charts are apt to be defective regarding coastal 
details, orientation and even the position of the islands. Some of the 
modern charts are still based on surveys by the early explorers. The 
British Admiralty chart of Hao, for example, still relies on a ‘sketch 
survey’ made by Captain F. W. Beechey in HMS Blossom in 1826 and 
soundings of Captain Edward Belcher of HMS Sulphur in 1840. Similar- 
ly, the US Naval Oceanographic Office charts of Rangiroa, Tikehau and 
other atolls depend for their accuracy on work done by members of the 
United States Exploring Expedition in 1839. But these almost archaic 
charts are not to be despised. Some of the atolls have not been surveyed 
at all, and the largest maps one can find of them are those measuring a 
few millimetres across on the hydrographic charts of the Tuamotus as a 
whole. 

It was because of deficiencies in the charts such as these that a 
Frenchman, Captain Francois Hervé, chanced to make an extraordinary 
discovery at Amanu Atoll in 1929. Hervé, a member of an old seafaring 
family, was one of the few Europeans of modern times to spend a large 
part of his life in the Tuamotus and to know those islands intimately. 
Born in France in 1875, he served in the merchant marine in China and 
the Atlantic before going to Tahiti in 1904 to become a schooner-skipper 
in the Tahiti-Tuamotus trade. Some six years later, Hervé and his wife 
became traders at Apataki, one of the largest atolls in the north-western 
Tuamotus. Using two small motor vessels, Torea and Kiwi, Hervé 
gathered copra for despatch to Tahiti from the Polynesian communities 
of Apataki and the surrounding islands. It was a hard, isolated life with ir- 
regular mails and supplies, no medical assistance, rustic Polynesian 
neighbours, and extremely few European visitors. However, Hervé had 
plenty to keep him occupied. Without knowing of the experiments in 
Japan of the celebrated Mikimoto, he became interested in trying to cul- 
tivate artificial pearls. In a laboratory on stilts built out over Apataki’s 
lagoon, Hervé studied the anatomy and reproductiveness of the pearl 
oyster, and its reaction to various conditions. Although his efforts to cul- 
tivate pearls commercially never came to anything, the knowledge he 
gained eventually won him the appointment of inspector of pearlshell 
fisheries in the Tuamotus. Later, in 1925, the Governor of French 
Oceania invited him to act as administrator of the archipelago for three 
months. 

Herveé’s acting appointment actually lasted for eleven years, and he 
worked in it as hard as any man ever entrusted with the post. Twice a year 
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PLAN of AMANU 
by an officer 
of the ‘Coquille’ 
26 April, 1823 
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in the government schooner Mouette, Hervé made extensive tours of the 
archipelago, sitting in judgment on court cases, patching up differences 
among the islanders, introducing new notions of hygiene and improving 
water supplies. When the occasion demanded and opportunity offered, 
he also tried his hand at surveying and chart-making, in an effort to im- 
prove on the faulty charts, which, over the years, had led many an un- 
suspecting schooner-skipper to lose his ship on some misplaced island or 
poorly recorded reef. 

So it was that in 1929 Hervé came to make a chart of Amanu Atoll, 
one of the last of the large islands at the eastern end of the archipelago. 
Pearlers and traders from Tahiti, 800 km to the west, had been visiting 
Amanu occasionally for just over a hundred years. Yet the only detailed 
chart of the atoll available in 1929 was one made in the French exploring 
ship Coquille more than a century before. This chart had been con- 
structed as the Coguille stood well clear of the western side of the island 
on 26 April 1823. Asa result, the surveying officer had no opportunity to 
record anything more than its approximate outline; and the vessel’s com- 
mander, Captail L.I. Duperrey, could sum up his impressions of the atoll 
in a couple of sentences. ‘Its length from north-east to south-west,’ he 
wrote, “is about 15 miles, and it encloses an immense lagoon, into which it 
is no doubt possible to penetrate by two passes which we noticed on the 
western side. Its vegetation is magnificent, but all the eastern part 
seemed to be a necklace of rocks and islets, strung out on an uninter- 
rupted, circular reef’. 

Hervé’s ship, the Mouette, was better suited for surveying Amanu 
than a large sailing ship such as the Coquille. She was a 64-ton motor 
schooner, built specially for the Islands, and could thus venture closer to 
the reefs than any large sailing ship could dare to do. Moreover, Hervé 
had the advantage of being accompanied by a man with much local 
knowledge— the island’s chief. Hervé had been busy with his survey for 


some time when he happened to remark to the chief that, unlike most 
other atolls in the Tuamotus, Amanu had no wrecks on its reef. The chief 
replied that there was, in fact, a wreck; that eight generations earlier, a 
white man’s ship had run aground on the island, and all of its crew had 
been eaten by the local people. Asked where this wreck was, the chief 
conducted Hervé to the atoll’s eastern side, where, on the reef, near the 
northern tip, four iron cannon were lying in shallow water, partly em- 
bedded in coral. Nearby was a pile of stones, which, as Hervé later put it, 
‘never were native to the Tuamotu Islands’. With the aid of gear on board 
the Mouette, Herve prised one of the guns from the reef and took it, 
together with the alien stones, to Tahiti. There he presented his finds to 
the local museum, which, then as now, was run by the Société des Etudes 
Océaniennes, an association of local historians and ethnologists, estab- 
lished in 1917. 

Normally, in those unhurried, pre-war days, the society took pains to 
record all gifts to its museum in its quarterly journal, the Bulletin de la 
Société des Etudes Océaniennes. However, for some reason, it failed to do 
so on this occasion; and as Hervé, an occasional journalist, wrote nothing 
about his discoveries himself, and as there was no newspaper or radio sta- 
tion in Tahiti to make a fuss about them, the finding of the four strange 
cannon at Amanu went almost unnoticed. Indeed, had it not been for a 
chance encounter in Papeete between Hervé and a visiting American 
yachtsman, all knowledge of the cannon might now be forgotten, except, 
perhaps, at Amanu. 

The yachtsman was Gifford Pinchot, a wealthy Pennsylvanian, who 
arrived in Papeete in October 1929 while Hervé was still in town. With his 
wife, young son and a couple of scientists, Pinchot had been making a 
cruise through the Galapagos, Marquesas and Tuamotu Islands, gather- 
ing specimens for American museums. Pinchot and his wife called on the 
governor, Louis Bouge, soon after their arrival in Papeete. The governor 
found them congenial company and invited them to lunch. It was a 
pleasant, leisurely meal that reminded the Pinchots of ‘old days in 
France’. There were about twenty people at the table, among whom was 
Francois Hervé. Hervé and the Pinchots struck up a friendship, and 
Hervé told them of the cannon he had brought from Amanu. Later, he 
took them to the museum to show it to them, and he gave them some of 
the strange stones that had come with it. 

In a book on his voyage published in 1930, Gifford Pinchot recorded 
that the cannon was in the courtyard of the museum: that it was ‘a very 
short iron cannon (carronade)’; and that Hervé thought it had come from 
‘a Spanish exploring ship sent out from Peru’. As for the alien stones, it 
was Herveé’s view that these were from the ship’s ballast. Pinchot added 
that on his return to the United States, one of the scientists from his 
schooner—Dr Henry A. Pilsbry of the Philadelphia Academy of Natural 
Sciences—had tried to establish the origin of the stones, ‘and so perhaps 
to reconstruct a little the history of the ship that carried them’. However, 
these efforts were of no avail. 

Only one other contemporary writer recorded details of Hervé’s dis- 
coveries at first hand. This was Samuel Russell, British vice-consul in 
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Captain Francois Hervé recovered 
one of the four cannon of Amanu in 
1929 while serving as administrator 
of the Tuamotu Archipelago. 


Tahiti for many years, who published a guidebook called Tahiti and 
French Oceania in 1935. In this, in a reference occupying barely three 
lines, he gave one or two minute details not mentioned by Pinchot. ‘In 
1929,” he wrote, ‘an extremely old iron cannon was discovered on the 
Amanu barrier reef, on the eastern side, and taken to Papeete by the 
Government schooner Mouette to be placed in the local museum. The 
cannon is supposed to be of Spanish make, but there is no record to show 
how it came to be embedded in the coral of Amanu. ” 

A shortened version of Russell’s statement was included in the 
second edition of the Pacific Islands Year Book published in the same year 
as Russell’s book and by the same publisher. It has been repeated in all 
editions of the Year Book to appear since then. However, despite all the 
publicity and the obvious mystery of the cannon’s origin, no one seems to 
have expressed any further interest in the cannon until May 1963 when I 
speculated about it in the Pacific Islands Monthly, of which I was then a 
staff writer. The occasion was the announcement by the French Govern- 
ment of plans to use several atolls in the Tuamotus, including Hao and 
Mururoa, as bases for nuclear experiments. I did not them know of 
Pinchot’s book, and wrote: 


Hao and Mururoa, two of the four little-known atolls in the 
Tuamotu Archipelago which will figure in the French Government’s 
H-bomb plans, both have some sort of claim to fame in the history of 
the Pacific... 

Hao, which has guarded an intriguing secret for 350 years, was the 
first atoll in the Tuamotus on which Europeans are known to have 
made a landing; and Mururoa was the scene of the first wreck of a 
British merchant ship in the Pacific. Hao is about 500 miles east of 
Tahiti; and Mururoa is about 775 miles south-east. 

Hao was discovered on February 10, 1606, by the Spanish navigator 
Pedro Fernandez de Quiros while he was crossing the Pacific from 
Callao, Peru, to establish a settlement in the Solomons. Quiros 
named his discovery San Pablo. 

When the Spaniards landed on the atoll, they found the natives 
friendly and exchanged presents with them. They also noticed half 
of a cedar pole of Peruvian or Nicaraguan style, and saw an old 
woman wearing a gold ring with an emerald. 

As there is no record of any European ships having been among the 
Tuamotu Archipelago before Quiros’ voyage, the presence of the 
ring, emerald and cedar pole on the atoll are puzzling, to put it mild- 
ly. 

Andrew Sharp said in his book, The Discovery of the Pacific Islands, 
that these articles were ‘relics, perhaps, of a vessel from Peru, not 
necessarily European, and not necessarily on a two-way voyage.’ 
However, it seems almost certain that the ring, emerald and pole were 
relics from a European ship because in 1929 an ancient cannon was 
found embedded in the reef on the eastern side of Amanu atoll, nine 
miles north-east of Hao. The cannon was taken to Papeete in the 
French Government schooner Mouette and placed in the local 


museum. At the time of its discovery, it was supposed to be of 
Spanish make, but no one could explain how it came to be at Amanu. 

As far as I know, no one has managed to explain its presence there 
yet; but there seems to be little doubt that it was from the same ship 
that brought the relics that Quiros saw at Hao... 


Like many another article that one writes as a journalist, my specula- 
tions about the Amanu cannon produced no apparent response from 
readers. However, some four and a half years later when I again wrote on 
the same subject, my article led to the recovery of two more guns from 
Amanu reef. My second article followed my discovery of Pinchot’s book 
and his account of what Hervé had found. This set me speculating along 
a new line that had not previously occurred to me. Supposing—I asked 
myself—that the four cannon seen by Hervé really had come from a 
European ship that had been wrecked on Amanu before Quiros’ visit to 
Hao in 1606...and supposing that the crew of that ship had not been eaten 
by the Amanu cannibals, as Hervé’s chief had said, but had settled down 
and intermarried with the local women... and supposing that some of the 
sailors and their descendants had emigrated or drifted in canoes from one 
island to another over the next couple of centuries... might not all that ac- 
count for the blondeness, the light skins and marked European features 
that the explorers of Captain Cook’s era had noted among the Tahitians 
and their neighbours when they first discovered them two hundred years 
ago? 

From research I had done in the 1950s for a popular history of Tahiti 
and from subsequent reading, I knew that dozens of scientists had put for- 
ward theories on where the Polynesians had come from. South America 
(by means of Kon-Tiki style rafts), Indonesia, Southern India, Egypt, 
Arabia, Malaysia, Babylonia, Indo-China and the Philippines had all been 
suggested at various times. On the other hand, most Pacific ethnologists 
were agreed that there was a Caucasian (i.e. European) strain among the 
Polynesians; but this was thought to have been acquired thousands of 
years ago, before the Polynesians had entered the Pacific. No one, as far 
as I knew, had ever suggested that the explanation for that Caucasion 
strain might be that a party of Europeans had been shipwrecked in the 
Tuamotus in quite recent times. 

To test the feasibility of my new theory, I began re-reading the ac- 
counts of Polynesia’s early explorers with an eye for ethnographic details 
that had only mildly interested me before. I also combed through Pacific 
literature for information about any ships, particularly Spanish ships, that 
had ventured into the eastern Pacific in early times and had not been 
heard of again. My researches into both these fields seemed to confirm 
my theory, rather than confound it. Indeed, I came up with the name of 
one Spanish ship that could well have left its bones on Amanu; and as this 
ship, the caravel San Lesmes, had disappeared early in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, it seemed to me that a mere handful of survivors could have had a 
profound influence on the genetic make-up of the Eastern Polynesians. 

I was still engrossed in my researches into these matters when, in 
November 1967, the Pacific Islands Monthly sent me on a reporting as- 
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signment to Tahiti. The assignment could scarcely have come at more op- 
portune time, for if I was to pursue my castaways theory fruitfully, it was 
important for me to establish whether Hervé’s cannon was a sixteenth 
century Spanish cannon, or, at least whether it dated back to early times. 

On arriving in Tahiti I took the first opportunity to visit the museum, 
but was disappointed to find that the cannon was no longer there. The 
museum secretary, Aurora Natua, a mine of information on matters 
Tahitian, explained to me that since 1929 many things had happened. 
The museum had shifted its premises, first, from a building in the Avenue 
Brea to an old, disused building on a park-like property at Mamao, and 
then, in 1956, to premises in the Rue Broa. Moreover, the war had inter- 
vened, and all of the people associated with the museum in 1929 had 
either died or moved on. However, Aurora had a vague idea that an old 
cannon from the museum had once been given to the Tahitian Battalion 
of the French Army for its arms museum at Taravao, some 50 km or so 
from Papeete. She tried to confirm this during my stay in Tahiti, but no 
one could be found who knew anything about it. On the other hand, 
Aurora expressed keen interest in my castaways theory; and her big, 
brown Tahitian eyes lit up excitedly when I took down a copy of Pinchot’s 
book from the museum’s own shelves and showed her the passages 
describing Hervé’s discovery. 

On my departure from Tahiti, Aurora promised to try to solve the 
vanished cannon mystery and let me know the result. However, when, 
after several weeks, no letter had arrived from her, I decided to publish an 
article on my castaways theory, using such information as I already had. 
As a busy journalist—I was then in my fourth year as assistant editor of 
the Pacific [slands Monthly—I was reluctant to waste the time and effort I 
had put into my researches. My article, entitled ‘Were Europeans Living 
in the Eastern Pacific in the 16th Century?’ appeared in the Pacific Is- 
lands Monthly for January 1968. This time, two or three readers were 
moved to write letters to me about my speculations and a newspaper in 
New Zealand sought permission to republish the article. But the most in- 
teresting reaction was passed on to me by Aurora some time later. 

Meanwhile, I had resigned from the Pacific Islands Monthly to take 
up a new post in the Research School of Pacific Studies at the Australian 
National University, Canberra. This kept me so busy for the next nine 
months or so that I had little time to devote to other matters. Then 
another event occurred that set me thinking again about ‘my’ castaways. 
In December 1968 I was invited to attend a World Conference on 
Records in Salt Lake City in the following July, and to deliver a paper on 
‘European Migrations to Australia and the Pacific.” When I suggested to 
the sponsors of the conference that I should like to pay particular atten- 
tion to the question of “European Castaways in the Pacific before Captain 
Cook,’ they readily agreed, and so I set about preparing a paper with that 
emphasis. In doing this I wrote to Aurora to ask if she had located the 
missing cannon. She replied in the negative; but she did have some excit- 
ing news from Amanu itself. 

Some time previously, she said, a French naval officer (whose name 
she could not remember because it was ‘a long Breton one’) had come 


into the museum, having read my castaways article in the Pacific Islands 
Monthly. The officer was stationed at Hao, the forward base for the 
French nuclear tests at Mururoa. He was an amateur marine ar- 
chaeologist, and was interested to try to recover the three cannon that 
Hervé had left on the Amanu reef. His purpose in visiting the museum, 
he said, was to find out if anything was known about the cannon beyond 
what I had stated in my article. Aurora said she had shown the officer 
Pinchot’s account of Hervé’s discovery, and he had expressed particular 
interest in the strange stones that Hervé had found. Later, on a second 
visit to the museum he reported that two cannon had been recovered at 
Amanu and had been brought to Tahiti. ‘They are also iron cannon,’ 
Aurora wrote, ‘and the officer said they seem to be of English make. I 
asked him how deep (deeply embedded) they were in the coral and he 
said ten centimetres. As soon as I know more, [| will write to you...’ 

Although I wrote to Aurora immediately urging her to find out 
everything she could about the cannon in case they, too, disappeared, I 
still had no precise information about them when I left for the conference 
in Salt Lake City. However, on my return flight to Australia I stopped off 
in Tahiti and—after a week of inquiry to establish where they were—I saw 
them for myself. They had been handed over to the newly-opened 
Museum of the Discoverers at Point Venus, owned and run by a French 
journalist, Bob Putigny. 

Armed with a camera, a tape measure and a notebook, I took a taxi 
to Point Venus. The cannon were lying on the ground outside the 
museum entrance. Each bore a small plaque inscribed in French: *Gift of 
the French Navy to the Territory of French Polynesia.’ But there was 
nothing to indicate who had found them, where they had come from, or 
when. Still, the cannon did seem quite different from any such weapons I 
had previously seen in that their barrels were corrugated. They were ob- 
viously made of iron. Although only 170cm (56 in) long and 122cm (40 1/2 
in) in circumference at the widest part at the breech end, they were so 
heavy that I could not lift or even move them. 

Using my taxi driver to add to the photogenic effect, I photographed 
the cannon from a variety of angles, took all the measurements I could 
think of, and then returned to Papeete to try to make certain that they 
were, indeed, the cannon from Amanu. As Putigny was away in Europe, I 
sought out a friend of his, Marc Darnois, Director of Cultural Affairs in 
the local administration. Darnois, a former yachtsman and co-author of a 
book with Putigny, had seen the cannon at Amanu in 1947. He showed 
me on a rough sketch map where they then were, and this, as I later con- 
firmed, was precisely the spot from which the two at Point Venus had 
been recovered. 

The recovery of the cannon, it turned out, had been due to the inter- 
est of two men—Captain Hervé Le Goaziou (Aurora’s naval officer with 
the ‘long Breton name’) and a colleague of his, Captain Claude Maureau. 
In 1968-69, Le Goaziou had been the senior naval officer at the French 
aero-naval base at Hao while Maureau was its commander and senior 
flying officer. Le Goaziou had aroused Maureau’s interest in the pos- 
sibility of making some unusual archaeological discoveries at Amanu 
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Tahitian taxi driver Willie Tching 
poses with one of the two cannon 
recovered from Amanu in August 
1969, a few months after their 
recovery. The cannon were later 
placed on wooden mounts. In the 
late seventies, plaques were affixed 
to them stating, inaccurately, in 
both French and English, that they 
were ‘lost on the reef of Amanu in 
1526 by J.S. Elcano, pilot of Magel- 
lan and first circumnavigator of the 
globe’ 





after showing him my article in the Pacific Islands Monthly describing 
what Hervé had found. As there were several helicopters at the base, 
Maureau undertook to use one to reconnoitre Amanu’s eastern reef in 
search of the three guns that Hervé was presumed to have left there in 
1929. The reconnaissance resulted in the sighting of two guns near the 
atoll’s northern tip. They were lying in shallow water about fifteen metres 
from the outer edge of the reef. But there was no sign of the third gun, 
and what became of it after Hervé discovered it is still a mystery. 

About three weeks after the two guns were located, Maureau led a 
small salvage team to the site. It was low tide at the time, the water being 
about shin-deep whereas it would have been about waist-deep at high 
tide. Three helicopters were used in the operation. One landed the sal- 
vage team on the reef; the others hovered overhead while the men freed 
the guns from the coral with a hammer and placed rope nets under them 
so that they could be hauled aloft—one to each helicopter. The third 
helicopter then came down and plucked the men from the reef, and the 
men and their booty were whisked back to Hao after a mission lasting no 
more than ten minutes. Later, a team of divers plunged to a depth of 
about 20 metres along the outer edge of Amanu’s reef in search of other, 
related wreckage. A search was also made of nearby reef islets. The 
searchers, however, found nothing. 

Le Goaziou gave me some details of the recovery operation in a let- 
ter of 5 May 1970 from Brest, his home city. He also sent me two sketches 
(reproduced here) indicating their location on the reef when found. 
(Maureau has since given me other details, together with the photographs 
of the recovery operation which are also reproduced). A couple of 
months after Le Goaziou wrote to me, I located a specialist in old 
ordnance who was able to deduce a great deal about the cannon merely 
by studying one of my photographs taken at Point Venus and a rough 
sketch giving their dimensions. The specialist, Mr A. N. Kennard, then 
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Recovering the two cannon remain- 
ing at Amanu in 1969 took only 
about ten minutes. Top left: Mem- 
bers of the salvage team try to 
move one of the cannon after Cap- 
tain Claude Maureau (with ham- 
mer) had freed it from the coral. 
Note the coral heads in the back- 
ground. Below: The salvage team 
places a rope net under one of the 
cannon for it to be hoisted aloft by 
helicopter. The line of surf marks 
the outer edge of the reef. Right: A 
helicopter flies from Amanu at the 
end of its mission. Photographs by 
courtesy of Claude Maureau. 





assistant master of the Armouries in the Tower of London, wrote to me 
on 29 July 1970 as follows: 


The gun shown in your drawing and photograph is a strange look- 
ing affair. Its corrugated surface leads me to suspect that it is not cast 
[as I had suggested] but is ‘built up’, being composed of wrought iron 
rings shrunk on to an interior tube, this being the old method of con- 
structing large iron guns before the art of casting them was perfected 
in the mid-sixteenth century. The trunnions seem very small, almost 
too small for their purpose and the gun has altogether an archaic look. 
It could well be of sixteenth century date. If, however, there is any 
possibility of the guns being Chinese or from anywhere in that part 
of the world, then they could be as late as 1800 since the Chinese were 
making cannon of incredibly primitive methods at a very late date in- 
deed... 


A day or two after Mr Kennard’s letter reached me, I noticed a news 


item in The Canberra Times about the recovery, off Portsmouth, England, 
of a 2.4 m iron gun from the wreck of the Mary Rose, one of the finest 
ships of King Henry VIII. This ship had sunk in 1545 while putting out to 
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Captain Le Goaziou’s sketches in- 
dicating the location of the cannon 
on the Amanu reef before their 
recovery, and the northern part of 
the atoll as seen from a ship ap- 
proaching it from the east. 


fight the French. The gun was said to be identical to the one taken from 
the same wreck in 1842. I immediately wrote to Mr Kennard to ask 
whether he had seen the newly-found gun and whether it resembled the 
two cannon from Amanu. Mr Kennard replied: ‘I have just examined the 
newly-discovered Mary Rose gun and it is "built-up" just like the others 
from the same vessel. I suspect that these guns were old when installed on 
the ship and were probably made long before she sank in 1545. They are 
something like your guns from Amanu, but more slender and longer...’ Mr 
Kennard also gave me references to the scanty literature on ‘built-up’ 
guns. 

With this information, any lingering doubts about the antiquity of 
the Amanu guns seemed to be removed. Either those guns were of a type 
that was in use in Europe before 1550 (when the development of the blast 
furnace made the casting of iron guns possible), or they were Chinese or 
Asian guns of no later than 1800. However, on the face of things, the pos- 
sibility of their being Chinese seemed rather remote; and on investigation 
even more so. For one thing, the Chinese have never been a Pacific- 
minded maritime people. As the Chinese scholar Chiao-Min Hsieh has 
written: “Through most of their long history of cultural and scientific 
development, the Chinese people have been but passively interested in 
the Pacific Ocean. Believing that no land existed beyond the Pacific, most 
early Chinese explorers directed their expeditions westward... Apparent- 
ly there have been few, if any, planned deep penetrations of the Pacific 
Ocean by the Chinese...’ 

Thus, for the four guns of Amanu to be Chinese, it was necessary to 
conjure up a Chinese ship that was at least ten thousand kilometres from 
her normal waters. Furthermore, the ship must have been heading 
towards China rather than away from it because the cannon were found 
on the eastern, or South American, side of the atoll—in such a position 
that only a ship coming from the east could reach. In short, to think in 
terms of a Chinese ship being wrecked on Amanu’s reef was to toy with a 
highly improbable idea for which no evidence was known. The same, as 
far as I could discover, could be said for a ship from any other part of 
Asia. On the other hand, to postulate that the Amanu cannon were relics 
of a European ship of the pre-1550 era was in accordance both with prob- 
ability and known facts, for, as I had already established, there was one 
such ship, the caravel San Lesmes, that did disappear in the eastern South 
Pacific in the first half of the sixteenth century. The San Lesmes was last 
seen on | June 1526, six days after passing through the Strait of Magellan 
en route to the East Indies. At the time of her disappearance, she was 
one of a fleet of four ships—originally there had been seven—that had left 
Spain in 1525 under the command of Garcia Jofre de Loaisa. The fieet 
was the first from Europe to venture into the Pacific after the pioneering 
voyage of Magellan; it was also the last to attempt to cross that ocean 
from the southern tip of South America for almost a hundred years. The 
story of the expedition was one of almost unmitigated disaster and failure; 
and as the world soon forgets those who fail, the unfortunate exploits of 
Loaisa and his men have long been consigned to oblivion. Thus, whereas 
details of Magellan’s successful voyage are still widely known, most books 
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on the history of Europeans in the Pacific have little or nothing to say 
about Loaisa’s. J.C. Beaglehole’s The Exploration of the Pacific, for ex- 
ample, dismisses the Loaisa expedition in two and a half sentences. The 
authoritative four-volume British Naval Intelligence Division handbook 
on the Pacific Islands does the same in a line and a half without mention- 
ing Loaisa’s name; while such books as Grattan’s The Southwest Pacific to 
1900 ignore it altogether. Perhaps, though, the historians of the past have 
dealt too summarily with the Loaisa expedition. For if the crew of the San 
Leemes survived their encounter with the Amanu reef to intermarry with 


sterewer they happened to settle, that would surely cast an entirely dif- 
“sewt \eht om emech that has previously been written and assumed about 
fe peegte aed coltere of Eastern Polynesia. 
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A 2.4m iron gun from the ‘Mary 
Rose’. recovered off Portsmouth in 
1970, with an iron cannonball still in 
position. Photo: Portsmouth Cor- 
poration. 





The Lost Caravel 


FOR two thousand years before the start of the sixteenth century, the 
people of Europe obtained silks, spices, precious stones, aromatics, ex- 
otic woods and other Oriental luxuries by means of a long overland route 
from the Far East. Through a series of middlemen using camel and mule 
trains, the goods of the Orient were marched over half the world, via 
Lanchow, Lob Nor, Samarkand, Baghdad, Damascus, Aleppo and other 
caravan cities until they reached the easter Mediterranean port of An- 
tioch. From there they were carried on in the trading vessels of many na- 
tions to their European markets. Other trade routes were developed over 
the centuries to take Chinese, Indian and other Asiatic merchandise to 
the eastern Mediterranean by way of the Red and Arabian Seas, the Per- 
sian Gulf and the Euphrates River valley. The merchandise was much 
sought after, and the trade through the Levant, as the eastern Mediter- 
ranean was called, was a profitable one to those who controlled it. It was 
also an apparently immutable feature of European life. However, 
towards the end of the fifteenth century it suddenly appeared that two 
new routes to the riches of the East had been discovered. Bartholomeu 
Dias, sailing south from Portugal in 1487, succeeded in rounding the 
Cape of Good Hope, thereby opening the gateway to India. Five years 
later, Columbus, sailing west from Spain, discovered some islands in 
Central America that he thought were Japan. 

Columbus’ discoveries inspired the Spanish monarch, Emperor 
Charles V, to try to steal a march on the Portuguese king. He persuaded 
Pope Alexander VI, himself a Spaniard, to issue a bull granting 
sovereignty to Spain over all lands more than 100 leagues west of the 
Spanish Azores. He also got the Pope to rescind all earlier papal grants 
ratifying Portuguese claims to Africa and the route to Orient. Not surpris- 
ingly, these edicts did not please the Portuguese king. But by clever 
diplomacy, he succeeded in obtaining an agreement with the Spaniards 
that suited him. This agreement, the Treaty of Tordesillas of 1494, can- 
celled the effect of the Pope’s rulings and divided the newly-discovered 
world between the Portuguese and Spanish kings. The line of demarca- 
tion was fixed at 370 leagues west of the Portuguese Cape Verde Islands. 
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Everything east of that line was to be Portuguese; everything west, 
Spanish. 

For the next twenty years, as explorers of both countries added new 
lands to their globes and charts, the Tordesillas line served its purpose 
without dispute. For the Portuguese, Vasco da Gama found the way to 
India, and others pushed on to the East Indies and China. For the 
Spaniards, Columbus followed up his first voyage of discovery with three 
others to Central America; Balboa struck across the Isthmus of Panama 
to the Pacific; and others explored the Atlantic coasts of North and South 
America. 

Both Spain and Portugal were satisfied with their own discoveries 
and territorial conquests, and no problems arose over whose sphere they 
lay in until the Portuguese pushed their frontiers to the spice-rich Moluc- 
cas in 1512. It then occurred to a Portuguese officer, Fernio Magalhaes 
(known in English as Ferdinand Magellan), that perhaps his countrymen 
had now gone so far round the world that they had actually got into the 
Spanish sphere. Magellan was then serving in the Portuguese Indies, 
where he took a keen interest in the problem of establishing longitude. 

Returning to Portugal in about 1516, he told the Portuguese king of 
his suspicions and put forward a proposal to settle the matter one way or 
another. This was to sail to the Moluccas by way of the ‘bottom’ of South 
America and so find out whether that route was longer or shorter than via 
the Cape of Good Hope. The proposal was dear to its author’s heart, and 
when the king rejected it, Magellan publicly renounced his citizenship, 
crossed into Spain, and entered the service of Emperor of Charles V. He 
arrived in Seville in October 1517; saw the Emperor in Valladolid in the 
following February; and almost immediately obtained support for his 
proposed expedition. His success was undoubtedly due to two claims: 
(1) that his expedition would prove the Moluccas to be in Spanish sphere, 
and (2) that the South American route would prove to be the best way of 
reaching them. 

With a fleet of five small ships and a complement of 239 men, Magel- 
lan sailed from Seville in September 1519. After wintering at Port St 
Julian in what is now Argentine territory, and putting down a mutiny 
among the Portuguese members of his crew, Magellan entered the strait 
that now bears his name. In the strait, one of his ships was wrecked and 
another deserted. But the expedition pressed on and so entered the 
ocean that Magellan called the Pacific. Nearly two months later, on 24 
January 1521, the expedition came upon a small island with trees on it, 
which was named San Pablo. This island, which modern scholars identify 
as Pukapuka, in the north-eastern corner of the Tuamotus, was thus the 
first Pacific island to be discovered by Europeans. It was uninhabited, as 
was another landfall, Flint Island, that appeared on the horizon eleven 
days later. The Spaniards called the two islands Las Desaventuradas— 
the Unfortunate Islands—clear evidence of what they thought of them. 
Thirty days then passed before any more islands were seen. These were 
some of the southern Marianas chain—Guam, Rota and possibly Saip- 
an—which the Spaniards called both Islas de las Velas Latinas (Islands of 
Lateen Sails), and Islas de los Ladrones (Island of Thieves). Despite the 
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islanders’ thievish propensities, the Spaniards were able to trade for fresh 
food and water, so ending ninety-eight hungry days on the vast, empty 
Pacific. 

From the Marianas, the expedition sailed to the Philippines. After 
six weeks in those islands, Magellan was killed in an affray with the na- 
tives. Later, one of the expedition’s three ships was burned. The remain- 
ing two, the Trinidad and Victoria, then wandered southward, finally 
reaching Tidore in the Moluccas on 8 November 1521. There, both ships 
were soon loaded with rich cargoes of cloves, mace, cinnamon, nutmeg 
and sandalwood, and their crews prepared to return to Spain. However, 
when the Trinidad sprang a leak, the captains decided that the Victoria 
should sail at once to take advantage of the east monsoon. The Victoria 
set off on 27 December 1521 with a complement of forty-seven Europeans 
and thirteen Malays under the command of a Basque seaman, Juan 
Sebastian Elcano. After touching at several Indonesian islands, including 
Timor, Elcano headed for home by way of the Cape of Good Hope. 

For the next five months, the Victoria’s crew subsisted on little but 
rice and water. Being now in the Portuguese sphere, Elcano did not dare 
go near any land for fear of capture. But after twenty-two of his men had 
died of hunger, he was finally compelled to stop at the Cape Verde Is- 
lands. Claiming that he had come from the Antilles, on the Spanish side 
of the Tordesillas line, Elcano got a quantity of refreshments before the 
truth leaked out and the Portuguese arrested thirteen of his men who 
went ashore in a boat. Elcano then noticed that the Portuguese were 
preparing four caravels to come and overpower the Victoria. Determined 
to die rather than fall into Portuguese hands, he ordered his men to clap 
on all sail, and although, as he later claimed, they were ‘more exhausted 
than men have ever been before’, they jumped to it and made a narrow es- 
cape. 

About eight weeks later, on 7 September 1522, the Victoria arrived at 
San Lucar on the Guadalquivir River in southern Spain; and on the 9th 
she moved upriver to Seville. The Victoria thus became the first ship to 
circumnavigate the world. Already from San Lucar, Elcano had written 
to Charles V informing him of the Victoria’ sarrival and giving him a brief 
account of the expedition’s proceedings. His crew, he said, was now 
reduced to only eighteen, for he did not count four Malays who had also 
survived the voyage. He urged the emperor to use his influence to obtain 
the release of the thirteen men captured in the Cape Verde Islands. 
‘They will count it as their gain’, he said, ‘to know that we have given prac- 
tical proof that the earth is a sphere; having sailed round it, going from the 
west, we have come back from the east...I ask Your Majesty, in recogni- 
tion of the hard work, hunger and thirst, cold and heat which our men 
have borne in the service of Your Majesty to graciously ensure their 
release and to award them their share of spice which is due to them from 
the freight we have brought home’. 

Elcano’s letter reached the emperor at his court in Valladolid with 
unusual speed for those days. Indeed, in less than a week the emperor 
had replied expressing his ‘infinite thanks’ to the Basque captain for 
bringing the Victoria safely back to Spain. He also commanded Elcano to 
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with These five drawings representing the 
first voyage round the world and its 
aftermath appeared in a book published 
in Madrid in 1601-15. The book is a 
history by Antonio Herrera y Tordesillas 
concerning Spanish exploits in the 
Americas and South Seas. The picture 
above, with an inset of Magellan, depicts 
the discovery of Magellan Strait. Those 
at left show Magellan’s ships passing 
through the strait into the Pacific; the 
death of Magellan at the hands of 
‘Indians’ in the Philippines; and the re- 
turn to Seville of the ‘Victoria after 
circumnavigating the world. An oared 
galley or galleass is at left in the last- 
named picture. Below is an artist's im- 
pression of the Badajoz-Elvas conference 
when representatives of Spain and 
Portugal tried unsuccessfully to deter- 
mine whether the Moluccas were in the 
Spanish or Portuguese half of the world. 
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appear at court to give an account of his voyage in person, and to bring 
with him two of his most reliable and best-informed men. 

Elcano, with Francisco Albo, the pilot, and Hernando de Busta- 
mente, the Victoria's barber and surgeon, presented themselves in Val- 
ladolid towards the end of September. For several weeks, they were 
closely and separately questioned about all aspects of the voyage. Their 
questioners were especially curious about the location of Magellan’s 
Strait, the mutiny at Port St Julian and the route the Victoria had taken. 
They also asked whether the Victoria’s crew had, perhaps, smuggled some 
spices ashore at San Lucar or elsewhere for their own use. 

Elcano’s answers and those of his companions were deemed satis- 
factory; and on 23 January of the following year, the emperor announced 
rewards for them and the rest of the Victoria’screw. Elcano himself was 
to be paid an annual pension of 500 gold ducats and was to receive ‘a 
fourth part of the twentieth’ of the Crown’s share of the spice cargo. 
Later, Charles V also announced that Elcano had the right to use a coat- 
of-arms. 

Meanwhile, the Victoria's cargo had been shipped to Antwerp and 
sold for a handsome sum, and the emperor, with the backing of the noted 
Spanish financier Cristobal de Haro, decided to send another, larger fleet 
to the Moluccas for more spices. However, when news of this reached 
Portugal, the Portuguese king, Joao HI, insisted on an inquiry to decide 
whether the Spice Islands were, in fact, in Spanish territory. The 
emperor, apparently confident of his position, agreed. 

The inquiry was held in the Spanish and Portuguese border towns of 
Badajoz and Elvas from 11 April to 1 June 1524. Pilots, cosmographers, 
and other experts were invited to give evidence and sixteen survivors of 
the Magellan expedition—five of whom had been released from the Cape 
Verde Islands—were interrogated. Among Spain’s chief delegates were 
Elcano, Hernando Colon (son of Columbus), Sebastian Cabot and Juan 
Vespucci, all notable figures in the field of exploration and geography. 
Meetings of the delegates took place alternately in the two border towns. 
Elcano’s evidence was of major importance; and because he feared that 
the Portuguese might kill him, he successfully petitioned the emperor for 
two armed bodyguards. 

Elcano gave his evidence on the last day of the inquiry. It consisted 
of a summary of the Spanish case, illustrated by a chart showing his 
nation’s claims. The chart was presumably based on the wildly inaccurate 
longitudes of the pilot Albo, whose position for the Philippines, for ex- 
ample, was more than fifty degrees in error. As with all the rest of the 
Spanish evidence, the chart failed to convince the Portuguese, and the in- 
quiry broke up without a conclusion being reached. The stalemate did 
not really worry the Portuguese king, for his forces had already vitiated 
the outcome by occupying the Moluccas. Charles V, on the other hand, 
was not perturbed, either, for he now felt free to proceed with his plan to 
send a second expedition to those islands. 

The new expedition, it was decided, would consist of seven ships— 
four large ones, two caravels and a pinnace. No Portuguese were to be al- 
lowed to serve in it, to avoid the discord that Magellan had experienced. 
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Documents recording advances of 
pay to the crews of six of the seven 
ships of the Loaisa expedition are 
preserved in the Archivo General de 
indias in Seville. This is the first page 
of the record relating to the ‘San 
Lesmes’. The introductory paragraph 
reads: ‘Sueldo q(ue) se did de socor- 
ro a los marin(er)os y la otra gente 
d(e) la carabela no(m)brada Santo 
Lesmes lo qual se les ha de descon- 
tar del sueldo q(ue) se les pagaré al 
t(iem)po d(e) la paga y con lo q(ue) a 
cada uno sea socorrrido es lo 
sig(uie)nte’. Translated, this reads, 
‘Advance payments made to the 
seamen and other people of the 
caravel named Santo Lesmes to be 
deducted from the salary that | shall 
pay them at the time of settlement. 
Advances have been made to each 
man as follows.’ The next paragraph, 
typical of the rest, records a payment 
of 7,500 maravedis to Riodrji{g)o 
Varela, master of the ‘San Lesmes’. 
See Appendix A for a translation and 
further details. 


The command of the expedition was given to a veteran soldier, Comen- 
dador Garcia Jofre de Loaisa (or Loaysa), who was to assume the gover- 
norship of the Moluccas on his arrival there. Elcano, the Basque, was 
offered the posts of chief pilot, second in command, and commander of 
one of the ships; and to make sure he acted loyally, the emperor ordered 
his annual pension of 500 gold ducats to be withheld until he returned 
from the new voyage. 

As the emperor foresaw a prosperous future for the spice trade, he 
decided that Loaisa’s ships should be assembled in the Galician port of 
La Coruna, rather than in Seville, the port Magellan had used. He also 
ordered facilities for the handling of spice cargoes to be built there. La 
Coruna was preferred to Seville, the usual port for ships trading with 
Cuba, Mexico and Spain’s other new colonies in the Americas for several 
reasons. One was that, being in the north of Spain, it was nearer to north- 
ern Europe, and therefore cheaper for ships from those countries to use. 
Costs at La Coruna were also lower; more and bigger ships could gather 
in its ample harbour than in the Guadalquivir River at Seville; and ships 
did not get worms in them as they did in Seville’s river water. Finally, 
there was less risk of attack by Portuguese pirates; and fewer oppor- 
tunities for captains to bring contraband ashore. 

Despite the decision in favour of La Corufia, the four largest ships in 
Loaisa’s fleet were purchased, manned and fitted out under Elcano’s su- 
pervision in the Basque port of Portugalete, a few kilometres north of Bil- 
bao on the River Nervion in Viscaya province. From there, Elcano visited 
his own province of Guiptizcoa to recruit men at his birthplace, Guetaria, 
and in other fishing villages of the Bay of Biscay. Basques therefore made 
up a large proportion of the men who joined the four ships at Portugalete. 
They included Elcano’s three brothers, a cousin, a nephew and a brother- 
in-law. As the voyage was likely to be highly profitable to all who took 
part in it, it was natural that Elcano should have favoured his own rela- 
tives and countrymen as crewmen. But the Basques, in any case, were 
renowned as the best seamen in Spain, having fished for centuries in the 
stormy waters of the Bay of Biscay besides having a long tradition of 
deep-sea voyages behind them. 

Towards the end of February 1525, Elcano’s four ships left Por- 
tugalete to join the other three vessels of Loaisa’s fleet in La Corufia. 
There, preparations for the voyage had been going on under the eye of 
Estevao Gomes, captain of the ship of the Magellan expedition that had 
deserted in South America and returned to Spain. Inevitably, Gomes had 
also recruited locally for his crews so that many of the men in the smallest 
ships were Galicians, a Celtic people. A variety of other men were 
engaged for the fleet generally in the following few weeks. Almost all the 
gunners, for example, were either Flemings or Germans, while a large 
number of Genoese and a sprinkling of Greeks were signed on in the 
larger ships. 

Contemporary documents preserved in the Archives of the Indies in 
Seville give the total tonnage of Loaisa’s seven ships as 1,095 and their 
total complement as 450 men. No list of the 450 men is known to have 
survived. But the names of about 320 of them appear in documents 
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recording pay advanced to them between the middle of March and the 
end of May 1525. A few other names are scattered through other docu- 
ments. As the ‘pay sheets’ give each man’s Status, his parents’ names or 
wife’s name, his or their place of residence or Origin, and the name of his 
guarantor (usually a shipmate), it is possible to get a clear idea of the eth- 
nicity and capabilities of most of the men who made up the expedition. 

On a pro-rata basis (of men to tonnage), the number of men carried 
by Loaisa’s seven ships would have been as follows: 


Known Estimated 
Ship Tonnage Crew 
Santa Maria de la Victoria 300 133 
Sancti Spiritus 230 95 
Anunciada 200 §2 
San Gabriel 160 66 
Santa Maria del Parral (caravel) 80 53 
San Lesmes (caravel ) 80 33 
Santiago (pinnace) 45 18 

1095 450 


_ — 


At 80 tons, the San Lesmes—the ship that this book is primarily con- 
cerned with—was slightly smaller than Magellan’s Victoria, which Elcano 
sailed back to Spain. The Victoria, however, was probably a broad, bluff, 
heavily-built carrack, while the San Lesmes was acaravel. This was a fast, 
versatile type of ship, much used in Spain and Portugal in those days be- 
cause its shallow draught and ease of handling made it ideal for nosing in 
and out of estuaries. Maritime experts of the time considered the 
caravels the handiest and best-found vessels afloat. They could use either 
square or lateen sails, and it was because of their versatility that Colum- 
bus and Bartholomeu Dias took them on their voyages of exploration. 

The San Lesmes’ crew, as recorded in the pay sheets, comprised 
thirty-two men: the captain, master, pilot, boatswain, chaplain, 
shipwright, three gunners, eleven able seamen, eight ordinary seamen, 
two cabin boys, the captain’s servant and one supemumerary. Another 
man, who held the post of accountant in the caravels, is known to have left 
Spain in the San Lesmes. Of those thirty-three men, sixteen were 
Galicians, three were Basques, eleven were Spaniards of other kinds, and 
three—the gunners—were Germans. The captain, Francisco de Hoces, 
was a single man from Cordoba in Andalusia; the master was a Galician; 
and the pilot, a Basque. Ten of the crew were married men, one being the 
father of one of the two cabin boys. Six of the remaining crew were or- 
phans. The ordinary seamen and cabin boys were almost certainly mere 
lads in their teens (for details, see Appendix A), 

Herrera, the chief historian of the Spanish Indies from 1596 to 1625, 
recorded that the Loaisa expedition was ‘well-provisioned and well- 
equipped with artillery and other arms’, and that it carried ‘a good supp- 
ly of cloth, haberdashery and other items of exchange’. An important 
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piece of equipment in Loaisa’s arsenal was the crossbow. Because con- 
siderable strength was needed to pull back the string of this weapon, 
Loaisa had orders to pay ‘one share more’ to those men who could hand- 
le the crossbow when any prizemoney was distributed. 

The seven ships slipped out of La Corufia in the early hours of 24 
July 1525, and set sail for the Canary Islands. All hands had confessed 
and had taken the sacrament before departure, for Loaisa had orders not 
to receive anyone on board who had not done so. Loaisa, of course, 
sailed in the flagship, the Santa Maria de la Victoria, but as he was a 
landsman, with no knowledge of navigation, the ship’s master, Juan de 
Huelva, was in effective command. Elcano had command of the second 
largest ship, the Sancti Spiritus. Each captain had a set of instructions, 
approved by the king, which laid down how the expedition should 
proceed and what was to be done in emergencies. Among the instruc- 
tions were the following: 


On no pretext was the expedition to discover or touch at any land 
within the limits of the king of Portugal. 
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An important item of the Loaisa ex- 
Dedition was the crossbow. Be- 
cause considerable strength was 
needed to use this weapon, Loaisa 
was instructed to pay ‘one share 
more’ to ‘the men who can shoot 
the crossbow’ when= any 
Drizemoney was distributed. This 
drawing of a fairly primitive 
crossbow is from R. Payne-Gallwey 
‘The Crossbow’ (London 1903). 
Other, more sophisticated 
crossbows of the time had a stirrup 
attached to the bow to enable the 
archer to hold the weapon in place 
with one foot as he pulled back the 
Dowstring. 


The captains were to look out every night for the flagship, which 
would flash a lantern once to know if the other ships were in sight. A 
single flash in reply would be an affirmative answer. 

Two, three and four flashes from the flagship would mean go on 
another tack, shorten sail and strike sails respectively. 

Many flashes of the lantern would be the signal for disaster. 

The pilots, masters and mates were not to drop anchors without first 
sounding and ascertaining that the bottom was clean and safe. 

If, during the voyage, any inhabited islands were discovered within 
the Spanish line, speech was to be had with the inhabitants, and a sign 
left to show that they were discovered by order of the king. If any 
religious were willing to remain voluntarily, arrangements could be 
made for them to land. 

If a ship parted company from the fleet, she was to make the best 
of her way to the Moluccas and there wait for a month. If the fleet 
did not arrive, a signal was to be placed on the ground consisting of 
five stones arranged as a cross, a wooden cross was to be set up, and 
a document was to be left in a jar giving the date of arrival and other 
particulars. The same signals were to be left if other lands were met 
with. 


Seven or eight days after leaving La Coruna, Loaisa’s fleet anchored 
at Gomera Island in the Canaries to take in supplies. The next landfall 
was a small island below the Equator where the sailors landed, killed 
some boobies and caught some excellent fish. Crossing to Brazil, the fleet 
crept southwards along the coast until a storm separated them below the 
River Plate. Although all but the flagship were reunited within a few 
days, one of the ships, the San Gabriel, again went astray. The remaining 
five then stuck together until reaching the Santa Cruz River, about 250 km 
north of Magellan Strait, where the pinnace was sent to a small island 
near the mouth to erect a cross and leave a message for Loaisa. The mes- 
sage said that all five ships were going to the strait to refit and obtain 
wood and water, and that they would wait for Loaisa at the port of Sar- 
dinas. However, on reaching the strait another violent storm blew up, and 
all was again confusion. Elcano’s ship was driven ashore with the loss of 
nine lives, and next day she broke up in a tremendous gale, which 
destroyed all her bread and much of her wine and merchandise. Shortly 
afterwards the missing flagship and the San Gabriel turned up— an event 
recorded with infinite pleasure by Elcano’s young attendant. Andrés de 
Urdaneta, the expedition’s chief chronicler. But Urdaneta’s joy was 
short-lived. The shipwrecked men of the Sancti Spiritus had barely been 
rescued from the strait’s inhospitable coast when yet another gale blew 
up. This time the flagship was driven ashore, while the Anunciada and the 
two caravels had to put to sea to avoid a similar fate. Over the next few 
days, the San Lesmes’ crew gained the unsought honour of approaching 
nearer to the South Pole than any Europeans had ever done, for their ship 
was driven about 350 kilometres south to the fifty-fifth parallel before 
they could battle back to the strait. Meanwhile, the Anunciada had disap- 
peared. 
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When the weather moderated a little, Loaisa’s flagship was 
refloated, but she was now so battered that Loaisa decided to go back to 
the Santa Cruz River to beach her for repairs. His first thought was to 
leave both the pinnace and the San Gabriel's boat in the strait to continue 
salvaging what they could from the Sancti Spiritus. However, after his 
depleted fleet had gone some distance, Loaisa ordered the San Gabriel’ s 
captain, Pedro de Acuna, to return to the strait to retrieve that boat as it 
was one of the few to have survived and would probably be needed for the 
repair work. 

As bad weather persisted, five or six days passed before Acufia 
could accomplish his mission. He then acted quite literally on Loaisa’s 
order, taking on board both the boat and the dozen or so men working in 
her, some of whom belonged to the Sancti Spiritus and others to the pin- 
nace. Later, at the mouth of the Santa Cruz River, Acufia met the Anun - 
ciada. Her captain, Pedro de Vera, claimed to have been in the vicinity 
for several days, but said he had not seen the other ships. Vera suggested 
that the Anunciada and San Gabriel should abandon the notion of cross- 
ing the Pacific and should head for the Moluccas by the forbidden Cape 
of Good Hope route. Acufia, however, was opposed to this, and, in the 
end, the Anunciada sailed off alone. It was the last that anyone saw of 
her. As for the San Gabriel, she proceeded northward in search of 
Loaisa’s fleet, became involved in a series of misadventures on the coast 
of Brazil, and eventually returned to Spain with her crew reduced from 
about eighty to only twenty-seven men. 

In the early part of the San Gabriel’s wanderings, Loaisa’s flagship 
and the caravels were, in fact, safely ensconced in the Santa Cruz River 
where their crews got to work with the necessary repairs. The flagship 
presented the greatest difficulties as three fathoms of her keel had been 
broken, and, despite wintry weather, the men had to work in the water to 
fix it. Other sailors took in wood and water, and caught fish, seals and 
sea-birds to preserve for the voyage. Meanwhile, four members of the 
pinnace’s crew, who had been left at the strait, had an unforgettable ad- 
venture when, accompanied by a dog, they marched overland to the Santa 
Cruz River and encountered a party of giant Patagonians. 

As the repair work advanced, it must have become obvious to Loaisa 
that he was not going to see the Anunciada and San Gabriel again. 
Coupled with the wreck of the Sancti Spiritus, this meant that, henceforth, 
his fleet would be less than half its original size, and he would have about 
170 fewer men. It meant also that he now had to accommodate about 
eighty men from the Sancti Spiritus in only four ships, of which three were 
of eighty tons or less. The surviving records do not tell us how, precisely, 
the shipwrecked men were apportioned. But it is clear that, during the 
expedition’s stay at the Santa Cruz River, some major adjustments were 
made. Elcano himself and a number of his Basque relatives and friends 
were given berths in the flagship, as were most of the supernumeraries 
and accountants. As a result, the San Lesmes lost its supernumerary, 
Bartolomé Dominguez, as well as the accountant for the caravels, Toribio 
Alonso de Salazar. In their place, the caravel acquired at least twenty of 
the shipwrecked men. They were mainly able and ordinary seamen, most 
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being Basques, Galicians, Spaniards of other kinds, or Genoese (see Ap- 
pendix B). 

On 29 March 1526—more than two months after Elcano had first 
reached Magellan Strait—the depleted squadron of four ships was ready 
to tackle it again. All ships were now overcrowded with men. But there 
was more room in at least one respect, for only one rooster and one hen 
remained alive of all the poultry the Spaniards had brought from Spain. 
These birds belonged to the commander of the Santa Maria del Parral, 
who resisted a handsome offer to buy them from the San Lesmes’ captain, 
Francisco de Hoces. 

At the second attempt to negotiate the strait, the squadron had a few 
early difficulties, and one near-disaster. Otherwise the passage was plain 
sailing, enabling the officers to observe the landmarks at leisure and to 
bestow on them such names as San Juan de Portalatina, Puerto de la As- 
censiOn, Espiritu Santo and San Alifonso. One particularly striking 
landmark was called Santona, the name of a spectacular rock in the Bay 
of Biscay, near Laredo. The four ships reached Cape Deseado at the 
western end of the strait on 26 May 1526, and so entered the Pacific. One 
of the pilots, Martin de Uriarte, noted in his journal for the day that the 
wind was from the south-east and that it was the day of St Alifonso and 
eve of Trinity. Juan de Arreizaga, one of the chaplains, who was in the 
pinnace, recalled several years later that the weather was extremely cold. 
For the next few days, the ships laboured under sunless skies, and on the 
first day of June they were 157 leagues from Cape Deseado. ‘At this 
point’, as Arreizaga related, ‘they were dispersed by a gale and never suc- 
ceeded in joining company again. When the gale went down the pinnace 
sought for the fleet, but only sighted the San Lesmes. Those in the pin- 
nace supposed that the others had gone ahead....’ 

Thus, from being a squadron of four ships with strict instructions to 
keep closely together, the Santa Maria de la Victoria, the two caravels and 
the tiny pinnace Santiago were now lonely, isolated units in the vast empti- 
ness of the Pacific. Their crews were further from home and more help- 
less than any Europeans had ever been in such a situation. It was like a 
modern astronaut being left to fend for himself on the dark side of the 
moon. 

In accordance with their instructions, the captains knew that they 
must head for the Moluccas with all haste and there await their com- 
panions. This, however, was more than the captain of the pinnace dared 
to do. Not only was the pinnace grossly overmanned with fifty people on 
board, but all of her stores, except 200 kilograms of biscuit and eight bar- 
rels of water, were in the flagship for want of room. As Arreizaga after- 
wards related: °The crew were without any food whatever, while they 
reckoned they were 2,200 leagues from the nearest land, the Ladrones, 
where they could get anything to eat’. In the circumstances, the 
Santiago's captain decided to head for Mexico, which was reckoned to be 
only 800 to a thousand leagues distant. 

It was a terrible voyage lasting fifty days. The men’s daily ration was 
only a few grams of biscuit and teaspoons of water, apart from a few fish 
they caught. Their situation was so desperate when they reached Mexico 
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that Arreizaga volunteered to float ashore in a box to seek help, there 
being no boat on board. Commending himself to God and taking a 
sword, the chaplain started for the shore in his shirt and drawers. A\l- 
though his box capsized halfway, he managed to swim the remaining dis- 
tance and was pulled out exhausted by five Indians. 

Indians from a nearby town later rescued the rest of the Santiago’s 
crew. Arreizaga then set off for Mexico City, about 800 km away, to give 
an account of what had happened to the celebrated conquistador, Her- 
nan Cortes, governor of what was then called New Spain. Cortes received 
his unexpected visitor with interest, for Charles V had just ordered him to 
send an expedition to the Moluccas to search for Magellan’s Trinidad, last 
heard of in Tidore in December 1521. Cortes was hopeful that the San- 
tiago could be used for this purpose. However, the pinnace had been 
‘rendered unseaworthy by the barnacles,’ and some twelve months passed 
before other ships could be prepared for the voyage. 

Meanwhile, the storm that had separated Loaisa’s fleet had caused 
severe damage to the flagship. She became so leaky that the crew could 
not keep the water down even with two pumps constantly going. ‘Each 
day we expected the end to come’, young Urdaneta wrote gloomily. ‘On 
the other hand we had to reduce the rations by reason of the number of 
additional men who had come on board from the ship that was wrecked. 
Thus, while on the one side we worked hard, on the other we were insuf- 
ficiently fed. We passed through much misery and some perished.’ 

In climbing into the tropics from the Strait of Magellan, the Santa 
Maria de la Victoria sailed to the east of the Tuamotu Archipelago, and 
did not change course for the west until well clear of it. She did not en- 
counter a single Pacific island until 21 August 1526 when Taongi, the 
northernmost of the Marshall Islands, was reached. By then, both Loaisa 
and Elcano were dead, and their immediate successor died soon after 
bringing the ship to the Marianas. The command of the expedition then 
passed to the master-at-arms, Martin Ifiguez de Carquisano, and the 
Spaniards sailed on to the Philippines and Gilolo (now called Hal- 
mahera). At Gilolo, Carquisano learned from a fugitive slave of the Por- 
tuguese that a Portuguese force had occupied the spice island of Ternate 
and had attacked its neighbour, Tidore, for supplying cloves to the ships 
of Magellan. Undeterred, the Spanish captain sent a message to Tidore 
stating hopefully and a little untruthfully that seven Spanish ships had 
been sent to the Moluccas, and that although only one had yet arrived, the 
rest were ‘coming behind’. About two months later, the Spaniards (now 
numbering about a hundred) sailed south to Tidore, landed their valu- 
ables and some artillery, and built a fort with local help. 

On the ground that the Moluccas were in their half of the world, the 
Portuguese, with growing threats, repeatedly asked the Spaniards to 
leave. After the Spaniards had just as often refused, the Portuguese at- 
tacked them with a well-armed fleet. The battle was indecisive. But it did 
put an end to the Santa Maria de la Victoria which began leaking uncon- 
trollably when the firing of her own heavy guns opened her seams. The 
Spaniards later started to build another ship, but when work on it was well 
advanced, the Portuguese infiltrated a spy into their shipyard and blew it 
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mentioned in sixteenth century 
writings, there are remarkably few 
extant pictures of them. These five, 
based on contemporary drawings, 
demonstrate the variety of rigs em- 
ployed. They have been redrawn 
from illustrations accompanying an 
article on caravels by R. Morton 
Nance in the ‘Mariner’s Mirror 
1913, vol. 3, p. 265-71. 
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up. The Portuguese also disposed of the Spaniards’ commander, Car- 
quisano, by poisoning his wine, and they threatened to poison their water 
supply. Despite all this, the Spaniards kept their spirits up, confident that 
the other three ships in their fleet would eventually come to their aid. 

It was March 1528 before they learned what had become of the San- 
tiago. They learned at the same time that the Santa Maria del Parral had 
been wrecked in the southern Philippines with the subsequent loss of 
most of her men by death or enslavement. The news of the two ships was 
brought to Tidore by a Spanish captain, Alonso de Saavedra, who had 
touched at the Philippines on his way to Tidore in the caravel Florida. 
Fifteen months earlier, Cortes had sent him from Mexico to ascertain the 
fate of Magellan’s Trinidad (which had long since been captured by the 
Portuguese) and also to see how Loaisa’s fleet was faring. The Florida 
had originally been accompanied by two other small ships—the Santiago, 
of forty five men, and the Espiritu Santo, of fifteen. However, these ships 
became separated from her near the Marshall Islands and were not seen 
again. 

The Florida remained at Tidore for three months. She then set out 
with a cargo of spices to return to Mexico by way of the north coast of 
New Guinea, but was eventually forced back by contrary winds. She 
made a second attempt in the following year, but was again defeated. By 
this time, three years had passed since the Spaniards had arrived at 
Tidore. Many of them had died of disease; some had been killed in desul- 
tory fighting against the Portuguese; while others again, disheartened by 
the lack of reinforcements, had deserted to the enemy. The few loyal men 
no longer posed a threat to the Portuguese. It was all they could do to 
keep themselves alive. 

Meanwhile, at home in Spain, Emperor Charles V was having his 
own troubles. A war with France had brought him to the brink of insol- 
vency, and the lack of news from the Moluccas had dampened his hopes 
of obtaining relief from that quarter. In these circumstances he hit on the 
ingenious idea of selling or pawning his claim to the Spice Islands before 
its value could drop any lower. Put to the Portuguese king, the idea 
proved highly acceptable. And so the Treaty of Zaragoza of 1529 was 
drawn up whereby Charles V formally renounced his claim and ceded it 
to the Crown of Portugal for 350,000 ducats. 

News of their monarch’s astonishing sell-out reached the Spaniards 
in the Moluccas in 1532. Another year or so passed before the Por- 
tuguese could provide transport home for the last seventeen survivors. 
Their departure from the East Indies after nearly eight years of warfare 
and suffering in the emperor’s cause closed a chapter in Spain’s colonial 
history. Henceforth, Portugal’s sovereignty in those islands was acknow- 
ledged unreservedly. The Spanish Crown therefore had no further 
reason to send furtive expeditions to that part of the world through the 
Strait of Magellan. Thus, if any seamen from the caravel San Lesmes 
were waiting hopefully for a Spanish sail to rescue them from some un- 
known island in the South Pacific, they were doomed to disappointment. 
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WHEN the San Lesmes was last seen from the decks of the pinnace San- 
tiago on | June 1526, the storm that had separated Loaisa’s four ships had 
abated, and the caravel was apparently not in distress. If her captain had 
then done what he was instructed to do, he would have again set his 
course for the Moluccas. And if, in sailing north, he took a somewhat 
more westerly track than either Magellan or Loaisa did, he could scarce- 
ly have missed one or another of the unknown, low-lying Tuamotus. That 
this, indeed, is what must have happened seems evident from the four 
guns that were found on the Amanu reef four centuries later. What is not 
evident, or, at least, not immediately evident, is what became of the 
caravel itself and the caravel’s crew. 

In basic terms, the number of things that could have happened is ex- 
tremely limited. The ship could have been driven on the reef so hard that 
there was no moving her; or, lightened of her heavy gear, she could have 
been washed or hauled off again, either to sink or swim. As for the crew, 
some might have been lost, all might have been lost, or none. There were 
thus three possible outcomes for both the ship and her crew. But in each 
case, these can be reduced in even starker terms to two: either the ship 
came through the accident in a seaworthy state or she did not, and each 
man either lived or died. 

On the face of things, it might seem that in any reef collision there is 
a 50-50 chance of survival for both ship and crew. In reality, the odds vary 
according to such factors as the state of the tide and weather, the nature 
of the reef, the draught of the ship, the captain’s competence in handling 
the situation, the crew’s obedience, quickness, knowledge of seamanship 
and ability to swim, the availability of boats and the proximity of dry land. 
Above all, there is the natural instinct of human beings to survive. This 
last factor, particularly, tends to upset any purely theoretical conclusion, 
so that if one examines the records of reef mishaps in the South Pacific, 
one finds that the survival rate for crews, if not for ships, is considerably 
better than 50 per cent. 

In the first fifteen recorded cases in which European ships on the 
high seas collided with uncharted South Seas reefs, four of the ships were 
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safely refloated, three sank, and the rest, as far as is known, remained 
stuck fast where they came to grief. However, in no case was there com- 
plete loss of life. In eight there was none; in three the losses were mini- 
mal; and in the remaining four, the losses ranged from 26 per cent to an 
imprecise maximum of about 70 per cent. On these figures, therefore, it 
is safe to say that when the San Lesmes struck the reef at Amanu in 1526, 
some of her crew would have survived, regardless of what happened to 
the ship itself. In fact, the photographs reproduced in the first chapter 
depicting the recovery of the caravel’s cannon from the reef in 1969 sug- 
gest that the spot where the caravel ran aground was by no means a for- 
bidding one and that her crew probably extricated her from the reef with 
no loss of life at all. 

As it would then have been mid-year, the weather, as the San Les- 
mes reached the tropics, should generally have been fine, clear and 
pleasant. This was the case for Loaisa’s flagship, whose voyage was 
logged by the pilot, Uriarte. It was also the case when HMS Dolphin, 
under Captain Samuel Wallis, passed that way at about the same season 
viaude Maureau, leader of the of the year some two and a half centuries later. The winds then were 
gen tial fecovered Iwo cannon —saainiy fein the southeast, With HO Hint Of the huricanes that-sometimes 
vom Amanu. A 1980 photograph. ; 

sweep those waters from December to March. 

Like the Dolphin, the San Lesmes probably took about five weeks to 
reach the tropics; and like her she may have sighted or touched at one or 
another of the atolls in the Vahitahi area, or, perhaps, the high islands of 
Mangareva. At any rate, it was probably during the first half of July when 
she reached the vicinity of Amanu. Whether the nights were then dark or 
whether the moon was as full and clear as only a tropical moon can be, the 
caravel’s moment of disaster no doubt came with horrifying suddenness. 

Captain Cook has left a vividly simple account of how such things 
happen—of how one of his ships collided with a reef in the best possible 
conditions on the night of 11 June 1770. The disaster occurred as he was 
skirting Australia’s Great Barrier Reef in HMS Endeavour. ‘My intention 
was,’ he wrote, ‘to stretch off [the coast] all night as well to avoid the 
dangers we saw ahead as to see if any Islands lay in the offing....having the 
advantage of a fine breeze of wind and a clear moonlight night... Before 
10 o'clock we had 20 and 21 fathom and continued in that depth until a 
few Minutes before a 11 when we had 17 and before the Man at the lead 
could heave another cast the Ship Struck and stuck fast.’ 

Cook’s first reaction was to take in all the sails and hoist out the 
boats to make soundings round the ship. Then, several anchors were car- 
ried out and his men heaved strenuously on them to try to prise the ship 
from the reef. When this manoeuvre failed all heavy and useless ar- 
ticles—-six iron cannon, the stone and iron ballast, casks, hoops, staves, oil 
jars and decayed stores—were thrown overboard. But even then the ship 
could not be moved. Meanwhile, water poured in through a hole in the 
ship’s bottom and gained considerably on the men at the pumps. This, as 
Cook put it, was an ‘alarming’ and ‘terrible circumstance’ for it 
threatened immediate destruction when the ship was refloated by the 
high tide. However, Cook risked everything and finally heaved her off, 
losing an anchor and some cable in doing so. Subsequently, the ship was 
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warped away from the reef, her sails were hoisted again, and Cook stood 
in for the land. At the same time, a sail was prepared to fother (or 
bandage) the leak, and this reduced the leak so much that soon it could 
easily be kept clear with only one pump. It was then merely a matter of 
finding a spot where the damage to the Endeavour could be repaired— 
the spot chosen being the Endeavour River near present day Cooktown. 

There is good reason to suppose that something similar to this hap- 
pened to the San Lesmes. Indeed, it would seem that the San Lesmes was 
refloated from the Amanu reef with even greater ease than the En- 
deavour. If it had been otherwise—if the caravel had stuck fast—then 
Francois Hervé or Captain Maureau and his divers would undoubtedly 
have found evidence of this. This evidence would have been in the shape 
of anchors, chain cable and other heavy, immovable gear, as well as bits of 
crockery, earthenware, coins and other small items that would have fallen 
to the reef when the vessel broke up. As it was, there were only four heavy 
cannon and a few alien stones—probably primitive cannonballs, like 
those carried by Magellan. The inference is therefore clear. By jettison- 
ing those items, the San Lesmes’ crew were able to haul or refloat their 
ship from the reef. Yet even a shallow-draught caravel could scarcely 
have escaped damage on a reef where there is little water even at high 
tide. So the captain’s first thought would have been to find a haven where 
he could beach his ship to inspect her hull and make any necessary 
repairs. 

Because an atoll would have been utterly unfamiliar to him and his 
crew, the caravel’s commander might not have given a moment’s thought 
to the possibility of attempting to enter Amanu’s lagoon in quest of the 
haven he needed. If that were the case, then there was no prospect of 
finding shelter until reaching the high island of Tahiti, some 800 km al- 
most due west. However, as will later be shown, there is evidence to sug- 
gest that, from Amanu, the caravel sailed slightly north of due west and so 
came upon the somewhat isolated atoll of Anaa, about midway to Tahiti. 

Anaa is an oval-shaped atoll which Captain Cook named Chain Is- 
land in 1769 because of the chain-like appearance of the islets on its reef. 
In early historical times, it was renowned as the most fruitful of all the 
atolls of the Tuamotu Archipelago. It had relatively deep soil which 
enabled its coconut trees and other vegetation to grow luxuriantly. The 
atoll was also noted for another reason. The greenness of its shallow 
lagoon was frequently reflected in the sky, giving navigators a bearing 
long before they could see the atoll itself. 

Anaa’s reflection in the heavens might well have drawn the hapless 
crew of the San Lesmes towards it. Thereafter, the sight of its flourishing 
palm groves and other vegetation might have raised their hopes of 
replenishing their stocks of food and water for the first time since leaving 
the Santa Cruz River. At all events, it would appear that the San Lesmes 
put into Anaa and that some of her crew left the vessel there, possibly in 
the belief that other units of their fleet would soon come along and find 
them. On the other hand, they might have been prompted by the thought 
that to continue searching for a more substantial landfall in a leaking ship 
in a seemingly empty ocean was merely courting certain death. Certainly, 
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any call at the atoll must have been fairly brief, for there is no entrance 
into Anaa’s lagoon and no anchorage off its steeply shelving shore. 

Beyond Anaa, everything suggests that the caravel passed to the 
north of Tahiti—probably in the night—and that, a day or two later, she 
came upon the high, lush islands of Ra’iatea and Huahine in the leeward 
group of the Society Islands. One of the southernmost bays on Ra’ iatea’s 
eastern side is Opoa. 

According to a tradition recorded on Ra’iatea early last century, it 
was at Opoa at some time in the prehistoric past that a band of strangers, 
headed by a man called Hiro, constructed a three-masted keeled vessel 
after stealing the necessary timber from the land of ‘King’ Puna. Even- 
tually, Hiro and his men—or, at least, some of them—sailed from the 
Society Islands in this vessel and never returned. A party of women and 
children went with them. 

Many reasons will later be advanced to support the notion that this 
tradition relates to the San Lesmes. Assuming that it does—and if it 
doesn’t, whom does it refer to?—the next question to be asked is: where 
would the Spaniards have gone next? Bearing in mind that the period in 
question is the third decade of the sixteenth century when European ex- 
pansion in the world had barely begun and knowledge of non-European 
geography was still rudimentary, it will be appreciated that the choices 
open to the Spaniards were extremely limited. They could have resumed 
their voyage to the East Indies in the hope of rejoining their companion 
vessels of Loaisa’s fleet. Or, if they had spent so much time at Ra’iatea 
that this idea was no longer feasible, then the only alternative would have 
been to attempt to return to Spain. As the Cape of Good Hope would 
have been one of the few places in the southern hemisphere whose 
latitude they knew, the first thing to do would have been to head south- 
westward to reach it. Then the objective would have been to run along 
that parallel until the Cape itself was reached, round it, and so head 
northward into the Atlantic. However, there was one substantial and un- 
known obstacle to such a plan. Lying athwart the Cape’s latitude on a 
southwestward course from Ra’iatea was the North Island of New 
Zealand... 

New Zealand Maori traditions first recorded in the early 1840s tell 
how a great seacraft called Tainui made the land at Whangaparaoa in the 
Bay of Plenty at some time in the prehistoric past after a voyage from 
Hawaiki, an old name for Ra’iatea. The traditions further state that the 
Tainui was later taken to Kawhia on the west coast of the North Island 
where she was drawn ashore and eventually ‘buried’ between two still- 
visible limestone slabs about twenty-three metres apart. There the oc- 
cupants, who included women, settled and became the ancestors of the 
present-day Waikato people. However, in the early 1820s, many of the 
Kawhia people left that area under the leadership of the chief Te 
Rauparaha and made their homes on Kapiti Island in Cook Strait. Later, 
they moved to Otaki on the mainland. As will later be seen, there is good 
reason to suppose that the traditional and recorded history of the Tainui 
people actually relates to men of the San Lesmes and their descendants. 
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(1) Caravel runs aground at Amanu; 
cannon jettisoned on reef — about July 
1526. 

(2) Caravel reaches Anaa from Amanu; 
some of crew settle there. 

(3) From Anaa, the caravel reaches Opoa, 


Ra ’iatea; caravel repaired or a new ship 

built there under the command of Hiro. 
(4) Hiro and many followers leave Opoa to » 

sail southwestward for the latitude of 

the Cape of Good Hope with a view 

to returning to Spain. Some are 

accompanied by Polynesian women. 
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(5) The North Island of New Zealand (not 
shown on map) unexpectedly bars the 
castaways’ progress. Some settle in the 
Bay of Plenty; others at Kawhia on the 
west coast. 

(6) Descendants of the Ra’iatea settlers 
migrate to the Taiarapu Peninsula of 
Tahiti. 

(7) Descendants of Anaa settlers spread to 
Raroia, Napuka, Fangatau and 
Tatakoto. 

(8) Descendants of Anaa settlers also 
spread to the Vahitahi area. 

(9) Descendants of Raiatea settlers reach 

Ra’ivavae, probably after an involuntary 

voyage. 

Descendants of Ra’ivavae settlers, 

headed by Hotu Matu’a, reach Easter 

Island. 


(10) 
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As for the Spaniards who remained behind on Anaa and Ra’iatea, it 
appears that they took wives and multiplied, and that, in the case of 
Ra’iatea, they created a chiefly Hispano-Polynesian dynasty that lasted 
down to Captain Cook’s time. Over the years, however, some of the 
Spaniards’ descendants were apparently drifted to other islands after be- 
coming disoriented at sea in storms. And so Spanish genes and some ele- 
ments of sixteenth century Iberian culture were carried further afield—to 
Tahiti, to Ra’ivavae in the Austral group, to outlying atolls of the 
Tuamotu Archipelago, and even to distant Easter Island... 

All this, at first sight, might seem far-fetched. Yet a little considera- 
tion should make it clear that, in theory, at least, it is not so. 

If it is assumed, for example, that only thirty members of the 
caravel’s crew took wives, that all had three children, that those children 
and all descendants thereafter had three children, and that each genera- 
tion was of twenty-five years, the number of part-European descendants 
of the castaways at the end of 250 years would have ranged from 3,405 to 
1,771,470. The minimum figure would apply if all descendants of the 
original mixed marriages were always equally divided by sex and if all in- 
termarried only with each other. The maximum figure would hold good if 
all the descendants married only outside the Hispano-Polynesian circle. 
Needless to say, the real figure would have been somewhere between the 
two, with more inbreeding occurring on small, isolated islands than in 
large, well-populated groups. 

As the castaways (except perhaps for one or two Negroes or Malays) 
would have been white—or olive-skinned, and as the people of Polynesia 
in the early sixteenth century were almost certainly darker, one would ex- 
pect that wherever the castaways or their descendants settled, the skins of 
some of the islanders would have become considerably lighter than in 
other parts of Polynesia. In the first generation, the skin colour of all 
children born to the castaways would have been halfway between that of 
the fathers and the mothers. This is because each child of a mixed mar- 
rage receives one set of dominant dark-skin genes and one set of reces- 
sive light-skin genes from its parents. These genes, being ‘blended’, 
produce a medium or ‘mulatto’ skin colour. However, when ‘mulattos’ 
marry each other, they may pass any one of nine combinations of skin- 
colour genes to their children—assuming that human skin colour is deter- 
mined by four genes, with each one having an additive effect on 
pigmentation. (Some geneticists believe five genes are involved). One 
child of a marriage of mulattos, for example, may get two sets of dark-skin 
genes (i.e., four pairs of such genes) passed down from its two dark- 
skinned grandmothers, and so will have the same skin colour as they had. 
Another may inherit four pairs of white-skin genes and so be as fair as its 
two grandfathers. Others, again, may inherit, one, two or three pairs of 
dark-skin or light-skin genes and so turn out to be a gradation of colours 
between their four grandparents. Subsequent generations will vary in 
skin colour according to the way the genes of the parents ‘blend’. But 
most of the descendants of mixed marriages will be fairer than their dark- 
skinned folk-mothers and darker than their fair folk-fathers—provided 
no other genetic factors intervene. The reason is that when hybrids 
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marry, the chances of their children inheriting four pairs of dark-skin 
genes or four pairs of light-skin genes are always very low—only one in 
256. 

The laws of heredity as they concern skin colour are basically the 
same in all other heritable features. However, the gradations observable 
in the case of skin colour are frequently absent elsewhere because many 
of the other features are passed on in toto rather than by halves. Some, 
again, appear to be passed on in toto, but gradations are observable on 
close examination. In eye-colour, for example, dark-eye genes are 
dominant over light-eye genes, and the former will always obscure.the lat- 
ter, so long as the dark-eyed partner has no light-eyed ancestors. In other 
words, if a blue-eyed man marries a brown-eyed woman in a completely 
brown-eyed community, all of their children will have brown eyes—al- 
though the pigmentation in the eyes of some of the children may be slight- 
ly less than in those of the mother. Regardless of this, each child will 
inherit one set of blue-eye genes from the father and one set of brown-eye 
genes from the mother; and these may be passed down in many different 
combinations to the next generation. The exact number depends on the 
number of genes involved—at least four, and probably six, the geneticists 
say. The blue eyes of the father may therefore reappear in subsequent 
generations—but only if two people happen to mate, who, between them, 
are carrying fifty per cent or more blue-eye genes. In an overwhelmingly 
brown-eyed community, this would be an infrequent event unless the des- 
cendants of the original mixed folk-parents kept intermarrying, and even 
then it would be uncommon. If, therefore, any seamen from the San Les- 
mes had blue eyes and the eyes of the islanders were dark-brown, the 
lighter features would become swamped in a sea of brown after a few 
generations. However, the castaways’ blue-eye genes, having once been 
released in the genetic pool, would always be waiting in the wings, so to 
speak, to make a reappearance; and they would inevitably do so from time 
to time. As all other eye colours are recessive to dark-brown, any light- 
brown, green or grey-eye genes released by the castaways would have 
tended to be obscured like the blue-eye genes. But like them, they would 
sometimes have lessened the pigmentation (or melanin content) of the 
eyes of the children who received them, thus making the eyes of some des- 
cendants of the castaways a lighter brown than those of the islanders 
generally. Needless to say, such people would have been less distinctive 
than those with blue eyes. Indeed, they would scarcely have been noticed 
except by the keenest observers. 

There is little doubt that the San Lesmes did carry some men whose 
light-eye genes could have left tell-tale signs in Polynesia several genera- 
tions later. As is pointed out in Appendix B, the final composition of the 
caravel’s crew probably included at least twenty Galicians, six Basques, 
fourteen other Spaniards, six Italians and four Germans or Flemings; and 
these, almost certainly, would have included some light-eye individuals. 
A survey carried out in Galicia a few years ago showed that 19.5 per cent 
of the people of that region had blue, grey or green eyes, or what 
Spaniards call ojosgarzos. The same was so in Guiptizcoa, Elcano’s home 
province. Moreover, large numbers of light-eyed people are found in 
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other parts of Spain, contrary to popular belief: and, of course, it is a well- 
known fact that blue eyes are commonplace among the Germanic 
peoples. 

As light eyes and red or fair hair frequently go together, and seem to 
be related genetically, it is not surprising that the light-eyed Spanish 
provinces also have significant numbers of red or light-haired people. 
Guipuzcoa has more than 15.5 per cent. The same proportions are found 
in the Mediterranean provinces of Huelva and Cadiz; while the Galician 
province of La Corufia, the Basque province of Viscaya, and several 
others have between 10.4 and 15.5 per cent. It may be assumed from this 
that some of the San Lesmes’ seamen almost certainly had red or fair hair. 
So if such men intermarried with dark-haired islanders, they would in- 
evitably have added their hair-colour genes to the genetic pool. However, 
as dark-hair genes dominate light-hair genes in the same way as brown 
eyes dominate blue, any blond-haired castaways could not have left many 
replicas of themselves among their Hispano-Polynesian descendants. On 
the other hand, traces of their blond locks might turn up in later times in 
piebald form, such as dark hair with yellowish roots. Or their blond-hair 
genes might produce an even more distinctive hair colour—red. 


It seems very probable [says anthropologist E. A. Hooton] that red- 
haired individuals often result from the crossing of a black-haired 
parent in whom there is a good deal of recessive red-gold pigment, 
with a blond mate in whose hair is little pigment of any kind, and some 
of that little red-gold pigment. Thus, by a process of segregating out 
recessive red-gold pigment, pure red-haired individuals result. This 
supposition becomes more plausible when we consider the usual 
combination of red hair with a milky white skin that freckles. The 
freckles represent the tanning capabilities of the brunet stock ir- 
regularly distributed in the epithelial cells. The milky white back- 
ground on which the freckles form represents the inheritance from 
the blond stock which is incapable of acquiring a protective pigmen- 
tation under the stimulus of solar rays. 


If blond-hair genes can produce red hair in a black-haired com- 
munity, it may be expected that red-hair genes will also behave in a dis- 
tinctive way. And this, indeed, appears to be the case. The red-hair gene, 
as the science writer Amram Scheinfeld has noted, is a special one which 
shows its effect if not masked by very dark-hair genes. Only when the 
melanin gene is very active, making the hair black or dark brown, is the 
red-hair gene obscured. But where the melanin gene is not so strong, the 
red-hair gene manifests itself and the result is a reddish brown or chestnut 
Shade. And if the brown-hair gene is an ‘utter weakling’, to use 
Scheinfeld’s expression, or if it is absent, distinctive red hair will be 
produced. 

Skin colour, eye colour and hair colour are the three human features 
in which the processes of heredity can be most easily observed. In such 
features as the shapes and sizes of eyes, noses, ears, lips, etc., and the 
waviness or otherwise of head hair, the results of gene-mixing are much 
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The dogs brought into Polynesia by 
the prehistoric Polynesians are now 
extinct. They are thought to have 
descended from the pariah dogs of 
Asia—like this one photographed in 
South China. Reproduced by cour- 
tesy of H. Epstein from his ‘Domes- 
tic Animals of China’ (Farnham 
Royal 1969). 





harder to study and classify. Even so, geneticists have discovered, among 
other things, that narrow and small eyes are recessive to wide and large 
eyes; that long eyelashes are dominant over short lashes; and that straight 
eyes dominate slant eyes. The geneticists know, also, that broad nostrils 
are dominant over narrow nostrils; that prominent and convex noses are 
dominant over those that are moderate and straight; and that kinky hair 
dominates curly hair, that curly dominates wavy, and that wavy dominates 
straight. They are less sure of themselves concerning the shapes of lips 
and the sizes of ears; and Scheinfeld says that so many environmental fac- 
tors are involved in the skeletal and constitutional aspects of the body that 
‘the classification of peoples on this basis is a formidable, if not impos- 
sible, task’. 

It will be gathered from all this that if castaways from the San Les- 
mes did intermarry with islanders in the eastern Pacific, their genes, in 
succeeding generations, would have produced results in a regular pattern 
—even in those heritable features that are difficult to study and classify. 
It is safe to say, therefore, that a good proportion of the castaways’ most 
direct descendants would have inherited enough of the features of their 
male forebears to look like Europeans. Yet few of those descendants 
would have looked quite as European as the castaways themselves. If the 
castaways’ wives had had brown skins, the skins of their descendants 
would generally have been lighter than their wives’ but darker than their 
own. If their wives’ hair had been black and theirs otherwise, the hair of 
their descendants would still have been black—except where blond or 
red-hair genes occasionally produced crops of reddish-brown, chestnut 
or completely red hair. Large eyes in the castaways’ wives would general- 
ly have reappeared as large eyes in subsequent generations. Brown eyes 
would almost invariably have reappeared as brown—except when a rare 
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pair of blue eyes from the Bay of Biscay or elsewhere came ‘smiling 
through’. Flat Polynesian noses with broad nostrils would have tended to 
stay flat; but straight Polynesian hair would have got such kinks, waves 
and curls in it as the castaways had in theirs. In short, any island where 
the castaways’ genes had a chance to assert themselves would have 
developed a new ethnic type, unlike anything to be found in the ‘pure’ 
Polynesian islands. This new breed would, of course, have inherited 
many other features besides those mentioned, for example, blood types, 
fingerprint patterns, the ability or otherwise to sing, and probably intel- 
ligence. In addition, it would probably have been taller and stronger than 
either of the original types, for the mating of people of diverse racial 
origins is apt to produce a hybrid vigour, which geneticists call heterosis. 
Heterosis is said to have occurred on Pitcairn Island among the Anglo- 
Polynesian descendants of Bounty mutineers. It has also been noted 
among descendants of Maori-European marriages in New Zealand and 
those of European-Asian marriages in Hawaii. Another factor that 
would undoubtedly have distinguished any descendants of castaways 
from the San Lesmes is a propensity to wear clothes where their darker 
compatriots in tropical Polynesia had no need of them. 

Like the castaways themselves, any fowls, pigs or dogs that the cast- 
aways brought with them would have betrayed themselves genetically in 
subsequent generations if they had mated with Polynesian counterparts of 
different breeds. They would have been even more obvious if they 
remained apart. However, Oviedo’s anecdote about the failure of the 
San Lesmes’ captain in the Santa Cruz River to buy the last two fowls in 
Loaisa’s ships leaves little doubt that no alien breed of fowl could have ar- 
rived in the caravel. But there is no such certainty about pigs and dogs. If 
European pigs were introduced, they would probably have been detec- 
table in later times by their superior size. As for European breeds of dog, 
they are likely to have stood out even more clearly because dogs come in 
a greater variety of shapes and sizes. If, for example, the caravel’s crew 
had carried some spaniels with them, as was customary in sixteenth cen- 
tury Spanish ships, the spaniels’ long, silky hair and distinctive ap- 
pearance would have clearly differentiated them from the short-haired, 
prick-eared dogs that the Polynesians bred for food. Naturally, the dis- 
tinction would have become blurred if the two types were interbred. But, 
as with human beings, examples resembling the original types would oc- 
casionally have been seen—if Nature were allowed to take its course. 
However, where interbreeding did take place the long hair of the original 
spaniels would have tended to disappear in subsequent generations, as 
long hair in dogs is recessive to short. Floppy ears would probably have 
disappeared also, as upright ears are known to be dominant in some 
breeds. 

It need scarcely be said that if some of the seamen of the San Lesmes 
(not to mention their livestock) survived the loss of their ship to leave 
their genetic imprint in Polynesia, one would also expect them to have 
made an impact in other ways. They could have done this in four main 
fields. They could have left their mark on the material culture of the 
region; they could have influenced its folk culture (including religion and 
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language); they could have dominated or influenced political affairs and 
social mores; and they could have brought in diseases that were unknown 
in the area previously. 

From the point of view of disease, the mere arrival of the castaways 
or their descendants at any island could have had the same devastating ef- 
fect on the inhabitants as the arrival of Europeans in the Pacific in the 
eighteenth century. In the latter case, the islanders died in their 
thousands through having no resistance to the commonplace germs that 
the cosmopolitan Europeans brought with them. So there is good reason 
to suppose that the castaways might have quickly lessened their numerical 
inferiority in the islands they reached in the same unwitting way. In such 
circumstances, it would naturally have been easier for them to leave their 
marks on the political, social and cultural life of the region than if they 
were always heavily outnumbered. 

There is no knowing now, of course, what the social and political sys- 
tems of Eastern Polynesia were in the early sixteenth century. However, 
it is probably safe to say that a group of men who had battled halfway 
around the world would have been more aggressive than any community 
of insular sixteenth century Polynesians; and being in a desperate situa- 
tion, they would have been more ruthless. The castaways might therefore 
have quickly attained positions of political power even in a large com- 
munity. But they are more likely to have made a strong impression on the 
culture of an island or a locality with a small population. 

On any island where the castaways did achieve important positions, 
one may readily imagine that, with the object of inspiring continuing fear 
and respect, they might have fostered the notion that their white skins 
were closely associated with their superior ‘know-how’ and technology. 
White men have frequently done this where they have won sway over 
people of a darker complexion. One of the consequences is that lightness 
of skin becomes politically and socially desirable. In such communities 
the duskier descendants of mixed marriages frequently go to considerable 
lengths to keep their skins as light as possible, both because white skins 
are looked on as more attractive and because it ‘pays’ to be white. On the 
other hand, the people with no white-skin genes are obliged to put up with 
their condition as best they can, and this—as in the United States or 
South Africa—frequently means standing on the bottom rungs of the 
political and social ladder. Colour consciousness, therefore, is likely to 
have been an important fact of life in any place where the crew of the San 
Lesmes, or the lighter of their descendants, won positions of power; and 
one would expect the local language to have acquired an array of words to 
describe the various shades of skin colour. 

In the field of material culture, the castaways are likely to have made 
their greatest impact in those areas where Spanish forms and techniques 
were Clearly superior to those of the local people or where local forms did 
not exist. In the main, the castaways would have known more about their 
own profession of the sea than anything else. So one would expect their 
influence to have been most marked in matters pertaining to boats, fish- 
ing and navigation. Yet the castaways’ influence could scarcely have be- 
come paramount in some of those matters. Rather, features from both 
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When the Loaisa expedition left 
Spain in 1525, Europeans still 
believed that the earth was the 
centre of the universe and that the 
sun, moon and planets revolved 
around it in a series of spheres. The 
idea was first propounded by the 
Egyptian astronomer Ptolemy in the 
second century A.D. This illustration 
of the Ptolemaic conception, with 
the universe borne on the shoulders 
of Atlas, is from William 
Cunningham’s ‘The Cosmographi- 
cal Glasse’ (London 1559). A subject 
addressed in the book is the num- 
ber of celestial soheres—a matter of 
considerable doubt to scholars of 
the time. Ptolemaic notions were 
still current in Shakespeare’s time. 
Both ‘Twelfth Night’ and ‘Pericles’ 
contain references to the music of 
the spheres. 


Spanish and Polynesian culture must have been blended out of sheer 
necessity. For example, once the castaways’ supplies of iron, nails, 
sailcloth and the like were exhausted, any boats they built must have taken 
on a somewhat Polynesian appearance. Thus woven mats would have had 
to serve as sails, and the castaways would have had to learn the art of 
using sinnet to sew the planks of their hulls together. Likewise, a lack of 
large timber trees would have forced them into unaccustomed 
economies, so that the hulls of their boats are likely to have become nar- 
rower until, in the end, they might have had to adopt the Polynesian prac- 
tice of using outriggers to balance them. This, in turn, could have led to 
the invention of, or, at least, the construction of, the double canoe, 
whereby two narrow hulls were lashed together with the aid of staves to 
create a vessel beamy enough and stable enough to carry bulky cargoes 
and to go on long voyages. Yet despite the modifications that their en- 
vironment must have forced upon them, one may imagine that the cast- 
aways would have continued to build their boats much as they had always 
done. If, therefore, their techniques survived, their sailing vessels should 
have been just as distinctive in later times as a person with white skin, red 
hair and blue eyes. Similarly, one may imagine that once the castaways’ 
metal tools were lost, stolen or worn out, they would have made replicas 
of them in shell, wood, bone or stone. One may further imagine that the 
castaways would have adapted their navigational lore to their new en- 
vironment—that, despite the immediate or eventual loss of their naviga- 
tional instruments, they would have divided the horizon into its 
accustomed cardinal points, and that they would have continued to steer 
by the stars on long night voyages. Needless to say, the castaways would 
have discovered many stars in the southern sky that had previously been 
but littke known to Europeans. So if, in accordance with centuries-old 
European practice, they had grouped them into constellations, that would 
not have been surprising. Nor would it have been surprising if the con- 
stellations they fixed on did not correspond with those of modern times, 
for it was not until 1603 that Johann Bayer, a German astronomer, added 
twelve constellations—all in the southern sky—to the forty-eight 
proclaimed by Ptolemy in the second century A.D. The astronomy of 
Ptolemy would, in fact, have been the only astronomical system known to 
the castaways, as their departure from Europe preceded the heydays of 
both Copernicus and Galileo. So apart from understanding that the 
world was round, the castaways would have been inclined to picture the 
earth as the centre of the universe, enclosed within an elaborate series of 
cycles and epicycles in which the sun, moon, stars and planets had their 
courses. 

Because of the limited resources of their new environment and their 
limited metal tools, the castaways’ impact on the material culture of the 
islanders might not have been extensive. In the Tuamotus, for example, 
any knowledge they may have had about building a stone house with a 
tiled roof, chimneys, glass windows, etc. would have been of little avail on 
an atoll where the only possible building materials were coral rock and 
what could be had from bushes and trees. Nor could they have usefully 
used any knowledge they may have had about farming where there was no 
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soil to speak of, no familiar fruits or vegetables, and a tropical climate. As 
for the wheelwright’s craft, there would have been little point in practising 
this where there were no beasts of burden and everything could easily be 
transported by sea. Nor would they have been likely to introduce such 
crafts as weaving and pottery—even supposing they were skilled in them 
—when there was no thread and no familiar clay to use. 

Much of the practical knowledge of the castaways could, therefore, 
have been lost in a single generation. However, their knowledge, ideas 
and beliefs in matters of morals, religion and other things of the mind 
could have considerably altered much of the folk culture of the islands 
they settled. If, for example, the castaways had found cannibalism prac- 
tised, it seems likely that their Christian morality would have been out- 
raged and they would have done their best to overthrow it. No expertise 
in the local language would have been needed to protest about such mat- 
ters. As the early explorers and missionaries found in Tahiti, effective 
communication is possible without being an accomplished linguist. 
However, the castaways could not have become effective immigrants in 
Polynesia without learning the local language; and the probability is that 
they would eventually have adopted this even among themselves. The 
reason is that the castaways, almost certainly, had a variety of languages 
as their native tongues. The Basques would have spoken Basque, a 
strange, ancient, immensely difficult language that is unrelated, so far as 
is known, to any other living tongue. The Galicians would have spoken 
Galician, a descendant of the Vulgar Latin of Roman times, which has 
more in common with Portuguese than the Spanish of Castille. The 
Flemish and German gunners would have spoken Germanic languages: 
and any Italians who transferred to the San Lesmes from the Sancti 
Spiritus would have spoken a different language again. So only castaways 
who came from parts of Spain other than Galicia and the Basque provin- 
ces would have been native speakers of a language approximating that of 
the Spanish court. Although the others would undoubtedly have known 
Spanish more or less, and used it as a lingua franca, they would certainly 
not have spoken it from preference. In any case, even if all the castaways 
had spoken the same native tongue, they are unlikely—as a small group of 
immigrants—to have had any more impact on the languages of Polynesia 
than, say, the million-odd foreign migrants have had on English in 
Australia since World War II. As the American ethnologist Charles Pick- 
ering wrote more than a century ago, it is false to think that ‘nations’ go 
about in masses, the strong overcoming the weak, and imposing their cus- 
toms, religion and languages on the vanquished. ‘The adoption of a lan- 
guage,’ he said, ‘seems to be very much a matter of convenience, 
depending on the numerical majority. A stranger learns the language of 
the community in which he may happen to fix his abode; and his children 
often know no other.’ 

If the castaways had had their own women with them there is, of 
course, a possibility that an enclave of, say, Spanish, Basque or Galician 
speakers might have survived in some remote corner of the Pacific. But 
as they did not, it goes almost without saying that any children they had 
could only have learned the language of their mothers at their mothers’ 
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knees, and would have learned nothing of their fathers’ languages unless 
the castaways made special efforts to teach them. Thus within a single 
generation all trace of the castaways’ languages would probably have 
been effaced—except, perhaps, for a few Polynesianised words from the 
Iberian peninsula for hitherto unknown concepts. However, as 
Tuamotuan, for example, has only fifteen sounds and Tahitian only thir- 
teen, the Iberian words could easily have become modified virtually 
beyond recognition within only a day or two. This is what happened to 
European words in Tahiti some two and a half centuries later. Names 
such as Bougainville, Cook and Banks became Putaveri, Tute and Opano 
overnight and words like governor, Chinese and July became tavana, 
Tinito and Tiurai respectively. 

As the castaways could not have taught their children anything of 
consequence until they were at least five years old—or at least five years 
and nine months after their shipwreck—it is reasonable to assume that 
some of them would have acquired a good knowledge of the local lan- 
guage by then. They would thus have been able to use the vernacular to 
instruct their children and perhaps other islanders in some of the 
mysteries of their Catholic religion, which, then as now, played an all-im- 
portant part in Spanish life. Here, however, the castaways would have 
been limited in what they could pass on by a number of fortuitous factors. 
If, for example, a copy of the Old Testament survived with them, but the 
New Testament did not, their religious teachings would almost certainly 
have taken on a more Jewish cast than was customary in Spain at that 
time. On the other hand, if no books survived at all, or if no one survived 
who could read, the castaways could only have passed on what they could 
recollect of the chants, prayers, Bible stories and so on that they had 
learned at home, and what they could invent. In this respect, it is worth 
noting that the cult of images which is popularly associated with the 
religion of Spain is not universal in that country. The Basques, in par- 
ticular, do not make use of the crucifixes, Madonnas, sacred hearts, etc. 
that are so beloved of Latin Spaniards. So this aspect of [berian culture 
would not necessarily survive a sixteenth century Spanish shipwreck. 

Another cultural item that could be expected to become an early 
casualty, at least in its original form, is the art of writing. With no means 
of replenishing their stocks of books and writing materials, and faced with 
the problem of adapting their knowledge to a foreign language, it may be 
readily imagined that the Roman script of the castaways would have 
tended to degenerate into more primitive forms—if it were passed down 
to their part-Polynesian descendants at all. Such degenerate scripts are 
known to have developed in several previously illiterate communities 
once the art of writing became known to them, and these thereafter 
served as a means of communication. Thus, on any island where the cast- 
aways or their descendants settled, some form of script could well have 
been used to pass down knowledge from one generation to another. In 
the main, however, it might be expected that the chant, endlessly 
repeated, would have been the principal means of instruction and record. 

Apart from introducing European notions of music and dancing, a 
diversion or two, and such everyday customs as handshaking (as opposed 
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to the traditional Polynesian greeting of pressing noses), a shipload of six- 
teenth century Spaniards and other Europeans could scarcely have in- 
fluenced communities of Stone Age Polynesians in many other ways. 
Certainly, any castaways from the San Lesmes left no overwhelmingly ob- 
vious traces of themselves in the Pacific islands. If they had, the story of 
the lost caravel would surely have become common knowledge long 
before now. However, a careful reading of Pacific literature of the past 
four and a half centuries has convinved the writer that there are, or were, 
many anomalies about the people and culture of the region that can only 
be explained by assuming the survival of the caravel’s crew. 

These anomalies, set against the background of the European ex- 
ploration and penetration of the Pacific islands, will be brought into focus 
in the following pages. Particular attention will be paid to what the 
various observers recorded about the skin, hair and eye colours of the is- 
landers, about their general appearance, their clothing and ornaments, 
their dogs and pigs (if any), their boats and other maritime accoutre- 
ments, their houses, furniture, tools, religion, morals, customs, dances, 
music, ability to sing, diseases, and such other matters as seem relevant. 
Where possible, sufficient data will be given so that the reliability or bias 
of any subjective statement may be assessed. Thus, if the information is 
known, it will be indicated whether an observer had minutes, hours, 
months or years to study any particular subject. Likewise, each observer’s 
competence will be recorded—whether he was a ship’s captain, scientist, 
ordinary seaman, missionary, businessman and so forth, and whether he 
was Spanish, French, English, Belgian, Dutch, Russian, etc. All this in- 
formation should, in the end, enable each reader to make up his or her 
own mind on four questions: 


1. Can it be assumed that the four cannon of Amanu did come from 
the San Lesmes? 
. If so, did any of the caravel’s crew survive the grounding of that 
vessel and intermarry with Polynesian women? 
3. What was the extent (if any) of their genetic influence in the 
Pacific islands? 
4. And what cultural and other impact (if any) did they have in the 
Pacific? 


bo 


It need scarcely be said that, unless a time machine is one day in- 
vented, absolute truth will probably never be arrived at in these questions. 
Yet one verity can be stated concerning them. This is that of the 
numerous observers who will be called to give evidence in the following 
pages, only one—Philibert de Commerson—ever gave serious thought to 
the possibility of an early Spanish shipwreck in the eastern Pacific and 
what the consequences of such an event might be. 
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The Great Unknown Sea 


FOR eighty years after the Loaisa expedition passed through the eastern 
Pacific, no white men’s ships are known to have sailed within hundreds of 
kilometres of Hao or Amanu. Nor are they likely to have done so. The 
Spaniards, initially the only Europeans with a frontier on the Pacific’s 
eastern margin, had, in the main, more rewarding things to do than to ex- 
plore it. As for other nations, they had no reason for wanting to enter the 
Pacific at all—until Spain in the east and Portugal in the west had built up 
colonies and trading monopolies that were worth attacking. 

Spain’s conquest of Mexico, the rich Aztec empire, took place in 
1521. This was followed soon afterwards by the conquest of Guatemala, 
the Mayan empire. The Spaniards’ thoughts then turned to a golden 
kingdom called Biru or Peru that was rumoured to lie somewhere to the 
south of Panama. In 1531, Francisco Pizarro, an illiterate adventurer, 
succeeded in reaching this land after two earlier attempts had failed. 
Having captured and murdered the Inca Atahualpa, Pizarro and his fol- 
lowers soon overcame the Inca’s subjects. By January 1535 Pizarro had 
founded Lima as the city of his government, with nearby Callao its port. 
Meanwhile, expeditions pushed south into what are now Bolivia and 
Chile, and eventually those regions were conquered also. However, op- 
position to Pizarro’s rule developed among some of the Spaniards, and 
this, indirectly, led to the first Spanish attempt to explore the eastern 
Pacific. 

When news of Pizarro’s difficulties reached Mexico, Cortes sent him 
a party of reinforcements in a ship commanded by Hernando de Grialva. 
In April 1537, Grijalva landed the troops in the Peruvian port of Paita. 
While there he learned of some reputedly wealthy islands that were said 
to lie somewhere in the Pacific to the south-west and he resolved to go in 
search of them. He pushed down to the 29th parallel without finding any- 
thing, then turned about to return to Mexico. His crew, however, op- 
posed him in this, urging him to sail for the Moluccas. When he refused, 
they murdered him and steered for those islands themselves, on a course 
somewhere near the Equator. Four months later, wracked by hunger, ex- 
haustion and disease, they reached some islands to the north of New 
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Guinea. Soon afterwards, their rotting ship fell to pieces, and the crew 
were either killed by the natives or captured and enslaved. A few of the 
latter eventually reached the Moluccas, where the Portuguese governor 
took pity on them, despite a conviction that Cortes had sent them to try to 
regain the Moluccas for Spain. 

Meanwhile, Andrés de Urdaneta, one of the few survivors of the 
Loaisa expedition, had returned home. In a report to the Council of the 
Indies, he spoke of the rich trade that Spain would enjoy if she again oc- 
cupied the Moluccas. He also mentioned the possibility of trade with 
China and the ‘Islas del Poniente’, as the Philippines were then called. 
Although Emperor Charles V could not be tempted to reopen the Moluc- 
cas question with Portugal, he did grant a request from Pedro de Al- 
varado, the conqueror of Guatemala, to trade in spices elsewhere in the 
Far East. Alvarado, himself, never took advantage of this grant. But in 
November 1542, an expedition of six ships left Mexico under Ruy Lopez 
de Villalobos and crossed the Pacific to the ‘Islas del Poniente’. Vil- 
lalobos renamed the islands the Philippines after the emperor’s son and 
established a base on Sangani Island, but was eventually driven south to 
Tidore through shortage of food. Meanwhile, his flagship San Juan made 
two attempts to return to Mexico, but as with Saavedra’s Florida, she was 
defeated by contrary winds. After the second attempt, Villalobos ac- 
cepted a Portuguese offer of transportation to Spain; and so, for the 
second time in two decades, Spanish dreams of rich commerce in the Far 
East came to nought. Moreover, the problem of how to cross the Pacific 
from west to east remained unsolved. 

For the rest of the reign of Emperor Charles V, the Spaniards did no 
more about the potential Far East trade. However, new plans were laid 
soon after his son, Philip IJ, came to the throne in 1556. Among the plan- 
ners was Urdaneta, now a venerable Augustinian priest. After several 
years of preparation, a fleet of four ships left Mexico under Miguel Lopez 
de Legaspi. Urdaneta accompanied him as chief navigator and adviser. 
Legaspi’s instructions were to explore, colonise and Christianise the 
Philippines, to look for gold and spices, and to investigate the possibility 
of trade with other countries. He was also to try to discover a return route 
to Mexico. 

Soon after leaving Mexico, one of Legaspi’s ships, the San Lucas, 
under Alonso de Arellano, became separated from the others. She 
reached the Philippines independently in January 1565, having narrowly 
escaped shipwreck in the low and dangerous Marshall Islands. Arellano 
remained in the Philippines for three months, then set out to return to 
Mexico. In doing this, he ran north to the 40th parallel and thus got into 
the zone of westerly winds and the east-flowing Japanese current. In this 
region, it proved quite easy to cross the Pacific to North America, from 
where the passage to Mexico was equally straightforward. The San Lucas 
thus became the first ship to complete a voyage from Mexico to the 
Philippines and back. Meanwhile, Legaspi’s other ships had also become 
entangled in the Marshall Islands. But having got clear of them, they duly 
reached the Philippines where some of the Spaniards landed and formed 
a settlement. Legaspi’s flagship, San Pedro, eventually set out to return to 
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Mexico under Urdaneta’s command; and by coincidence, she, too, was 
taken into the same high latitudes as the San Lucas and reached the 
North American coast without difficulty. 

With the practicability of return voyages between the Philippines 
and Mexico now demonstrated, the way was open for a rich trade to 
develop between those two countries. Indeed, from then until the end of 
the Napoleonic wars, a year seldom passed without the voyage of at least 
one ship from Acapulco to Manila or vice versa. These ships, the largest 
and richest merchant vessels of their age, were the celebrated Spanish 
galleons. They carried the luxuries of the Orient to Mexico for onward 
shipment to Spain, and returned to the Philippines with silver ingots. 
Outward from Mexico, they sailed with the north-east trade winds in or 
about 13 degrees North latitude, thereby avoiding the troublesome Mar- 
shall Islands. On the way back, they took the same course as the pioneer- 
ing ships of Arellano and Urdaneta. 

The development of the galleon trade coincided with the first 
Spanish attempt to explore the South Pacific. Almost from the time of 
Pizarro’s conquest of Peru, rumours had persisted among the Spaniards 
that islands of great wealth existed somewhere in the South Pacific. 
Years earlier, it was said, the Inca Tupac Yupanqui had discovered two 
islands called Hagua Chumbi and Nifia Chumbi, and had returned from 
them with gold and silver, a copper throne, black slaves and the skin of an 
animal like a horse. Other tales told of islands of great riches called 
Coatu, Qtien and Acabana. These tales created the notion that the is- 
lands in question were the fabled Islands of Solomon, source of the wealth 
of the celebrated Biblical king. One of the ablest conquistadores, Pedro 
Sarmiento de Gamboa, became convinced that these islands were the 
outposts of a great continent, which stretched north-west from Tierra del 
Fuego to within fifteen degrees of the Equator, some 600 leagues from 
Peru. Sarmiento’s theory and other considerations finally persuaded the 
viceroy of Peru to provide two ships to go in search of the supposed land. 
Under the command of the viceroy’s nephew, Alvaro de Mendajfia, the 
ships left Callao in November 1567 with instructions to find the continent 
and settle there. They sailed for fifty-eight days before making their first 
landfall—-a small island in the group now called Tuvalu. From there they 
turned south and after about three more weeks they came to a large, high 
island which Mendafia named Santa Isabel. Several other large islands— 
including Guadalcanal, San Cristobal and Malaita—were discovered 
over the next six months. All were inhabited by naked, woolly-headed 
black men who were often inhospitable or positively hostile to the 
Spaniards. Despite this, many of the Spaniards were excited by the is- 
lands they had found. The glitter of pyrites in the islanders’ clubs con- 
vinced some that the rocks of the islands contained gold. Others thought 
they saw traces of gold when they panned the streams. Those who had 
visions of quick wealth wanted to settle in the islands and exploit their im- 
agined riches, wheras Mendana was still eager to discover the continent 
he had set out to find. In the end, it was the pilots who had their way. 
With provisions and ammunition running short, the two ships worn and 
leaky, and many of the men sick, the pilots declared that the expedition’s 
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only hope of survival was to return to Peru at once. After a last token 
search for the southern continent, they headed north to cross the Pacific 
in the track of the galleons. 

Rumours began to circulate soon after Mendajia returned to South 
America that he had, in fact, discovered some islands of great wealth and 
that these were the Solomon Islands—the name his discoveries bear 
today. Mendajia, himself, certainly thought his islands were the outposts 
of a continent; and with his uncle. the viceroy, he went to Spain to seek 
permission to go there again. The king granted his wish in 1574, but on his 
way back to Peru to prepare his fleet, he called at Mexico, fell foul of 
enemies of his uncle, and was imprisoned. When, finally, he reached 
Peru, a series of other events occurred to delay his voyage. In 1578-79, 
Francis Drake, the first foreign interloper to enter the Pacific, sailed up 
the west coast of South America from Magellan Strait, looting towns, cap- 
turing treasure ships, and causing fear and confusion from Chile to 
Mexico. Then, Thomas Cavendish, another English privateer, slipped 
past the Spanish defences, captured a Manila galleon, and further 
damaged Spanish morale. But after his compatriot Richard Hawkins was 
captured off the Peruvian coast in 1594, Mendafia was able to renew 
preparations for his long-deferred voyage. 

In June 1595, Mendafia sailed for the Solomon Islands with a fleet of 
four ships carrying a large number of prospective colonists. A thirty- 
year-old Portuguese, Pedro Fernandez de Quiros, acted as pilot. Five 
weeks out from Paita, the expedition reached four islands on the eastern 
edge of the Polynesian triangle which Mendajia named after the viceroy, 
the Marques de Mendoza—a name since shortened in English to Mar- 
quesas Islands. After a fortnight among these islands, Mendafia’s ships 
pressed on to the west, passing only two small islands before approaching 
the outliers of the Solomons. Here the expedition ran into a heavy fog 
near the volcano island of Tinakula, and when this cleared up, one of the 
four ships had disappeared, never to be seen again. Mendafia sub- 
sequently tried to establish a settlement on the island of Ndeni, which he 
called Santa Cruz. However, disagreements soon broke out among the 
colonists; the islanders were frequently hostile; and sickness and death 
struck many of the Spaniards down. After ten weeks, and following the 
death of Mendafia himself, the settlement was abandoned and the 
remaining three ships set sail for the Philippines. Only two, however, 
reached their destination. The third disappeared near the little-known 
Caroline Islands, and was never afterwards heard of. 

About ten years later, Mendafia’s pilot, Quiros, gained royal ap- 
proval for a new South Seas expedition. He sailed from Callao in Decem- 
ber 1605 with two ships and a launch, having a total complement of 
ninety-two men. His first objective was to try to discover some islands or 
a great body of land that he thought must exist near the Marquesas Is- 
lands. To do this, he shaped his course well to the south of that previously 
taken by Mendafia, and after four weeks he reached the south-eastern 
fringe of the Tuamotu Archipelago. Having passed the atolls of South 
Marutea, the Actaeon Group and Vairaatea, his ships swung northward 
and so came upon Hao Atoll, which Quiros called La Conversién 
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de San Pablo (St Paul’s Conversion). The three ships approached the 
atoll at its north-eastern corner, where many palm trees were growing. 
As no anchorage could be found in that vicinity, the launch was sent 
southward to search for one along the eastern coast. Here and there, 
smoke could be seen rising and presently those in the launch cried out: 
‘People, people on the beach’. The launch and two other boats were sent 
in to land a party of well-armed men. As they pulled towards the shore, 
about thirty islanders, armed with clubs and lances, stood in a row, await- 
ing them. They were quite friendly, however, and beckoned and called on 
the Spaniards to land. The friendly reception accorded the two Spaniards 
encouraged a couple of their companions to swim ashore too. One of 
these had an especially white skin. This apparently fascinated the is- 
landers, for Quiros noted that they ‘came and felt his back, breast and 
arms, showing much astonishment’. The islanders themselves were like 
the half-caste offspring of whites and Negroes. ‘They are the colour of 
mulattos but with well-made limbs and good features’, wrote Fray Juan de 
Torquemada, a historian of the expedition. To the accountant, Juan de 
Iturbe, the islanders had a ‘tawny complextion like mulattos’ and were 
‘well disposed’. 

The islanders and the Spaniards talked by means of ‘well-under- 
stood signs’. The islanders pointed to the thatched houses of their village 
and invited the Spaniards to go there for a meal. The Spaniards, for their 
part, offered to take the islanders to their ships. As neither party could 
prevail, and as it was getting late, the Spaniards swam back through the 
surf to their boats and returned to the ships just as the sun was setting. 

Next day, Quiros sent two boat parties ashore to a slightly elevated 
palm-clad island to search for water. The surf broke on the reef with 
great fury. But the Spaniards jumped into the surf with their arquebuses, 
spades, crowbars and jars, and except for one accident, they got ashore 
without difficulty. They dug for water in several places but found it brack- 
ish. However, they did get a good supply of coconuts, with which they 
marched back to the beach. On the way they saw a figure coming towards 
them. It seemed at first to be a man but proved to be a woman. She was 
so old that some thought it a miracle she could stand on her feet. She was 
tall and large, with a brown, wrinkled face. Her teeth were few and 
decayed; while her fine, black hair, interspersed with grey, was ‘dressed in 
the Spanish fashion’—to use the words of Fray Martin de Munilla, one of 
the priests. A small white dog with patches of a darker colour ran at her 
heels. Gonzalez de Leza, the second pilot, recorded that it was ‘a dog like 
ours’. Leza also noted that the landing party found half of a cedar pole on 
shore which he thought had been ‘worked on the coast of Nicaragua or 
Peru’. 

The old woman agreed to accompany the Spaniards to the flagship. 
Quiros was delighted to see her. He seated her on a box and gave her 
meat and soup to eat. However, she could not manage the hard ship’s bis- 
cuit except when it was softened in wine, and this ‘she indicated she knew 
well’, as Quiros himself put it. The old woman expressed much pleasure 
when Quiros gave her a looking glass, and everyone agreed that she was 
well-mannered and would not have been bad-looking when young. She 
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looked at the men with attention, but displayed the greatest interest in the 
boys. And when she was shown the ship’s goats, she looked at them ‘as if 
she had seen others’. Noticing a gold ring with an emerald set in it on the 
finger of one of the Spaniards, the old woman asked him for it by signs. 
But he said he could not give it to her without cutting his finger off, and 
for this she seemed sorry. When a brass ring was offered to her, she did 
not care for it; but she was glad to accept a length of Rouen cloth and 
other things to dress in.! 

At this point, Quiros noticed that several canoes had come from the 
village on the other side of the lagoon, bringing seventy-two islanders in 
them. He sent his boats ashore to meet them, and the old woman went 
too. Each of the canoes contained fourteen or fifteen men, except the 
largest which had twenty-five. ‘This little fleet consisted of vessels like 
well-made galeots,’ Leza recorded. ‘They were not of one tree trunk, but 
very subtle, with curious mat sails. Better ones could not have been made 
in Castille’. 

Leaving their canoes well secured, the islanders jumped ashore to 
meet the Spaniards. As soon as they saw the old woman, they ran to 
embrace her, surprised at seeing her clothed. Meanwhile, a robust, 
broad-shouldered man of about fifty with a ‘good-complexioned face’ was 
pointed out as the islanders’ chief. He wore on his head a crown of small 
black feathers, which were so fine and soft that they looked like silk. 
‘From the back of his head’, Fray Torquemada recorded, ‘there fell a 
mass of red and rather curly hair, reaching half way down his back. This 
caused great astonishment among our people, to find that, among a race 
which is not white, there should be such red hair, though they believed it 
to be his wife’s, knowing that he was married’. 

By signs, the Spaniards invited the chief to visit their ships. He and 
several companions got into the boats, but they had scarcely done so 
when, apparently fearing treachery, all but the chief jumped out again and 
swam ashore. The chief wanted to do likewise, but some of the boat party 
grabbed and held him, and finally tied him down, while the rest rowed 
rapidly to the flagship. He struggled violently all the way, but became cal- 
mer when Quiros climbed down to the boat with a palm frond as an 
emblem of peace and personally untied his bonds. The chief looked at 
the ship with much attention, ‘wondering at its build and talking a good 


Sir Clements Markham completely misconstrued the original Spanish account of 
this incident when he translated it into English in ‘The Voyages of Pedro Fernandez 
de Quirés, 1595 - 1606’ (Hakluyt Society, London, 1904). According to Markham, 
it was the old woman who was wearing the gold ring with the emerald set in it, and 
it was she who said she could not part with it, except by cutting her finger off. 
Markham’s error was subsequently copied into a number of English-language works 
on the Pacific, and, as will have been seen in the first chapter of this book, the 
misconception about who was wearing the ring was one of the factors that aroused 
the present writer’s interest in the fate of the ‘San Lesmes’. Credit for discovering 
Markham’s error is due to Denys Choffat. ‘Découverte de Hao et fin d’une légende’. 
‘Bulletin de la Société des Etudes océaniennes’, No. 205 (1978), pp. 323 - 28. 
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deal’. But as he made it clear that he did not want to stay, Quiros gave 
him some presents, and the boat took him ashore again. 

On leaving Hao,the Spaniards first coasted the southern part of the 
atoll and then ran up the western side on a nor’ westerly course. Their next 
landfalls seem to have been Tauere, Rekareka and Raroia, three atolls 
that they did not approach. The expedition then got clear of the 
Tuamotus, and did not see land again until isolated, palm-clad Caroline 
Island appeared on the horizon. A week later, the Spaniards searched for 
water at Rakahanga Atoll, one of the northernmost atolls of the present- 
day Cook Group. Then they sailed westward for five more weeks before 
seeing land again—Taumako Island in the Duff Group of the Solomons. 
From there, they worked southwards, and as the double chain of islands 
now called Vanuatu came in sight, Quiros became convinced that he had 
found the great south land he sought. He named it La Austrialia del 
Espiritu Santo, and made grandiose plans for building a city on the shores 
of St Philip and St James Bay in the island now known as Santo. These, 
however, came to nothing and the expedition set out to return to Peru. 
Quiros, in the flagship, eventually reached Mexico; while his second-in- 
command, Luis Vaez de Torres, took the other two ships to the Philip- 
pines after passing through the strait between Australia and New Guinea. 
Although the expedition was an utter fiasco commercially, Quiros was 
still enthusiastic about the potential of the Pacific Islands and unsuccess- 
fully pestered officialdom for the rest of his life to send him on another ex- 
pedition. 

Meanwhile, a series of events in Europe had made conditions ripe 
for the Dutch to challenge the trading monopolies that the Portuguese 
and Spaniards had established over the previous century. Among other 
things, they sought to break Portugal’s stranglehold on the East Indies 
spice trade; and from 1595 onwards scores of their ships sailed to the 
Moluccas to trade for spices directly. Most of these went out by way of 
the Cape of Good Hope. But a few tried the Strait of Magellan route, 
sometimes with the dual aim of attacking Spanish shipping on the Chilean 
and Peruvian coasts. 

The first Dutch ships to enter the Pacific from the South American 
side were the Liefde and Trouw, which left Rotterdam in June 1598 under 
Jacob Mahu. The Liefde eventually reached Japan; the Trouw disap- 
peared in a storm in about 27° or 28° N. Although little is known of the 
routes they took across the Pacific, they seem unlikely to have touched at 
any islands below the Equator. Other Dutch expeditions that passed 
through the eastern Pacific were commanded by Oliver Van Noort (1599- 
1600), Joris Van Spilbergen (1614-17), Willem Cornelisz Schouten and 
Jacob Le Maire (1615-16) and Jacob l’Hermite (1624-25). Of these, only 
Schouten and Le Maire touched at any islands south of the Line. 

Schouten and Le Maire, with two ships, Eendracht and Hoorn, left 
Holland in June 1615. Their aim was to try to find the great south land 
that Quiros had sought, and, failing that, to reach the East Indies and 
trade there. As the newly-formed Dutch East India Company had been 
granted exclusive use of the Strait of Magellan, Schouten and Le Maire 
sought a more southerly passage, and in so doing they rounded Cape 
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_-~ Horn (or Hoorn, as they spelled it). As their ship of that name had been The Great 
burned a few days earlier, the Eendracht was alone when she entered the 
Pacific and headed north for the Juan Fernandez Islands to refresh. The Unknown 
Dutchmen then steered to the north-west, and later west, ‘looking out 
eagerly for the southern land,’ as Schouten wrote, “but almost despairing Sea 
and fearing there was no such land’. On 10 April 1616, about five weeks 
after leaving Juan Fernandez, the expedition sighted Pukapuka Atoll 
(Magellan’s San Pablo) in the north-eastern corner of the Tuamotus. 
Being badly in need of fresh food and water, the Dutchmen tried to land 
a boat, but were foiled by a heavy surf. Finally, they anchored their boat 
some distance off the island and either swam ashore or hauled each other 
ashore with ropes. The island had no human inhabitants, but the 
Dutchmen found three dogs there which apparently could not bark or 
make a noise. Le Maire described them as ‘three Spanish dogs, very 
lean’. The island itself was called Honden Eylandt (Dog Island), a name 
it bore on European charts for the next two and a half centuries. 

Further west, Schouten and Le Maire came upon Takaroa Atoll 
where they met a canoe containing four naked red men with long, black 
hair. Later, at its sister atoll, Takapoto, a great multitude of naked men 
could be seen on the beach shouting and making signs for them to go 
ashore. Three islanders who rowed out to the Eendracht's sloop as she 
was sounding for an anchorage, were given presents of beads and knives. 
They then pulled over to the Eendracht, and ventured near enough for the 
Dutchmen to throw them a rope. Eventually one of them screwed up his 
courage to climb into the ship’s balcony. In doing so, he pulled out nails 
from the window shutters of a couple of cabins and hid them in his hair. 
His companions acted in similar fashion when they ventured on board. 
‘Being very desirous of having iron,’ Schouten wrote, ‘they pulled out the 
nails everywhere, and even thought to pull out the bars and great iron 
bolts about the ship.” The islanders were entirely naked except for a small 
mat over their genitals. Schouten recorded that their skin was marked 
with various figures—‘serpents, dragons and such like figures of strange 
kinds’—and it seemed to him that these had been burnt on with gunpow- 
der. Le Maire, on the other hand, noted only that their skin—particular- 
ly of their fingers—was marked with ‘many figures, long, round and 
square.’ The islanders were ‘fat and bulky, of large structure and robust, 
their noses flat and their ears pierced’. It was in the holes in their ears 
that they hung some nails and beads that the Dutchmen gave them. ‘It ap- 
pears clearly that hitherto this island was unknown and unfrequented, for 
it is in want of everything,’ Le Maire added. 

After leaving Takapoto, the Dutchmen discovered another atoll, 
Manihi, which was uninhabited and provided them with food and water. 
Their next landfall was Rangiroa, the largest atoll of the Tuamotus. To 
the west of these, the Dutchmen noticed a great swell from the south 
which convinced them that no land lay in that direction, or that if it did, it 
was a long way off. The Eendracht was, in fact, now clear of the 
Tuamotus, and more than three weeks passed before they saw land again 
—two of the northern outliers of the Tonga group, Tafahi and 
Niuatoputapu. After a brief stop at these islands and at neighbouring 
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Niuafo’ou, the Dutchmen reached Futuna and Alofi, two high, contiguous 
islands to the north-west, where they spent ten days wooding and water- 
ing. They then continued on a westerly course, passing to the north of 
New Guinea, and finally reached Java, which the Dutch had occupied 
several years earlier, 

An account of the Eendracht’s voyage, attributed to Schouten, was 
published in Amsterdam in 1618. It went through thirty- eight Dutch edi- 
tions during the next few years. An account by Le Maire, was published 
in 1622. This, too, was republished many times. However, public interest 
in the Eendracht’s voyage did not inspire anyone to imitate it. There was, 
in fact, only one other European voyage into the heart of the South Pacific 
during the remainder of the seventeenth century. This was the voyage of 
Abel Janszoon Tasman, who set out from Java in August 1642 at the be- 
hest of the Dutch East India Company to search for the great south land. 
Tasman’s voyage took him via Mauritius to New Zealand and Tonga. But 
it revealed nothing to excite his employers, and for the next eighty years 
no further attempts were made to discover the land that Sarmiento had 
postulated. 

Except for the Spanish galleons, the only European vessels to cross 
the Pacific during this period were a few French merchantmen and 
British privateers. None of these ventured far into the eastern South 
Pacific. The French ships, mainly from St Malo, traded in Chile and Peru 
from 1695 to 1726, and occasionally crossed the Pacific to Guam and 
China in the track of the galleons. The privateers preyed on Spanish ship- 
ping off the South American coast and sometimes made a similar cross- 
ing. The privateers were manned by such celebrated buccaneers as 
William Dampier, Lionel Wafer, John Clipperton, George Shelvocke, 
Woodes Rogers and Edward Davis. Davis was the only seaman of the 
period to add anything new to South Pacific geography. In 1687, he dis- 
covered some land about 600 leagues west of the Chilean port of 
Copiapo, which was placed on the charts as Davis’ Land. Although no 
land was subsequently found in the position assigned to it, many years 
elapsed before geographers and seaman ceased to believe in its existence. 

Meanwhile, in 1675, Arend Roggeveen, a Dutch mathematician, ob- 
tained permission from the Dutch authorities to make yet another search 
for the southern continent. Although the project fell through for lack of 
money, Roggeveen’s son Jacob successfully revived it about forty-five 
years later. He persuaded the Dutch West India Company to provide 
him with three ships for a voyage into the Pacific from the South 
American side. The ships were the Arend, Tienhoven and Afrikaansche 
Galei (African Galley) which sailed from Holland on 1 August 1721. 

Roggeveen’s instructions were to search for Davis’ Land and also 
for some land further west in 15° S., that Schouten had surmised to exist. 
After rounding the Horn Roggeveen’s expedition touched at Juan Fer- 
nandez, then headed WNW and later west in search of Davis’ Land. No 
land answering Davis’ description was found, but on Easter Day (5 April) 
1722, the expedition came upon a small, inhabited island which Rog- 
geveen named Paasch Eylandt (Easter Island). The Dutch ships stayed 
there for five days; made a last attempt to find Davis’ Land in its vicinity; 
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then proceeded north-west. Roggeveen’s aim was to reach the Honden 
Eylandt of Schouten and Le Maire, and from there to search for the land 
mentioned in the second part of his instructions. It turned out, however, 
that all three ships missed Honden and their next landfall was Tikei, an is- 
land of similar size and almost in the same latitude, but about 650 km fur- 
ther west. Roggeveen viewed his landfall uneasily, but decided that it was 
Honden, despite a big difference between his estimated position for it 
and Schouten’s estimate for the real Honden. This error led to disaster in 
the early hours of the following morning. The African Galley, a small, flat- 
bottomed ship, was running ahead of the Arend and Tienhoven, as was her 
custom, when those on board suddenly saw reefs ahead. The reefs were 
those of Takapoto Atoll, which Schouten and Le Maire had discovered 
and which was not expected to be seen for several days. Although the 
African Galley’s crew had time to fire distress signals to warn the other 
ships of impending danger, they could do nothing to save their own ship. 
In a trice, she was on the reef and stuck fast. 

All that day and the following day, the crew strove to refloat the ship, 
but to no avail. The African Galley had split open and filled with water. 
Meanwhile, the Arend and Tienhoven sailed round to the lee side of the is- 
land to escape the wind; and for five days their boats toiled to get the 
stranded crew and their effects off the reef. During the rescue opera- 
tions, five sailors from the two ships got drunk and decided to stay on the 
island. As the last boat left the disaster scene, they shouted out: ‘We wish 
you a successful voyage. Say goodnight to our friends in Amsterdam. We 
shall stay here.’ Roggeveen predicted an early death for these men, the 
first known European deserters in the South Pacific. ‘Being driven by 
drunkenness or wanton lust to have bodily intercourse with women of the 
Indians’, he wrote, ‘they will surely be killed.’ 

After leaving Takapoto, Roggeveen sailed west then south past the 
atolls of Manihi, Apataki, Arutua and Rangiroa until reaching the 
upraised island of Makatea. There some much-needed refreshments 
were obtained after the Dutchmen had driven some hostile islanders from 
the landing place and had fired at others who ambushed them and pelted 
them with stones. Roggeveen and his officers then agreed that as they 
had failed to find Schouten’s supposed land along the 15th parallel, they 
should sail with all haste for East Indies to join the annual fleet for Hol- 
land—and this they did. The Dutchmen therefore did not trouble to in- 
vestigate two high islands, probably Borabora and Maupiti, that were 
seen two days after leaving Makatea. Nor did they spend more than a few 
hours among the Samoan islands, which they discovered in mid-June 
1722. The positive results of Roggeveen’s voyage were, indeed, so negli- 
gible that the Dutch henceforth lost all interest in the Pacific and their 
voyages of exploration to that ocean came to an end. More than forty 
years passed before the British revived such voyages with that of John 
Byron in 1765, and so ushered in the era of Cook. Until then, the Pacific, 
for most practical purposes, could have best been described as the Great 
Unknown Sea. 
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APART from the Spanish galleons which plied annually between Mexico 
and the Philippines, only one European ship crossed the Pacific in the 
first forty years after Roggeveen’s return to Holland. This was HMS Cen- 
turion, the flagship of Commodore George Anson, who was sent from 
England in 1741 with a fleet of six ships to attack Spanish shipping in the 
Pacific. Two of Anson’s ships failed to round Cape Horn and another, 
HMS Wager, was wrecked on the bleak south coast of Chile. The 
remainder did great damage to Spanish commerce on the American 
coast; but because the crews were much reduced by sickness and death, 
Anson destroyed two of the ships and set out to return to England with 
only the Centurion. After crossing the Pacific north of the Line, Anson 
captured a Spanish treasure galleon off the Philippines and returned to 
England with booty worth £400,000. 

An account of Anson’s exploits published in 1745 aroused great in- 
terest in England and helped to set men thinking once more about the un- 
known South Seas. It was Anson’s view that the South Seas would offer 
great commercial possibilities if settlements were established on strategic 
islands in the Atlantic and Pacific for the refreshment of British ships. 
The islands he suggested were the Falklands, nearby Pepys Island, and 
Juan Fernandez, about 650 km west of Chile. 

Although nothing came immediately of Anson’s proposals, other in- 
fluences kept them alive. One of these was the publication in 1744-48 of 
a new edition of John Harris’ A Collection of Voyages and Travels, edited 
by one John Campbell. In this, Campbell argued that the long-sought-for 
southern continent lay somewhere between New Zealand and South 
America, and that the islands sighted in the South Seas from Quiros to 
Roggeveen were, in fact, ‘promontories’ of this great land. Campbell 
claimed that the Terra Australis Incognita would be a promising field for 
British trade, and he, too, urged that the Falklands and Juan Fernandez 
should be settled so that British merchants could exploit it. 

Campbell’s cry was taken up in France. In 1756, Charles de Brosses, 
president of the Parlement of Dijon, published his Histoire des Naviga- 
tions aux Terres Australes in which he proclaimed that the unknown 
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southern continent probably covered from eight to ten million square 
miles, and was fabulously rich in minerals, fruits, fish, etc. In his view, the 
continent lay somewhere in an area which he called Polynesia (a word 
that he was the first to use); and it was because previous navigators had 
sailed too far north of Polynesia that the continent remained undis- 
covered. The discovery of this great land, he said, was ‘the grandest, 
noblest, most useful enterprise a sovereign could undertake’, and he 
urged his countrymen to act quickly so that it would not fall into British 
hands. 

Nevertheless, the English were the first to attempt to find it. On 21 
June 1764 Commodore John Byron, a survivor of the Wager wreck of 
1741, left England with two ships, HMS Dolphin and Tamar. Byron had 
orders to search for unknown lands in the South Atlantic, to take posses- 
sion of the Falkland Islands and to search for a north-west passage to 
Europe from the North Pacific. Nothing was said in his instructions 
about the southern continent or lands in the South Pacific. However, 
after carrying out the first part of his orders, Byron simply ignored the 
rest and went off to look for Davis’ Land—the land that Roggeveen had 
sought in vain. Having failed in this, he continued on a westerly course, 
apparently in the hope of finding the southern continent. 

On 7 June 1765, Byron came upon two previously undiscovered is- 
lands in the northern part of the Tuamotu Archipelago, Tepoto and 
Napuka. As fresh vegetables were urgently needed for his scurvy-hidden 
crew, Byron approached the islands hopefully. But no bottom could be 
found even close to the shore, so he sailed on having named his landfalls 
the Islands of Disappointment. Some islanders seen on shore were 
described as being of both ‘a deep copper colour’ and ‘of a very black 
complexion’. Apart from coverings to hide ‘what nature taught them to 
conceal’, they were naked. 

Two days further west, Byron came upon another atoll, Takaroa. Its 
inhabitants lit fires and followed the ships along the beach. Others came 
down inside the lagoon in large canoes. When Byron sent his boats in to 
make soundings, hundreds of armed islanders waded into the water, 
making ‘a terrible noise’. Some swam out to the Tamar's boat, and one 
man got in and stole a seaman’s jacket. Further along, towards the atoll’s 
south-west point, about sixty armed men came out in two large double 
canoes, apparently intent on chasing the boats away. However, they 
quickly paddled off when the boats chased them, ran their canoes through 
the surf and hauled them up on the beach. Later, after they had attacked 
the Englishmen with clubs and stones, the Englishmen opened fire on 
them, killing several and putting the others to flight. The Englishmen 
were thus able to capture one of their double canoes, which was taken out 
to the Dolphin. One hull was nearly ten metres long, the other somewhat 
shorter. They were joined together about two to two and a half metres 
apart by stout spars. Each had a mast, but a single sail, neatly made of 
matting, served them both. ‘There must be an infinite deal of labour in 
making one of these Canoes,’ Byron wrote, ‘the Plank is extremely well 
worked & carved in many places. It is sewed together, & over every Seam 
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is a strip of Tortoise Shell to keep the water out. Their Cordage is as good 
& well laid as any I ever saw tho’ made of the rind of Coco Nutt.’ 

Having discovered that his ships could not anchor at the western end 
of the island, Byron worked back to a reef entrance he had previously 
seen. After a shot fired over their heads had driven the islanders away, a 
boat party landed and gathered a few coconuts. Byron himself went 
ashore next morning. He found the islanders’ village delightfully situated 
in a grove of stately trees. Except for some dogs which kept up ‘a dread- 
ful howling’ all day, it was deserted. Byron did not say what the dogs 
looked like, but he recorded that the islanders’ houses were ‘mean and 
low’. However, there were many fine, large, newly-built canoes nearby 
and the islanders had left ‘a thousand marks of their Ingenuity behind 
them’. In looking through the huts, Byron and his men found the carved 
head of a Dutch long boat’s rudder, which was very old and worm-eaten. 
A piece of hammered iron, a piece of brass, and some iron tools were also 
seen. Byron had obviously never heard of the wreck of Roggeveen’s 
African Galley on neighbouring Takapoto, for he thought the islanders’ 
ancestors must have got these items ‘by cutting off one of those Dutch 
ships who attempted to make discoveries this way many years ago & who 
were never afterwards hear of’. He added: ‘they make use of a Tool ex- 
actly like a Carpenters Adze made out of a Pearl Oyster Shell, which is I 
suppose in imitation of those they saw on board that Ship, & which in all 
probability are now worn out...’ 

The Englishmen got several boatloads of coconuts and scurvy grass 
on Takaroa. Then they sailed over to Takapoto where the islanders were 
friendly and gave them coconuts and water. As no anchorage could be 
found, Byron decided to sail on. ‘I honor’d these Two last Islands by the 
name of King George’s Islands’, he wrote. He noted also that he had seen 
two or three large boats in Takapoto’s lagoon, one of which had two 
masts, and some rigging overhead to support them. 

A day or so after leaving Takapoto, the Dolphin and Tamar reached 
Rangiroa, which Byron named Prince of Wales Island. As a ‘prodigious 
surf’ was running and many dangerous reefs were seen, no attempt was 
made to land on it, and the two ships continued on a westerly course. 
Soon afterwards they encountered a mountainous swell from the south- 
ward, which had not been felt since a day or two before the discovery of 
Tepoto and Napuka. This, combined with the fact that flocks of birds had 
been seen flying southward in the evenings, convinced Byron that land 
must lie in that direction. ‘Had not the winds failed me in the higher 
latitudes...” he wrote, “I make no doubt that I should have fell in with it, & 
in all probability made the discovery of the S Continent’. As it was there 
were sO many sick men in his ships that he had to hurry on, intent on 
reaching Tinian in the Marianas, where he knew from his voyage with 
Anson that fresh food could be obtained. 

In the 6,500 or so kilometres from Rangiroa to Tinian, Byron passed 
only three small islands—Puka Puka in the Northern Cook Group, Atafu 
in Tokelau, and Nukunau in the Gilbert Islands. His voyage across the 
Pacific was therefore scarcely of a kind to place him in the front rank of 
the world’s explorers. However, his opinion about the location of the 
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long-sought-for southern continent carried great weight at the British 
Admiralty; and within three months of his return to England, the Dolphin 
under a new commander, Captain Samuel Wallis, was fitted out for a 
second Pacific voyage. A sloop, HMS Swallow (Captain Philip Carteret), 
was assigned as her consort; and a merchant vessel, the PrinceFrederick, 
was commissioned as a store ship. 

When the Dolphin left Deptford on 26 July 1766 to sail to Long 
Reach on the River Thames to take in her guns and gunners’ stores, exa- 
ctly 241 years had passed since the Loaisa expedition’s departure from La 
Coruna. In all those years only eight European expeditions had ventured 
into the eastern South Pacific, and only thirty or so islands, mostly atolls, 
had been discovered. Of the inhabited atolls—about half—landings had 
been made on only seven—once because of shipwreck. No landing party 
had ever stayed ashore more than a few hours, so little had been learned 
of the islands’ inhabitants. The great difficulty in exploring the region had 
been the lack of safe harbours where ships could refit, refresh their crews 
and take in food, water and firewood after the long, exhausting haul from 
the Strait of Magellan. The new voyage of the Dolphin was to change all 
that. 

After leaving England, Captain Wallis’ instructions were to round 
Cape Horn or pass through the Strait of Magellan, and then to search for 
the ‘Land or Islands of Great Extent’ that were believed to exist between 
Cape Horn and New Zealand. In mid-January 1767 the expedition 
reached the eastern entrance to the strait, where the Dolphin and Swallow 
took in stores from thePrince Frederick. The store ship then sailed for the 
Falkland Islands, and the Dolphin and Swallow began a tedious passage 
of the strait. They entered the Pacific on 11 April. That same day, the 
Swallow became separated from her consort and the two ships did not 
meet again. The Swallow, as it turned out, took a more southerly course 
than the Dolphin and passed through the eastern Pacific in lower latitudes 
than any previous ship had done. She came upon several previously un- 
known islands, but all were uninhabited and no landings were made. The 
first was Pitcairn Island, then Mururoa, Nukutupipi and Anuanu Raro, 
three small atolls on the southern fringe of the Tuamotus. Four weeks 
later the Swallow reached Ndeni Island (Mendana’s Santa Cruz) on the 
other side of the Pacific without sighting any more land. 

Meanwhile, Wallis in the Dolphin had made a new, but unsuccessful 
search for Davis’ Land, and had then steered northward and westward 
into the tropics. Nearly seven weeks after leaving Magellan Strait, the 
Dolphin’s crew sighted birds, dolphins and other indications of land, 
which set everyone wishing that the Swallow was still in company in case 
of night-time shipwreck. George Robertson, the Dolphin’s master, 
reflected grimly that after such a disaster the crew would have no means 
of getting home. ‘The loss of our Ship’, he wrote in his journal, ‘is the loss 
of our lives to our King and Country——besides the Loss of any Descovery 
that we may make’. Robertson at this time, was one of the few fit men on 
board. Both the captain and first lieutenant were ill with a bilious disor- 
der; eighteen to twenty seamen had scurvy and other ailments; and many 
of the others were weak and unwell. However, the sight of two small is- 
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lands on 6 June 1767 revived their drooping spirits and raised hopes of 
fresh food. 

The first iskand—which Wallis called Whitsunday—was Pinaki, a 
tiny, almost perfectly circular atoll, about 160 km south-east of Hao and 
Amanu. The other was Nukutavake, 13 km north-west of Pinaki. Pinaki, 
at first, seemed to have little to offer. But when two canoes were seen 
paddling off towards Nukutavake, Tobias Furneaux, the second 
lieutenant, was sent ashore to bring off all the fresh food he could. As no 
anchorage could be found near the atoll, Furneaux’ party had to don cork 
jackets and swim through the surf to reach the beach. They returned to 
the Dolphin well-laden with coconuts, scurvy grass and purslane, plus 
several pearlshell fish hooks and pieces of tortoiseshell. The island, they 
said, was uninhabited, but it had on it three neatly-thatched shelters and 
several canoes in the course of construction. 

Another boat tried to land on the island next morning. But as the 
surf was too high, Wallis decided to bear away for Nukutavake. Furneaux 
was sent ahead with two armed boats. About fifty men, women and 
children, armed with long, bone-tipped spears gathered on the beach to 
oppose Furneaux’ approach. Other, older men and women lit fires at 
every possible landing place. The Englishmen made all the friendly signs 
they could think of, and held up beads, ribbons, nails and shears. But the 
islanders still shook their spears threateningly. Only when the Dolphin 
stood close in and fired a nine-pound shot over their heads did they act 
more peaceably and respond to the Englishmen’s sign-language requests 
for water and coconuts. Indeed, when three of Furneaux’ party jumped 
ashore, the islanders ‘Shaked hands and seemed very friendly’, as 
Robertson put it. Before long they had brought some 200 coconuts and 
several large coconut shells of water to the beach. They put their offer- 
ings in the Dolphin’s boats and were paid for them in nails, beads and 
small hatchets—the nails being the most popular. When all business was 
concluded, everyone parted seemingly good friends. But when the 
Englishmen indicated that they would return next morning, the islanders 
stared and did not seem pleased. 
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The Dolphin lay to for the night. At sunrise, Furneaux went off with 
two boats to take possession of the island, to honour it with the name of 
Queen Charlotte, and to get all the fresh food he could. The island’s men, 
armed with spears, were drawn up on the beach as he approached their 
village. The women and children were embarked in four large double- 
canoes, apparently ready to make off somewhere. The men’s display of 
resistance was brief. When Furneaux ordered a musketoon to be fired to 
frighten them, they, too, took to the canoes and made sail to the westward. 
A fifth canoe joined them off the western end of the island. Robertson 
noted that the canoes were about nine metres long, 1.2 metres broad and 
90 to 110 cm deep. They were built of small planks sewn together, and 
fixed to several small timbers ‘not unlyke the frame of our Boats’. They 
were made double by lashing two hulls together about a metre apart. 
Three beams fixed to the gunwales were used to do this. One was for’ard, 
one aft, and one amidships. A mast was stepped in the middle beam, and 
was supported by a pair of shrouds belayed aft—or supported by a set of 
ropes, coiled round a cleat, to use a less seamanlike expression. In 
Robertson’s view, the sails looked like topmast steering sails with the tack 
part uppermost, which was a shellback’s way of saying that the sails were 
triangular in shape. Wallis, himself, who was no mean artist, made a 
sketch of the canoes as they sailed off. As for the islanders, Robertson 
described them as middle-sized and of a dark copper colour with long 
black hair hanging loose round their shoulders. They had some sort of 
cloth or mat round their middles, but no other clothing, except for one 
man who had a head-dress of feathers. 

Other than rats, Furneaux and his men found no living creatures 
ashore; and although the palm trees had been stripped of their nuts, there 
were still enough to fill the Dolphin’s boats. The discovery of three small 
ponds of fresh water prompted Wallis to stay near the island overnight 
and send watering parties ashore in the morning. The captain and several 
officers landed with the waterers. Robertson, who was among them, took 
the opportunity to stroll round the island. He found the village to consist 
of about twenty houses. They were ‘built after the Indian manner’ and 
thatched with palm leaves’ as net [neatly] as any Farmers office house in 
England’. Three large sailing craft were being built on stocks. Two were 
of about eight to ten tons; the third, of about twelve tons, was only in 
frame and had no planks on her. ‘What Trade they Carie on with this 
large Craft I know not’, Robertson wrote, ‘but am certain they are not for 
fishing round this Island, but built in purpos for careing on a trade to 
some distant shoar thats of greater Extent nor this Island’. 

William Hambly, a midshipman, who also saw the partly-built boats, 
recorded that they were ‘made with planks about 1/2 an inch (13 mm) 
Thick Sowd together.’ Each had a keel. They were built ‘very regularly, 
tapering at each end and Broad in the Middle.’ Hambly also noticed 
several hatchets and fishing nets that the islanders had left behind. ‘The 
hatchets,’ he wrote, ‘are made of shel] about four inches long and three 
broad, which is fixed to a piece of wood 13 cr 14 inches long & resembles 
a Coopers Adze.’ The fishing nets were stout, strong and well made, and 
‘in ye same form as our English Netts.”. Hambly’s opinion about the fish- 
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ing nets was shared by Robertson, who wrote: ‘We likeways saw several 
pices [sic] of Small Nets here made after the same manner that they are in 
England with Great Balls of ready-made line...’ Wallis, for his part, 
recorded nothing about the nets, but he seemed to find European af- 
finities in the islanders’ tools. *The tools they make use of for building 
their canoes,’ he wrote, ‘are shells sharpened and fixed on sticks and 
made like Adzes, Chizles and Awls...”. Both Wallis and Robertson 
recorded that the islanders did not bury their dead, but left the bodies to 
putrefy above ground, under canopies. 

Besides getting a good supply of water from the island, the English- 
men took possession of several of the islanders’ artifacts, including a small 
canoe, and left a Union Jack, some hatchets, billhooks, knives, nails and 
beads in exchange for them. The Dolphin then made sail to westward, 
steering the same course that the islanders had been seen to take. By 
doing so, the Englishmen hoped to reach ‘a mutch finer country’ than 
either Pinaki or Nukutavake had proved to be. However, the next island, 
which was seen within a few hours, was only a crumb of land like the 
others. It was, in fact, Vairaatea Atoll, the same island that Quiros had 
seen in 1606, the day before reaching Hao. Wallis called it Lord 
Egmont’s Island. No bottom could be found even close to the shore and 
no attempt was made to land on it. As the Dolphin sailed by, the crew saw 
seven double canoes hauled up on the beach, and about fifty men waving 
their pikes. Robertson thought they included the same people who had 
set out from Nukutavake. 

In the seventy-two hours after passing Vairaatea, the Dolphin 
passed three more atolls - Paraoa, Manuhangi and Nengonengo. Only 
Paraoa was seen to be inhabited and there the islanders ran along the 
beach with long spears and lit fires, apparently to make it clear they 
wanted no visitors. Three and a half days beyond Nengonengo, the Dol- 
phin reached a lofty island, covered with coconut and other trees. This 
was Mehetia, or Osnaburg Island, as Wallis called it. Boats were sent off 
to it in the hope of getting refreshments. However, as the only possible 
landing place was occupied by more than 100 armed men and women, the 
Englishmen decided not to attempt to get ashore. As a result, two fowls, 
a pig and some fruit were all the provisions they obtained. Furneaux, who 
was in charge of the boats, reported that the inhabitants seemed to be 
more numerous than the island could support; but as he saw several large 
double canoes on the beach, he surmised that there must be other, larger 
islands not far distant. As this seemed a reasonable conjecture, Wallis or- 
dered the boats to be hoisted in, and the Dolphin resumed a westerly 
course. Next day, the Englishmen reached a much larger, much more 
fruitful island—Tahiti. It appeared at first as a lofty mountain covered at 
the top by clouds. “This made us all rejoice and fild us with the greatest 
hopes Imaginable,’ Robertson wrote, ‘we now lookt upon our selves as 
relived from all our distresses as we was almost Certain of finding all sorts 
of refreshments on this great Body of Land... We now suposed we saw 
the long wishd for Southern Continent, which has been often talkd of, but 
neaver before seen by any Europeans.’ 
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As the Dolphin approached her new landfall, a thick fog came down 
and obscured everything from sight. When it cleared up, the easternmost 
point of the land was only two leagues away, and a hundred canoes could 
be seen paddling out to the sip. On coming within pistol shot, the pad- 
dlers lay to, looked at the ship in apparent astonishment, and held ‘a sort 
of council of war.’ The Dolphin’s men made all the friendly signs they 
could think of, held up trinkets, and tried to entice the islanders on board. 
The islanders replied by holding up plantain branches, paddling round 
the ship, and laughing and talking a great deal. After one of them had 
made a speech lasting fifteen minutes, the canoes came closer and some 
of the islanders ventured aboard. The first to do so accepted a few 
trinkets and, as Robertson recorded, ‘shaked hands with us’, thereby 
demonstrating that—like the Nukutavake people—he was familiar with 
the Englishmen’s mode of greeting. 

With perhaps as many as 800 islanders milling about the ship in 
about 150 canoes, the English sailors made signs to them to bring off food 
in exchange for cloth, knives, beads and other trinkets which they showed 
them. Some sailors grunted like pigs to suggest the notion of pork; others 
crowed like roosters to indicate that poultry was wanted. The Tahitians 
quickly understood, and some went off in their canoes to bring the 
desired goods. Others began to pull at the iron stanchions and other iron 
work; and when the sailors showed them some nails ‘which they appeared 
very fond of,’ those on board became most unwilling to leave the ship 
without something made of iron. Finally a nine-pound shot was fired over 
their heads to frighten them, and this cleared the ship at once. The Dol- 
phin then bore away to westward to seek a place to anchor in. Robertson 
thought the island had ‘the most Beautiful appearance its posable to 
Imagin’. It was densely populated all along the coast, the houses being 
‘lyke long Farmers Barns’. Robertson and his companions were now fully 
convinced that they had found the southern continent. 

Early next morning the barge and cutter were hoisted out to sound 
for an anchorage. However, hundreds of Tahitian canoes crowded 
round, sometimes trying to ram the English boats, and sometimes trying 
to board them. The Englishmen fired their muskets in the air in the hope 
of frightening the Tahitians away, and when this failed they fired at the 
Tahitians, killing and wounding one or two. For the next day or two, the 
Dolphin lay precariously off a low sandy spit, which Captain Cook later 
called Point Venus. Some Tahitians came out in their canoes to trade, 
but they did not always barter fairly and several of their number were shot 
for their dishonesty. Meanwhile, the Dolphin’s gunner, John Gore, was 
sent off with a boat’s crew to get water, which was now desperately 
needed. He was still diffident about landing and tried to get the Tahitians 
to fill his casks for him. The Tahitians filled four, but kept two, and then 
tried to inveigle the English sailors ashore by getting some handsome 
women to play ‘a great many droll, want[on] tricks’. Robertson noted that 
some of the women were a light copper colour, some a mulatto, and 
others ‘almost if not altogeather White.’ The sailors were agreeably 
stirred by their antics, but deferred going ashore until they became better 
acquainted with the Tahitian temper. 
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The day after this incident, the Dolphin’s barge and cutter were 
again sent to sound for an anchorage; and this time they found one in 
Matavai Bay, to the west of Point Venus. The Dolphin followed the two 
boats in; got stuck briefly on a reef that is still known as the Dolphin Bank; 
and finally anchored, unscathed, in seventeen fathoms. Next morning 
some 4,000 men in about 500 canoes crowded round the ship. After ac- 
ting peaceably for a time, and using some young women to play the same 
‘droll and wanton tricks’ of the previous day, the men suddenly bom- 
barded the Dolphin with stones. A lively engagement ensued, but the 
Englishmen’s artillery soon drove the Tahitians off, and by noon that day 
not a single canoe was to be seen in the water and not ten people along the 
beach. A day or two later, Wallis sent Lieutenant Furneaux ashore to run 
up the British flag and take possession of the island in the name of King 
George III. The significance of this ceremony was lost on the Tahitians, 
for they again gathered in large hostile numbers to make yet another at- 
tack on the Dolphin. However, their warlike spirit soon evaporated in the 
face of further artillery fire and Wallis completed a rout of them by send- 
ing his men ashore with axes and saws to disable their canoes. From then 
on, the Tahitians did everything they could to make friends with the 
Englishmen and by the time the Dolphin sailed from Tahiti after a stay of 
six weeks, Anglo-Tahitian relations were most cordial. 

Wallis’ purpose in staying in Tahiti was to obtain wood, water and 
food and to allow his sickly crew to recover their health. Boat parties 
were therefore sent ashore each day to barter nails, hatchets, ear-rings 
and toys for the desired commodities, and to allow the sick to stretch their 
legs and breathe the land air. The first boat party met with a pleasant 
reception, for the Tahitians brought a number of handsome young girls to 
the riverside for their delectation. Robertson noted that as on the pre- 
vious occasion some of the girls were a light copper colour, others a 
mulatto and some almost white. Several old men who were with them 
made them stand in line and made signs to the English sailors ‘to take 
which they lyked best and as many as they lyked,’ and they even showed 
them ‘how to use the poor young Girls.’ This agreeable encounter soon 
led to a brisk commerce in what Robertson called ‘the old trade,’ the 
medium of exchange on the English side being a nail. All went well for 
ten days or so—until the Dolphin's carpenter reported that every cleat in 
the ship had been drawn and all the nails carried off. At the same time, 
the boatswain stated that most of the hammock nails had been pulled out 
and that two-thirds of the men were sleeping on the deck for want of nails 
to hang their hammocks on. This was alarming news, for not only was the 
‘old trade’ causing considerable damage to the ship, but the prices for 
provisions were rising steeply. Instead of a small nail purchasing a 
medium-size pig, large spikes were now demanded. An inquiry to try to 
discover the nail thieves proved of little avail because all the sailors were 
apparently involved. Moreover, as warnings did not deter them from 
continuing to pull the ship apart, most shore excursions were finally for- 
bidden except by the wooding, watering and trading parties. Because of 
this and because Wallis also forbade exploratory work, Robertson, who 
seems to have had the most inquiring mind in the ship, did not see as 
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much of Tahiti as he would have liked. Nevertheless, he made the most of 
his opportunities and was always diligent in noting down what he saw. 

Among the many things that he briefly described were the islanders’ 
double canoes, fishing gear, and bows and arrows. Two double canoes 
that he saw drawn up on the reef as he was taking bearings from a boat in 
Matavai Bay were about 15 metres long. They seemed capable of carry- 
ing about eight tons. The two vessels were raised about 60 cm off the reef 
with several large logs of wood - ‘after the same manner that we would 
rais a ship to put on a new keel.’ Subsequently, through a spy glass from 
the Dolphin’s deck, Robertson saw several such canoes under sail. At 
first sight they seemed like large schooners or sloops, and because of the 
way the Tahitians greeted their arrival he thought they might be 
‘Strangers come from some other Country’ or ‘trading Vessels that hade 
been some distant voyage.’ Although eager to see them at close hand, 
Robertson never had an opportunity to do so. On the other hand, he did 
examine some Tahitian fishing lines. They were made of ‘silk grass’, and 
were as neat as any fishing lines in England and ‘made in the same man- 
ner.’ As for the bows and arrows, he ‘scarce saw any that was fit for War’ 
and neither he nor his shipmates ever saw a Tahitian use them to kill any- 
thing. Robertson noted also that the Tahitians had three domestic 
animals—pigs, fowls and dogs. He thought the pigs were of a Chinese 
breed, and that the fowls were ‘the same as ours in England.’ But beyond 
saying that two dogs he saw were ‘fine’ and ‘fatt’ he did not further 
describe them. 

The Tahitians’ clothing, Robertson recorded, was made from a ‘sort 
of willow’. A woman called ‘Oberea’, whom the Englishman took to be 
Tahiti’s queen, wore white under-garments of this cloth, while those on 
top were yellow and red. Robertson and the queen became quite friend- 
ly, and on one of his shore excursions, she dressed him in the Tahitian 
manner. Having cut off a three-metre length of Tahitian cloth, she made 
a hole in the middle of it for his head, put it on him, then tied the garment 
round his waist with a sash of even finer cloth. Later, the queen took 
Robertson into some of the Tahitian houses and introduced him to the 
residents. The appearance of some of the people seems to have surprised 
him. 


At the last House where we Calld, [he wrote] their was two of the 
handsomest Young Ladys that I ever saw upon the Island. One in 
particular was fully as fair and hade as Good features as the 
Generality of Women in England. Hade she been drest after the 
English manner, [I] am certain no man would [have] thought her of 
Another Country. I first shaked hands with two fine Jolly old people, 
which I supose was the Young Ladys parents; but they were both of 
a Mullato colour. I then shaked hands with the Young Ladys who 
was both fine, brisk, spirited women. The fairest seeing that I took 
more notice of her than the oyther began to be very Merry and we 
compaird skinns and hers was rather fairer and Whiter nor mine. 
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The fairness of some of the Tahitians and the variety of skin colours 
among them were a constant source of interest and puzzlement to 
Robertson. A few days after the Dolphin’s arrival in Tahiti he had writ- 
ten: 


There is three distink colours of people here, which is a thing most 
difficult to account for of anything which we have yet seen. The Red 
people are ten times more numerous nor the Mustees [i.e. mestizos 
or mixed-bloods]|, which is a Medium between the Whitest sort and 
the red or Indian Colour, and the Mustees are near ten times as 
numerous as the Whitest sort. 


Although the white and ‘mustee’ people were heavily outnumbered, 
Robertson noted that they were of the chiefly class and that the red or 
copper-coloured people were invariably their servants. When, for ex- 
ample, three of the fairest men that Robertson saw arrived at Matavai Bay 
from some other part of Tahiti to visit the Dolphin towards the end of her 
stay, their canoe was paddled by ‘Eight of the Red sort of people.’ 
Similarly, the red people did the paddling for the white-skinned people 
when several large double canoes went out to the Dolphin on the day of 
her departure. These canoes had apparently just arrived from some 
other island. They each had a canopy under which ten or a dozen people 
could sit, ‘not unlyke the place where the Gentlemen Sits in the City Bar- 
ges.” In Robertson’s view the occupants were ‘Jolly, fatt, well made 
people.” They were ‘mutch fairer nor any that we ever saw before, the two 
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Young Ladys which the Queen introduced me to only Excepted.’ The 
new arrivals were also dressed much more neatly than Robertson’s pre- 
vious acquaintances, and seemed to have great power over the copper- 
coloured people who paddled for them. ‘I enquired at all our trading 
party if any of them hade ever seen any of this people before,’ he wrote, 
‘but they all said they neaver saw any of them before—neather did any 
Onb® ever see so many fair people at one time.’ To establish whether an 
old man among them understood the use of firearms, Robertson pointed 
a musket at him, but the man ‘took no notice and only smild...’ Robertson 
thought these white people were ‘fully as fair as the Generality of 
Spainiards or Portugees,’ and that they bore ‘a great resemblance to the 
Jews.’ Indeed, he speculated whether they might not be ‘a part of the ten 
tribes of Israel.” On the other hand, he concluded that the red or copper- 
coloured people were ‘Exactly lyke the Malayos in Batavea or Princes Is- 
land [in the Straits of Sunda]’—two places that the Dolphin visited on her 
way home. Robertson added that the Tahitians had ‘a very particular 
Custom,’ which was to paint (i.e. tattoo) their thighs black and to paint 
‘cureous figures’ on their legs and arms. 

Because Wallis and his first and second lieutenants were on the sick 
list during much of their stay in Tahiti, they did not take the same interest 
in ethnographic matters as the always-robust Robertson did. Neverthe- 
less, Wallis (who went ashore only twice) did record a few details that 
Robertson did not. He noted, for example that three types of canoe were 
in use. One variety, hollowed from a single tree, carried from two to six 
men and was used mainly for fishing. The second kind was built of planks 
‘very dexterously sewed together’ and was generally made double by lash- 
ing two hulls side by side. Such canoes were of different sizes, could carry 
from ten to forty men, and were sailed far out of sight of land. If they were 
double, they had two masts stepped between them; if single, they had only 
one mast, but an outrigger on one side. The third kind of canoe, which 
only went out in fine weather, seemed mainly intended for processions 
and show, being without sails and shaped like a Venetian gondola. These 
vessels had large awnings amidships on which and under which the pas- 
sengers could sit. “Three or four times a week,’ Wallis wrote, ‘we saw a 
Procession of eight or Ten with Streamers Flying and thousands of people 
running along the shore, and Numbers of small canoes attending them.’ 
Their passengers were always dressed in red and white, while the rowers 
and steerers wore white only. The plank for the canoes was obtained by 
splitting a tree with the grain into as many thin pieces as possible. Then, 
with tools ‘made like shipwright’s adzes,’ it was dubbed level. Six or eight 
men sometimes worked on the same plank together, and as their adzes 
quickly lost their edges, each man had by him a stone and a coconut shell 
filled with water with which to sharpen them. The planks were generally 
made about 25 mm thick and were fitted in place with the ‘exactness of an 
expert joiner.” To fasten the planks together, holes were bored with a 
piece of bone fixed to a stick, and through these holes ‘a kind of plaited 
cordage’ was passed to hold the planks firmly together. The seams were 
then caulked with dried rushes, and the whole outside of the vessel was 
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paid with the gum from a certain tree which served as a substitute for 
pitch. 

Describing the Tahitians themselves, Wallis said that the men were 
generally from 170 to 178 cm tall, but some were taller. The women were 
from 152 to 168 cm. The men’s complexion was tawny, but those who 
were sailors were much redder than those who lived on shore. They had 
strong black hair which they tied on their heads in various ways. 
However, there were a few men who did not tie their hair up, and in their 
case it was usually curly and of different colours—black, brown, red, 
whitish or flaxen (i.e. pale yellow-brown). The hair of the children, espe- 
cially, was of a light colour. 

Wallis made no specific statement in support of Robertson’s view 
that there were distinct racial types in Tahiti. But such a view was held by 
at least one other member of the Dolphin’s crew, Midshipman Henry 
Ibbot. Writing in his journal on 4 July 1767, he said: 


There are two different sorts of People among y™ [them] one having 
long Black Hair and of a dark copper colour, in gen’ral Stout, well 
made & handsome featur’d, & by what I saw of y"’ are the poorer sort 
such as Fisher Men & (which appears to be their chief employment) 
Canoe Builders...The most part of them go naked except a Bag where 
they put their Privities. The other sort have short curly Black Hair, 
are not so yellow as a Mulatto...and are in gen’ral I dare to say as tall 
& Stout as the Patagonians. Of the women I saw some that were quite 
white and had a red colour in their Faces: they are in gen’ral very 
small, but quite handsomely Featur’d. 


Besides being handsome and of different skin colours, the Tahitians 
proved to be most friendly and affectionate as the Englishmen got to 
know them better. When Wallis announced on 27 July that he intended to 
sail on the following day, the queen entreated him to stay longer and burst 
into a flood of tears when he would not. ‘This Great freindly Woman,’ as 
Robertson called her, came out to the Dolphin as the ship was getting 
under way, shook hands with everyone she could, and wept ‘with as mutch 
tenderness and Affection as any Wife or Mother could do at the parting 
with their Husbands or children.’ 

It was on this note that the Dolphin bore away from Tahiti and 
steered towards the lofty island of Mo’orea, 16 km westward. Robertson 
was disappointed that Wallis would not stop to explore Mo’orea; but 
Wallis had few of the qualities of a good explorer, and his one aim on leav- 
ing Tahiti was to cross the Pacific as quickly as possible. Having passed 
Mo’orea and three other islands—Maiao, Mopihaa and Fenua Ura - a 
couple of days’ sail further west, the Dolphin’s crew did not see land again 
until the twin Tongan islands, Tafahi and Niuatoputapu, were reached 
about a fortnight later. Wallis subsequently discovered a small hum- 
mocky island, Uvea, which he named after himself. From there he went 
on to Tinian, Batavia and Cape Town, and anchored in the Downs on 20 
May 1768 after a voyage of twenty-one months. The London newspapers 
were quick to publish details of the most exciting event of his journey— 
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the discovery of Tahiti. Almost simultaneously with his arrival home, the 
St James Chronicle, Lloyd’s Evening Post, the London Chronicle and the 
Gazeteer and New Daily Advertiser all reproduced a letter from someone 
in the Dolphin setting out the principal facts. Among other things, the let- 
ter said: “The Natives of Tahiti are pretty much civilized considering that 
the Arts have made but little Progress among them. They are in general 
taller and stouter than our People, and are mostly of a Copper Colour, 
with black Hair; others are fairer, especially the Women, some of whom 
were observed to be red-haired.’ 

Wallis’ discovery of Tahiti with its safe anchorage at Matavai Bay, its 
ample food supplies, and its friendly, even amorous people completely al- 
tered the nature of Pacific exploration. Instead of being faced with a vast, 
empty, havenless ocean, the explorers could now confidently head for an 
attractive, centrally-situated island that could supply them with all their 
needs before they ventured elsewhere. Tahiti thus became a focal point 
for Pacific explorers, as it did for the whalers, traders and missionaries 
who followed them. In consequence, mariners from Wallis’ time onwards 
rarely sought food and water in the low and dangerous Tuamotu Ar- 
chipelago, and decades sometimes passed between the European dis- 
covery of an atoll and the next visit by a European ship. This was 
particularly so in the small, remote and isolated atolls in the eastern part 
of the archipelago. Pinaki and Nukutavake, for example, which provided 
the Dolphin’s crew with their first fresh food and water beyond the Strait 
of Magellan, were not visited again until Captain F.W. Beechey of HMS 
Blossom passed that way in 1826 - fifty-nine years later. Two more 
decades then passed before a far-ranging pearler from Tahiti learned the 
native names for the islands, and three more decades went by before the 
first European missionary paid the islands a fleeting visit. If, therefore, 
there were any clues to the fate of the San Lesmes and her crew in those 
islands—if, indeed, George Robertson and his companions had already 
gathered some there—Europeans had few opportunities in the century 
after the Dolphin’s voyage to discover or confirm them. 
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‘A Thing 
Most 
Difficult 


to Account 
For’ 


Philibert de Commerson’s Forgotten Theory 


WHEN Louis-Antoine de Bougainville, a French nobleman-turned- 
navigator, arrived in Tahiti in April 1768, he was unaware that Wallis had 
been there eight months earlier. His visit was the fortuitous outcome of a 
series of events that began in 1764 when he undertook to colonise the 
Falkland Islands at his own expense for the benefit of French commerce. 
However, Spain soon complained that the Falklands were part of the 
South American continent; and France promised to surrender them to 
Spain provided Bougainville was indemnified. When the Spanish govern- 
ment agreed to this, Bougainville was given command of an expedition to 
hand the Falklands to a Spanish force and then to cross the Pacific to the 
East Indies. 

Leaving France in the frigate Boudeuse in November 1766, Bougain- 
ville carried out the first part of his instructions within six months. He 
then sailed to Rio de Janeiro where the storeship Ftoi/e joined his expedi- 
tion. In January 1768, the two ships entered the Pacific by the Strait of 
Magellan. After making yet another vain search for Davis’ Land, 
Bougainville steered west. On 22 March he discovered two of the 
easternmost islands of the Tuamotu Archipelago, Vahitahi and Akiaki. 

Vahitahi, which was seen only from a distance, was named Les 
Quatre Facardins because it reminded Bougainville of a well-known 
novel of the day. Akiaki, a much smaller island, with many coconut and 
other trees, was called Ile de Lanciers because some men armed with lan- 
ces were seen on it. Several square houses were also seen among the 
trees. To Pierre Caro, an officer of the Eroile, the islanders seemed to be 
dressed in mats with square hats of some kind on their heads. ‘We never 
would have imagined,’ he wrote in his journal, ‘that such a small island 
could have been inhabited.’ And apparently thinking that the islanders 
might be descendants of European castaways, he added: ‘Few ships must 
surely have passed this way. Indeed, since Quirés in 1603 [sic], we are the 
first in 165 years.’ Bougainville, himself, thought at first that the islanders 
were castaways, and he ordered his ships to lay to, as he was determined 
to do all he could to save them. However, he changed his mind about 
them when fifteen or twenty naked men came out of the woods brandish- 
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ing long pikes in a threatening manner. ‘These men seemed very tall, and 
of a bronze colour,’ Bougainville wrote. ‘Who can give an account of the 
manner in which they were conveyed hither, what communications they 
have with other beings, and what becomes of them when they multiply on 
an isle, which has no more than a league in diameter?’ 

On the morning after leaving Akiaki, Bougainville came upon yet 
another low, but much larger island with a lagoon in its centre. Because 
of its shape, as seen from the masthead, he called it La Harpe (the Harp), 
although he and his officers suspected that it was La Conversion de San 
Pablo, of Quirés, or Hao Atoll, as, indeed, it was. The Boudeuse and 
Etoile ran along the southern side of the atoll. Caro recorded seeing 
several canoes in the lagoon with six to eight black men in each. Their 
sails seemed to be brown and square. Some small boats of two kinds were 
moored near a motu on the reef; and a number of islanders were seen on 
foot. Bougainville recorded that the islanders were tall and well-propor- 
tioned, while Francois Vives, the Etoile’s surgeon, noted that six men who 
began following the two ships in a sailing canoe were a reddish mulatto 
(rouge muldtre) colour. Bougainville was anxious to communicate with 
these men to learn something of their island, but nightfall prevented this. 

The French ships subsequently passed five more atolls—Marokau, 
Ravahere, Hikueru, Reitoru and Haraiki—before they got clear of what 
Bougainville named the Dangerous Archipelago. No more land was then 
seen until the high sugar loaf peak of Mehetia came into view nearly a 
week later. That same day, the Frenchmen sighted the peaks of Tahiti, 
and as fresh food and water were desperately needed, Bougainville 
steered towards them. The Frenchmen were charmed by Tahiti’s beauti- 
ful appearance as they approached its eastern side. They could see many 
attractive, well-built houses, but no likely anchorage. Presently a canoe 
came out with a man and two children in it. Vives noted that they were a 
mulatto colour with curly black hair and very white teeth. The children 
were almost white. Before long more than 100 canoes of different sizes, 
all with outriggers, had surrounded the Boudeuse and a smaller number 
were hovering round the Etoile. All carried banana leaves as emblems of 
peace. “All these savages seemed very affable and unembarrassed,’ Char- 
les Fesche, a young seaman, wrote in his journal. ‘They are well-formed, 
robust and of ordinary size. Some are mulattos, some are whitish, others 
are reddish and others black. All have curly hair and usually big beards 
like the Capuchins. 

It was too late for Bougainville to find an anchorage that day, so the 
two ships lay off the island for the night. Next morning, 6 April 1768, the 
canoes again came out, bringing fish, fruit, fishing tackle, stone chisels, 
cloth and other things to sell. All the islanders seemed familiar with the 
art of commerce, for no one would give anything without receiving some- 
thing in exchange. A canoe that approached the Etoile had a man and a 
white-skinned girl of sixteen to eighteen years in it. The girl had a piece of 
cloth around her head and another around her waist. Otherwise, she was 
naked. To Caro, she looked more attractive, or at least the equal, of any 
girl in Europe of similar age, and he was puzzled how such white and 
charming people could be found so far from Europe when all the others 
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previously seen on the voyage were black and withoutrapport. ‘We were 
not slow to express the wish that we would soon put into port,’ he wrote in 
his journal. 

After a good deal of trouble, the Boudeuse and Etoile found an 
anchorage off the north-eastern coast of the island, in the district of 
Hitiaa. Bougainville was fascinated by what he saw as his ships 
manoeuvred to their haven. 


As we came nearer the shore [he wrote], the number of islanders 
surrounding our ships increased. The canoes were so 
numerous...that we had much to do to warp in amidst the crowd of 
boats and the noise. All these people came crying out tayo, which 
means friend, and gave a thousand signs of friendship; they all asked 
nails and ear-rings of us. The canoes were full of females, who, for 
agreeable features, are not inferior to most European women; and 
who, in point of beauty of the body, might, with much reason, vie with 
them all. Most of these fair females were naked; for the men and the 
old women that accompanied them had stripped them of the gar- 
ments which they generally dress themselves in. The glances which 
they gave us from their canoes seemed to discover some degree of 
uneasiness, notwithstanding the innocent manner in which they were 
given; perhaps because nature has everywhere embellished their sex 
with a natural timidity; or because even in those countries where the 
ease of the golden age is still in use, women seem least to desire what 
they most wish for. The men, who were more plain, or rather, more 
free, soon explained their meaning very clearly. They pressed us to 
choose a woman, and to come on shore with her; and their gestures, 
which were nothing less than equivocal, denoted in what manner we 
should form an acquaintance with her. It was very difficult, amidst 
such a sight, to keep at their work four hundred young French sailors, 
who had seen no women for six months. In spite of all our precau- 
tions, a young girl came on board, and placed herself upon the 
quarter deck, near one of the hatchways, which was open to give air 
to those heaving at the capstan below it. The girl carelessly dropped 
the cloth which covered her and appeared to the eyes of all beholders 
much as Venus showed herself to the Phrygian shepherd—having, 
indeed, the celestial form of that goddess. Both sailors and soldiers 
endeavoured to come to the hatchway, and the capstan was never 
hove with more alacrity than on this occasion... 


As soon as the ships were safely moored, Bougainville went ashore 
to see where water could be had. Among his companions was the Prince 
of Nassau-Siegen, a rich young passenger in the Boudeuse. The prince 
thought the landscape was as beautiful as could be and the people 
‘superb’. The men were all handsome, well made, and from 167 to 183 cm 
tall. The women were ‘of a becoming size, with beautiful big eyes, attrac- 
tive teeth, European features and soft skin.” ‘The colour of these Indians,’ 
he went on, ‘is that of copper, the women being whiter. It seems that 
there is also another browner race among them.’ 
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Bougainville and his companions were met by the chief of the dis- 
trict whose name, as they presently learned, was Ereti. They were con- 
ducted to his house, where domestics brought them fruit, water and dried 
fish. Meanwhile, Ereti sent for several pieces of cloth and two large gor- 
gets to be given to them. The gorgets, which the Tahitians called taumi. 
were made of wickerwork covered with black feathers and shark’s teeth. 
One was placed round Bougainville’s neck; the other round that of one of 
his officers. Bougainville thought they closely resembled the enormous 
ruffs that were worn in the time of Francis I, king of France in the early 
sixteenth century. (Later visitors recorded that the raumi were usually 
fringed with long dogs’ hair obtained from the Tuamotus). 

On the day after Bougainville’s reconnaissance ashore, Ereti visited 
him on board the Boudeuse, bringing gifts of fowls and pigs. Relations 
being so good, the Frenchmen landed their sick and water casks and 
prepared to build an armed camp near a small stream. Ereti and his 
councillors objected to this at first, but finally acquiesced when Bougain- 
ville pointed out that he intended to stay only eighteen days. A friendly 
trade soon began in nails, tools and other items. The Tahitian men 
helped the French sailors to get wood and water, while the women and 
children collected shells and scurvy grass for them. Apart from the 
Tahitians’ propensity to filch things, the Frenchmen were delighted by al- 
most everything about them. 

The French sailors were constantly invited into the Tahitians’ houses 
and offered food and even young girls; and if they accepted the girls, the 
houses were immediately filled with curious onlookers. ‘Here Venus is 
the goddess of hospitality,’ Bougainville wrote, ‘her worship does not 
admit of any mysteries, and every tribute paid to her is a feast to the whole 
nation.’ The French commander noted that the Tahitian girls were 
enchanted by his men’s white skin, and that they showed their admiration 
for it in ‘the most expressive manner.’ He recorded also that he took all 
possible measures to prevent his men from communicating venereal dis- 
ease to them, especially as he ‘could not suppose that they were already 
infected with it.” Although the Frenchmen eventually learned that the na- 
tive name for the island was Tahiti, Bougainville dubbed it La Nouvelle 
Cythere because the amorous practices of the Tahitians called to mind 
Cytherea, birthplace of the Greek goddess of love. 

Tahiti’s lofty mountains, pleasant streams and lush vegetation made 
Bougainville feel that he had been ‘transported into the Garden of Eden’ 
or the Elysian fields. He noted approvingly that the houses were built 
‘without order and without forming any villages,’ although there were 
‘public paths, very judiciously laid out and carefully kept in good condi- 
tion.” Writing of the Tahitians themselves, he said: 


The inhabitants...consist of two races of men, very different from 
each other, but speaking the same language, having the same cus- 
toms, and seemingly mixing without distinction. The first, which is 
the most numerous, produces men of the greatest size; it is very com- 
mon to see them measure 183 cm and upwards in height. I never saw 
men better made, and whose limbs were more proportionate: in 
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order to paint a Hercules or Mars, one could no where find more 
beautiful models. Nothing distinguishes their features from those of 
Europeans: and if they were clothed, if they lived less in the open air, 
and were less exposed to the sun at noon, they would be as white as 
ourselves: their hair in general is black. The second race are of mid- 
dle size, have frizzled hair as hard as bristles, and both in colour and 


features they differ little from the mulattoes... 


Bougainville noted that polygamy seemed to be established among 
the chiefly class; indeed, a greater number of women was ‘the only luxury 
of the opulent.” However, the lower order of men frequently wore no 
other clothing but the breech-cloth, while the chiefs generally wrapped 
themselves in a large piece of cloth hanging down to the knees. This, 
likewise, was the only dress of the women, who knew ‘how to place it so 
artfully as to make it susceptible of coquetry.”. Bougainville added: ‘As 
the women of Tahiti never go out into the sun without being covered, and 
always have a little hat made of canes and adorned with flowers to defend 
their faces against its rays, their complexions are, of course, much fairer 
than those of the men.’ 

Bougainville could not immediately discover whether the Tahitians 
had any religion, although he noticed that in all the principal houses there 
were two human figures, one of each sex, carved in wood. ‘The only 
religious ceremony which we have been witnesses to concerns the dead,’ 
he wrote. ‘They preserve their corpses a long while, extended on a kind 
of scaffold, covered by a shed...When nothing but the skeletons remain, 
they carry them into their houses, and | do not know long they keep them 
there.’ 
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As far as Bougainville could ascertain, the island produced no 
minerals, but the Tahitians used the word ‘aouri’ to describe all the metals 
that were shown or given to them. There were only three quadrupeds— 
hogs, rats and ‘a pretty sort of dogs’; and only one rich article of com- 
merce—pearls. However, pearls were not the only things the Tahitians 
got from the pearl oyster. “They make a kind of castanets of the shells,’ 
Bougainville said. 

Bougainville was particularly interested in a red dye that the 
Tahitians used, and which seemed to him to be Superior to that used in 
the celebrated 15th century tapestries of the Gobelins. The Tahitians’ 
fishing gear also impressed him. ‘It is amazing with how much art their 
fishing tackle is contrived,’ he wrote. ‘Their hooks are made of mother- 
of-pearl, as neatly wrought as if they were made by the help of our tools: 
their nets are exactly like ours...’ Bougainville did not see any European 
affinities in the Tahitians’ canoes; and one of his companions asserted 
that they corresponded to ‘no known model’. However, Bougainville 
thought the black stone chisels used to make them were ‘exactly of the 
same form as that of our carpenters.’ 

Among other things that the French commander noted was the 
practice of wearing mourning for the dead. The mourning garb consisted 
of a head-dress of black feathers and a veil over the face. “When the 
people in mourning go out of their houses,’ he wrote, ‘they are preceded 
by several slaves, who beat the castanets in a certain cadence; their dole- 
ful sound gives everybody notice to clear the way...’ Bougainville also 
noticed that the Tahitians had the custom of letting blood to cure the sick. 
This was performed by a tahua, or priest, who struck a sharp piece of 
wood on the cranium of the patient, thereby opening the sagittal vein. 
When sufficient blood was let out, the wound was bandaged, and next day 
it was washed with water. 

Although the Frenchmen had intended to Stay at Tahiti for eighteen 
days, their sojourn was reduced to ten because of the poorness of their 
Hitiaa anchorage. On their departure, they took with them a young 
Tahitian called Ahutoru, who had expressed the wish to visit Europe. He 
was a member of what Bougainville described as Tahiti’s second race, 
being a son of Ereti and a woman from Opoa, Ra’iatea, who had been 
captured in war. ‘To this [kind of] mixture I attribute the difference of the 
races we have observed among [the Tahitians],’ he wrote. 

Ahutoru and Bougainville had many conversations as the Boudeuse 
and Etoile continued their voyage across the Pacific. It was thus that 
Bougainville learned of Wallis’ visit to Tahiti eight months earlier. ‘From 
hence,’ he wrote, ‘doubtless proceeds the knowledge of iron and the name 
aourn by which [the Tahitians] call it. I am yet ignorant wheth- 
er...they...may not likewise be indebted to the English for the venereal dis- 
ease which we found had been naturalised among them’. 

Bougainville also learned that the Tahitians were not of ‘almost 
equal rank’ as he and his companions had supposed. On the contrary, the 
‘distinction of ranks’ was very great. The ‘kings and grandees’ had the 
power of life and death over their servants and slaves; and, as far as 
Bougainville could make out, they had the ‘same barbarous prerogative’ 
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over the common people, whom they called tata-einou (properly, ta’ata 
‘ino = bad people). It was from these people that victims were chosen 
for human sacrifice. 

Another matter that Ahutoru revealed was that the Tahitians wor- 
shipped a superior god, whom they did not represent by any material 
image, and that they had several others, some beneficent, some evil, 
called ‘eatoua’, 1.e. atua. Bougainville was surprised to learn that these 
gods were invoked when a Tahitian sneezed—that his companions would 
say: ‘Evaroua-t-eatoua’ (that the good atua may awaken thee, or that the 
evil atua may not lull thee asleep). ‘These are marks which prove that [the 
Tahitians] have the same origin as the people of the old continent.’ 
Bougainville wrote. 

Two and a half weeks after leaving Tahiti, the French ships came 
upon the Samoan islands of Manua, Tutuila and Upolu. They later 
touched at several in Vanuatu and the Solomons, skirted the northern 
coast of New Guinea and passed into the Indian Ocean by way of Batavia. 
Mauritius, then a French colony called Ile de France, was reached in 
November 1768, and Cape Town two months later. In mid-March 1768, 
Bougainville was back in France. 

Meanwhile, Philibert de Commerson, who had been the expedition’s 
surgeon-botanist as far as Mauritius, had written a long letter to a fellow 
scientist in France giving a detailed account of Tahiti. The letter was 
published in the Mercure de France for November 1769. It differed from 
all other writings published on Tahiti for almost two centuries in that it 
propounded the theory that the Tahitians were a mixed race, descended 
from some aboriginal islanders whom Commerson called Protoplasts and 
castaways from a Spanish ship of the early days of Pacific exploration. 


It will undoubtedly be asked [Commerson wrote], from which con- 
tinent and from which people have these islanders come?...1 have 
formed only a conjecture, but I willingly submit it to those who delight 
in discussing this kind of subject. 

I found in the Tahitian language four or five words derived from 
Spanish. Among them are haouri, which evidently comes from hier- 
ro, iron, and mattar, mate, which means to kill or killed. Could it be 
that some Spaniards, shipwrecked during the first crossings of the 
Pacific, could have furnished these words in giving the Tahitians their 
first knowledge of the things described?...If one admits this supposi- 
tion, which I do no wish to make in prejudice of a nation I respect, I 
will soon explain several customs and the origin of several animals, 
that seem to me to have been borrowed from Europeans. It may have 
been thus that a pregnant dog and a pregnant sow brought to that is- 
land a race of pigs and small European dogs. It may have been thus 
that the Tahitians learned the art of knotting and mounting their fish- 
ing nets like ours; that they learned the practice of bleeding [the sick] 
with splinters of pearl shell sharpened in the form of lancets. It may 
be due to the castaways that their seats resembled the low, four- 
legged stools that our carpenters make for children; that their ropes 
and lines of vegetable fibre look like ours; that they have plaited hair, 
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baskets, adze-shaped hatchets, and clothing for men like dalmatics! 
that they have a passion for earrings and bracelets, and several other 
customs, which, taken singly, establish nothing, but which, collective- 
ly, indicate a series of imitations of European fashions. Finally, the 
small amount of iron that escaped the shipwreck would long since 
have rusted away, so it is not surprising that we did not find the least 
vestiges of it. But the tradition and the name, though somewhat cor- 
rupted, may have been preserved among them. Indeed, the Tahitians 
could have obtained these notions without having had any direct com- 
munication with Europeans. The wreck may have occurred on an is- 
land about a hundred or two hundred leagues from Tahiti, as 
[Ahutoru] has assured us that his countrymen are in contact with such 
places. 


Commerson’s theory did not provoke any contemporary discussion 
in print. If it was read by any officers or sailors from the Dolphin, 
Boudeuse or Etoile, they kept their views to themselves. No one else at 
that time, of course, could possibly have had an informed opinion about 
it, SO it is not surprising that the theory was soon forgotten. It was not 
brought to light again until a French writer published a biography of 
Commerson in serial form in 1885-88, and it did not appear in any English 
publication until after the turn of the century. By that time Pacific 
scholars generally believed that the Tahitians and other Polynesians were 
a homogeneous people who had originated in Asia; that their dogs, pigs 
and fowls were all Asiatic species; and that their language was of the 
Malayo-Polynesian family, or what is now called Austronesian. in the cir- 
cumstances, not even the writers who republished Commerson’s letter 
seem to have taken his theory on the Tahitians’ origins very seriously. 

Yet whatever the merits of Commerson’s theory in general, it is now 
known that the Tahitian words ‘auri (iron) and mate (to die, death) are 
not of Spanish origin, as he supposed. The word ‘auri which has counter- 
parts in Tuamotuan kauri and Hawaiian ‘auli, is derived from the particle 
ka (in the nature of) and ‘uli (black). Thus, Tahitian ’aquri simply means 
‘something blackish’. On the other hand, Tahitian mate (to die, death) 
has cognates in all other Polynesian languages as well as other 
Austronesian antecedents. 
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A dalmatic is a long,loose, wide-sleeved vestment with slits worn by Catholic deacons and bishops. 
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NEWS of Bougainville’s voyage round the world had not reached 
England when Lieutenant James Cook left London in HMS Endeavour 
on 7 August 1768 on the first of his three great voyages to the Pacific. The 
purpose of the voyage was twofold: to observe the transit of Venus across 
the sun and to make yet another search for the southern continent. Ob- 
servations of the transit—a once-in-a-century event—-were expected to 
yield accurate measurements of the earth’s distance from the sun, there- 
by simplifying the determination of longitude at sea. Astronomical ex- 
peditions organised by Britain’s Royal Society were sent to several places 
in the northern hemisphere, but Cook’s was the only one to the southern 
half of the world and was therefore of special importance. The Royal 
Society had originally suggested that Cook should go to either the Mar- 
quesas Islands or Tonga for the observations. However, when Wallis ar- 
rived home with news of the discovery of Tahiti, the venue was soon 
changed to that island. Cook’s expedition consisted of eighty-four of- 
ficers and seamen and eight civilians. Among the civilians were Joseph 
Banks, a wealthy, well-connected botanist of twenty-five; and Sydney 
Parkinson, a botanical draftsman. 
The Endeavour entered the Pacific via Cape Horn on 27 January 
1769. After the South American coast disappeared from sight, no land 
) was again seen until Vahitahi Atoll—Bougainville’s Les Quatre Facardins 
——appeared on the skyline on the morning of 4 April. The Endeavour 
came within a mile of it and Banks counted twenty-four inhabitants 
through his glasses. They were tall, black-haired people of a ‘brown cop- 
per colour,’ who seemed to have very large heads ‘or possibly much hair 
upon them.’ Eleven of the men walked along the beach abreast of the 
ship, each with a two-metre pole or pike in his hand. They were naked ex- 
cept for coverings over their genitals. However, as soon as the ship had 
passed the island, they seemed to put on some clothing that made them 
look lighter in colour. Some people dressed in white were also seen 
under the trees, and these were thought to be women. 
) During the next twenty-four hours or so, the Endeavour sailed past 
Akiaki and Hao, which Cook called Thrum Cap and Bow Island respec- 
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tively. No inhabitants were seen. The next landfalls were the twin atolls 
of Marokau and Ravahere. These were dubbed the Two Groups. The 
Endeavour hauled into a bay on the south-western side of Ravahere, but 
soon sailed out again when no bottom could be found near the shore. 
Meanwhile, a number of islanders assembled on the beach with their 
canoes, some of which could carry three men, others six or seven. One of 
the canoes followed the Endeavour out to sea, hoisting a sail which Banks 
described as ‘not unlike an English lugsail and near as lofty as an English 
boat of the same size would have carried.’ Banks, however, did not make 
it clear how big the canoe was. On the other hand, he described the is- 
landers in some detail, although he admitted that the nearest ones were 
about a kilometre away. ‘As well as we could judge,’ he said, the people 
seemed to be ‘about our size and well made, of a dark brown complexion, 
stark naked, wearing their hair tied back with a fillet which passed round 
their hair and kept it sticking out behind like a bush.’ Most of the is- 
landers carried poles from three to four metres long, each having a small 
knob or point ‘not unlike the point of a spear.’ They also had ‘weapons’ a 
little over a metre long, although Banks thought that these might have 
been paddles. 

Beyond Ravahere, the Endeavour sighted two more atolls—Reitoru 
and Anaa—before reaching Tahiti. Cook hauled up for Anaa and found 
it to be an oval-shaped ‘double range of low woody Islands join’d together 
by reefs.’ The islets and reefs seemed to surround its lagoon like a chain, 
for which reason Cook called it Chain Island, a name it bore for many 
years. It had plenty of large trees on it and smoke could be seen rising 
among them. 


On the morning of 13 April, the Endeavour anchored in Tahiti’s 
Matavai Bay. Some of the crew were soon ashore. Those who had been 
to Tahiti before noticed at once that many houses had been razed and far 
fewer people were living in the area than on their previous visit. 
However, those who remained gave ‘evident signs’ that the Englishmen 
were ‘not unwelcome.’ With the permission of the chiefs, Cook began 
erecting a fort and an observatory on a tongue of land that he called Point 
Venus. Except that the Tahitians constantly pilfered things, including a 
quadrant required in the astronomical observations, the Englishmen and 
Tahitians got along well. Banks, who superintended most of the trading, 
took special pains to investigate the local customs and culture, and he fre- 
quently rambled through the surrounding countryside. 

Among the many visitors who came to the fort was the chiefess 
Purea—the ‘Queen Oberea’ of Captain Wallis’ visit—who seemed to 
have lost some of her authority. Cook thought she was ‘very Masculine’ in 
appearance; but others were a little more kindly. Parkinson saw her as a 
‘fat, bouncing, good-looking dame,’ while Banks described her as ‘tall and 
very lusty,” with white skin and eyes full of meaning. Purea was frequent- 
ly accompanied by Tupaia, a chief and priest of the island of Ra’iatea, 
who had fled to Tahiti after being driven from his possessions by invaders 
from neighbouring Bora Bora. He and Banks became close friends, and 
it was from him that Banks, Cook and others obtained much of their 
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knowledge of Tahiti and the surrounding islands. Robert Molyneux, the 
master’s mate, and a veteran of the Dolphin’s voyage, described Tupaia as 
‘infinitely superior in every respect’ to all the other islanders he knew; 
while Cook said he was ‘a very intelligent person’ who knew ‘more of the 
Geography of the Islands situated in these seas, their produce and the 
religion laws and customs of the inhabitants than any one we had met 
with.’ 

On one of Purea’s visits to the Englishmen with Tupaia, she brought 
them a large quantity of food and a very fat dog. This led to the discovery 
that the Tahitians bred their dogs to eat, whereupon Cook, Banks and 
others expressed interest in a dog’s-flesh dinner. Purea’s offering was ac- 
cordingly given to Tupaia, who killed it by suffocation and dressed it, 
Banks wrote, ‘as we would a pig.’ The dog was subsequently baked in an 
earth oven, or umu, and all who tried it declared that they had never 
tasted sweeter meat. ‘I cannot however promise,’ Banks said, ‘that an 
European dog would eat as well, as these scarce in their lives touch 
animal food, Cocoa nut kernel, Bread fruit, yams, &c, being what their 
masters can best afford to give them and what indeed from custom I sup- 
pose they preferr to any kind of food.’ 

Continuous contact with the Tahitians enabled the more diligent of 
the Endeavour’s crew to make good progress in learning their language; 
and after four weeks on the island, Banks recorded: ‘We have now got 
the Indian name of the Island, Otahite, so therefore for the future I shall 
call it.” About the same time the Englishmen learned that a foreign ship, 
which they took to be Spanish, had recently visited the island and had car- 
ried away an islander by his own consent. They also learned that the crew 
of the Dolphin had not been the first white men to be seen in the area, al- 
though their ship was the first to anchor at Tahiti. Molyneux recorded— 
in an apparent reference to Roggeveen’s African Galley and the five 
deserters from his ships—that some years previously a ship had been 
stranded on a reef ‘belonging to a small Island adjacent,’ and that the 
crew had bravely defended themselves for some time. However, either 
because they were wearied or starved out, or because their ammunition 
was exhausted, they were finally overpowered and killed. Soon after- 
wards, some islanders had come to Tahiti from the scene of the wreck, 
bringing two of the dead men and some iron bolts. “They were so well 
receiv’d,’ Molyneux added, ‘that they never since have return’d Home & 
I saw two of them some days agoe.’ 

A few days later, Molyneux recorded that ‘many of the Principal 
Natives’ had come to the fort for divine service, and that they had behaved 
very quietly throughout—kneeling, standing or sitting as the Englishmen 
did. ‘They understood perfectly that we were Parowing the Etuah, that is 
talking to God,’ Molyneux wrote, ‘this they easily comprehended as they 
themselves worship an Invisible & Omnipotent Being.’ Banks, however, 
was not so certain. He wrote in his journal that although a couple of 
chiefs imitated all they saw him do, they did not ask any questions about 
the service once it was over, nor would they attend to any explanations 
concerning it. ‘We have not yet seen any traces of religion among these 
people, may be they are entirely without it,’ he added. 
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As the day for the observation of the transit of Venus approached, 
the Endeavour’s carpenters made repairs to the ship’s longboat so that an 
astronomical party could be sent to Mo’orea, Tahiti’s sister island, as a 
safeguard against bad weather marring the observations at Point Venus. 
Banks, who accompanied the party to Mo’orea, took advantage of the op- 
portunity to examine the people and produce of that island—or, at least. 
its north-western corner. However, he found very little that was new. In- 
deed, as far as he could see, the people were ‘exactly the same’—some of 
them being ‘the Identical same people’ that he had seen at Tahiti. 

The transit of Venus took place some seven weeks after the 
Endeavour’ s arrival in Tahiti. The day turned out to be as favourable as 
Cook could wish and the observations, both on Tahiti and Mo’orea, were 
made without difficulty. With this important task over, Cook had leisure 
to investigate his surroundings more thoroughly. On 26 June, he and 
Banks, with a Tahitian as guide, set out in the Endeavour’ s pinnace to 
make a circuit of the island. Sometimes they travelled by sea, and some- 
times overland. The excursion took six days. It revealed, among other 
things, that some parts of Tahiti were at war with others: and that the 
material culture and customs of the islanders were not everywhere exact- 
ly the same. For example, Taiarapu, the smaller peninsula of the island, 
which was ruled by an old white-bearded chief called Vehiatua, was at 
war with the Porionu’u people of the larger part. Taiarapu also had an 
‘almost innumerable’ number of double canoes that varied considerably 
from those of others parts, being larger and of a different build, with very 
high sterns ornamented with carvings and with awnings supported on 
carved pillars. Some of the information that Cook and Banks gathered on 
their round-the-island tour was incorporated into detailed ethnographi- 
cal accounts that both appended to the journals of their Tahitian sojourn, 
These accounts are basically the same, Cook having copied much of his 
from Banks, although he added many minor points of his own. 

Both men agreed that the Tahitians were of various skin colours: 
that their hair was almost universally black; and that the ‘superior’ people 
were much lighter-skinned and generally taller than the ‘inferior’ people. 
The inferior people, who were much exposed to the elements in fishing 
and other outdoor tasks, were ‘of a very dark brown.’ On the other hand, 
the superior people, who spent most of their time in their houses or under 
shelter, were ‘not browner,’ in Cook’s view, ‘than people who are born or 
reside long in the West Indias.’ Some of the women, in fact, were ‘almost 
as fair as Europeans.’ To Banks, the superior people, especially the 
women, were ‘seldom browner...than that kind of Brunette which many in 
Europe preferr to the finest red and white.’ And he said he had seen 
some of them ‘shew a Blush very manifestly.” Cook, but not Banks, 
remarked that the people generally had fine white teeth, short, flat noses, 
thick lips, and generally agreeable features. But both men said much the 
same thing in describing some islanders who were undoubtedly albinos. 
Cook said their skin was ‘whiter than any Europeans, being of a dead 
colour like the nose of a white horse.’ Their eyes, eyebrows, hair and 
beards were also white; their bodies were more or less covered with a 
kind of white down; and their skins were spotted—some parts being much 
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whiter than others. They were short-sighted and their eyes were often full 
of rheum. They always looked ‘unwholesome’ and had neither the spirit 
nor activity of the other islanders. ‘I did not see above three or four upon 
the whole Island,’ Cook added, ‘and these were old men so that I con- 
cluded that this difference of Colour &c was accidental and did not run 
in families, for if it did they must have been more numerous.’ 

Both Cook and Banks gave detailed descriptions of the Tahitian cus- 
tom of tattooing their bodies—usually their buttocks, arms and legs, but 
not their faces. Banks said that despite numerous inquiries he could not 
discover the reason for ‘so apparently absurd a custom.’ However, he 
thought that the smaller marks tattooed on the fingers and arms of the 
women were ‘intended only for beauty,’ although whiteness of com- 
plexion was considered ‘the first essential in beauty.’ 

Banks’ description of the dress of the Tahitians was more detailed 
than Cook’s, although, again, the two men obviously compared notes. 
Banks said that the richer people had clothing of two kinds—-woven mats 
and that made from the bark of the paper mulberry tree. They wore their 
clothing in a thousand different ways. The ‘dress of form’ for women was 
a pareu, or kind of petticoat, wrapped round the hips, and one, two or 
three tiputa slipped over the head. The ftiputa was a thick piece of cloth 
about 2 1/4 metres long and one wide, with a hole in the middle. It hung 
down before and behind, giving full liberty to the arms, but was tied round 
the waist with two or three large pieces of thin cloth. Sometimes one or 
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two additional pieces of cloth were thrown loosely over the shoulders, as 
the rich seemed to take great pride in wearing ‘a large quantity of cloth.’ 
The dress of the men was similar to that of the women, except that their 
bodies were rather more bare, and, instead of the pareu, they wore a maro 
which passed between their legs and round their waists. ‘Both sexes,’ 
Banks added, ‘shade their faces from the sun with little bonnets of cocoa 
nut leaves which they make occasionally in a very few minutes.’ Some had 
them of fine matting, but that was less common. Cook noted that the tur- 
ban was also used as a head-dress, and that the women sometimes wore 
long lengths of plaited human hair wound tastefully round their heads. 

Cook and Banks were agreed that the Tahitians had few diversions. 
The one they saw almost frequently was archery, which was confined al- 
most entirely to the chiefs. Another was wrestling. In the archery con- 
tests, targets were not used, nor were fledged arrows. The contestants 
shot their arrows solely for distance, kneeling on one knee and dropping 
the bow as soon as the arrow parted from it. One chief had been seen to 
fire an arrow 250 metres, yet he complained that as the bow and arrows 
were bad, he could have done much better. 

Although the Tahitians were fond of music, it seemed to both Cook 
and Banks that this art was little known among them. Both men stated 
that the Tahitians had only two instruments, the drum and the nose- 
flute—a hollow bamboo with three holes into which the player blew with 
one nostril. However, there was a third instrument—the castanet, which 
Bougainville had mentioned. Parkinson described this as ‘a clapper 
made of two mother of pearl shell’ which was used by the Tahitian girls in 
dancing the ‘taowreewhaow’ . 

In writing of the Tahitians’ canoes or va’a both Cook and Banks 
made it clear that these were of primitive design, being flat-bottomed and 
wall-sided. The bottoms were made from one or more tree-trunks hol- 
lowed out to a thickness of about 75 mm. Planks of similar thickness were 
sewn to them to form the sides. The va’a ranged in length from three to 
22 metres, depending on whether they were intended for fishing, travell- 
ing or fighting. They were never more than 30 to 60 cm wide and 75 to 90 
cm deep. The single va’a had outriggers attached to give stability; other- 
wise, two hulls were fastened together to make double canoes. In either 
type, the sails were made of matting in the shape of a leg of mutton. 

Both Cook and Banks wrote glowingly of the Tahitians’ ingenuity as 
carpenters, joiners and stone cutters. And Banks said they were ‘vastly 
ingenious’ in every expedient to catch fish—their seines and nets being 
‘exactly like ours.”. Banks went on to assert that the language, manners 
and customs of Tahiti ‘agreed almost exactly’ with those of. the other, 
neighbouring islands to westward that the Endeavour visited sub- 
sequently. Cook expressed a similar view. However, it is plain from the 
narratives of both Banks and Cook, as well as of Parkinson, that there 
were, in fact, some notable differences. 

After staying three months in Tahiti, the Endeavour’s first landfall 
was Huahine, about 130 km northwest. There, Banks soon noticed, 
among other things, that the islanders had large shelters for their boats, a 
type of structure unrecorded in Tahiti. Banks was also struck by a dif- 
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ference in the god houses (fare no atua) in which the islanders kept their 
‘oblations to the Gods.’ But even more remarkable was the difference in 
the people. Cook wrote that, unlike the Tahitians, the Huahineans were 
not addicted to stealing. They were also ‘rather fairer’ and ‘more 
uniformly of one Colour.’ Banks, for his part, thought the Huahineans 
were ‘less timid as well as less curious’ than the Tahitians; that the men 
were all ‘large made and stout;’ and that the women were ‘very Fair’— 
‘more so than at Otahite,’ although there was ‘none so hansome.’ Parkin- 
son, who sketched a couple of Huahinean women with distinctly 
Caucasian features, did not entirely share Banks’ view. ‘The natives of 
this island,’ he wrote, ‘are not of such a dark complexion as those of 
Otahite, and the other neighbouring islands; and the women are, in 
general, as handsome, and nearly of the same colour as Europeans; from 
which we may draw a reason for the name of this pretty island, which I left 
regretting that I did not see more of it.’ (In a footnote, Parkinson ex- 
plained that Huahine meant ‘wife’, although it seems to be a variant of 
vahine, meaning both ‘wife’ and ‘woman’). 

The Endeavour stayed only four days at Huahine. She then crossed 
the 30 km channel to its nearest neighbour, Ra’iatea, or Ulietea as it was 
then more frequently called. For four days she lay at Opoa, at the south- 
east corner of that island, which, unbeknown to the Englishmen, was the 
site of the most sacred marae in Eastern Polynesia. During one of several 
excursions ashore, Banks saw a remarkable bowl which he described 
casually as ‘a trough for making Poe poe or sour paste’. It was carved 
from the same hard black stone from which the islanders made their 
hatchets. It was 78.7 cm long, 40.6 cm wide, very thick and substantial, 
and ‘perfectly polished’. The bow] stood on four short feet. Banks might, 
perhaps, have examined it more carefully had he realised that only one 
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other such bowl was to be seen in the Tahiti area during the whole of the 
European exploratory era. 

On 25 July 1769 Cook sailed north to ‘take a view’ of Taha’a and 
Bora Bora, two islands that he had heard of from Tupaia, Banks’ 
knowledgeable Ra‘iatean friend of Tahiti, who was being taken to 
England at Banks’ expense. Off the eastern coast of Taha’a, Banks was 
given the opportunity to go ashore for a few hours in a boat. Then the En- 
deavour rounded the northern shore of that island, sailed past Bora Bora, 
and finally anchored for a week at Ha’amene, on Ra’iatea’s north-west 
coast. During the Endeavour’s peregrinations the Englishmen sighted 
two other small islands, Tupai and Maupiti, which, with Huahine, 
Ra’iatea, Taha’a and Bora Bora, Cook named the Society Islands ‘be- 
cause they lay contiguous to one another.’ 

While the Endeavour lay at Ha’amene, Cook made a couple of trips 
to Taha’a. He also saw a number of Bora Borans, including their chief, 
Puni, who had invaded Ra’iatea. On the strength of what he saw, Cook 
later affirmed that the Society Islanders in general were ‘rather of a fairer 
Colour than the generality of natives of [Tahiti], but more especially the 
women who are much fairer and handsomer.” Banks did not specifically 
describe the Society Islanders, other than the Huahineans; but he ob- 
served that the Ra’iatean language differed from that of Tahiti in that the 
Ra’iateans used a ‘k’ where the Tahitians used ‘t’, so making it much less 
soft. Both Cook and Banks also noted that the Ra’iateans had the same 
god houses and boat houses as those seen at Huahine, and both men as 
well as Parkinson observed that the Society Islanders in general had a 
type of canoe that was quite different from, and much superior to, the 
generality seen in Tahiti. 

The canoes of the Society Islands were called pahi. Parkinson 
described them as ‘very long, bellying out on the sides’ and with a very 
high peaked stern. They were housed in what he called a Catanarian 
arch, thatched all over, and were only used at ‘particular seasons.’ Cook 
spoke of them as ‘full bellied’ and of the same model as six he had seen in 
Tahiti, but which he was told were not built there. They were constructed 
with far more ingenuity ‘than one could expect,’ and the islanders, by 
building shelters for them, seemed to take great care of them. 


In this Proes or Pahee’s...[Cook added] these people sail...from Is- 
land to Island for several hundred Leagues, the Sun serving them for 
a compass by day and the Moon and Stars by night...Tupia tells us 
that during the Months of Nov’ Decemb’ & January, Westerly winds 
with rain prevail & as the inhabitants of the Islands know very well 
how to make the proper use of the winds, there will no difficulty arise 
in Trading or sailing from Island to Island even tho’ they lay in an 
East & West direction. 


Banks noted that the islanders at Opoa were particularly busy in 
building and repairing their pahi during the Endeavour’s sojourn there. 
He thought the pahi were ‘much better embarkations’ than the va’a and 
were built in ‘a more ingenious manner.’ Unlike the flat-bottomed, 
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square-sided va’aof Tahiti, the pahi had round, bilging sides and a sharp 
bottom like a keel. The keel-like bottom was ‘hollowed out like a trough’ 
from a long tree. This was surmounted on each side by a section made of 
planks sewn together; then came another section hollowed like the keel; 
and finally more planks. The planks were about 120 cm long, 38 cm wide 
and 5 cm thick. ‘When they have prepared their planks &c,’ Banks wrote, 
‘the keel is layd on blocks and the whole Canoe put together much in the 
same manner as we do a ship, the sides being supported by [stanchions] 
and all the seams wedg’d together before the last sewing is put on.’ Cook 
added several construction details that Banks overlooked. The pahi, he 
said, had timbers (i.e. ribs) in the inside which the va’a did not. They also 
had high curved sterns and slightly curving heads, both of which were or- 
namented ‘with the image of a Man carved in wood, very little inferior [to] 
work of the like kind done by common ship carvers in England.’ 

Banks said the pahi varied considerably in length, being from nine to 
eighteen metres long. Their round sides made them capable of carrying 
much greater burdens than the va’a and made them much safer at sea. 
For these reasons they were used for fighting and long voyages. In the 
sailing pahi, two hulls were generally fastened together. The vessels of 
middling size were said to be the best and least liable to accidents in stor- 
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my weather. “With these boats,’ Banks went on, ‘they venture themselves 
out of sight of land; we saw several of them at Otahite which had come 
from Ulhietea [i.e. Ra’iatea]..... He added: 


...In these if we may credit the reports of the inhabitants, they make 
very long voyages, often remaining out from home several months, 
visiting in that time many different Islands of which they repeated to 
us the names of near a hundred. They cannot however remain at sea 
above a fortnight or 20 days tho they live as sparingly as possible, for 
want of proper provisions and places to put them in safe, as well as 
water of which however they carry a tolerable stock in hollow Bam- 
boes. 


Neither Banks nor his companions recorded the names of the is- 
lands that the Society Islanders visited in their pahi. But there is little 
doubt that they had contact with the Tuamotus, for on one occasion, while 
walking on shore at Ra’iatea, Banks noticed a girl with an earring of three 
large pearls which must almost certainly have come from that ar- 
chipelago. The girl was a member of a team of strolling players who were 
much in evidence on Ra’iatea. Banks saw them perform twice. On the 
second occasion, he was accompanied by Parkinson, who made a sketch 
of the women’s full, pleated dresses, which fell from their armpits to the 
ground. In Banks’ view, the women handled their skirts ‘with as much 
dexterity as our opera dancers could have done’; while Cook wrote that 
their dress was of a kind he had not seen before, being ‘neat decent and 
well chose and in many respects not much unlike a European dress.’ The 
women performed dances to music in which they moved their arms, hands 
and fingers with great agility but made very little use of their legs and feet. 
Neither the music nor the dancing, in Cook’s opinion, was ‘att all calcu- 
lated to please a European.’ But he took a kindlier view of a kind of farce 
performed by the men, which ‘shew’d that this people have a notion of 
Dramatick performances.’ Banks went even further. To him, some of the 
performances of the men ‘resembled much the Drama of an English stage 
dance.’ 

The Endeavour took in a good supply of fruit, vegetables and live- 
stock at Ra’iatea. Cook then sailed south in search of some new islands 
that Tupaia had described to him. After four days, the expedition came 
upon the island of Rurutu, which Tupaia said was called Hiti-roa. Banks, 
Tupaia and others attempted to make a landing from the ship’s pinnace, 
but the islanders opposed them. However, the party did manage to barter 
with the islanders from their boat, and so to observe them at close hand. 
Considering that Rurutu is about 500 km south of Ra’iatea, the skin 
colour of the islanders was not, perhaps, what the Englishmen would have 
expected. “The people’, Banks wrote, ‘seemed strong lusty and well 
made, but were rather browner than those we have left behind.’ Banks 
also noted that the islanders tattooed themselves differently; that their 
clothing, although made from tapa like that of the northern islands, was 
coloured differently; and that their arms consisted of long lances and 
clubs of hard toa wood. ‘Of the few things we saw among these people,’ 
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Banks added, ‘every one was ornamented infinitely superior to any thing 
we had before seen: their cloth was better coulourd as well as nicely 
painted, their clubs were better cut and polished, [and] the [only] Canoe 
which we saw, tho a very small and very narrow one, was nevertheless 
carvd and ornamented very highly.’ 

After leaving Rurutu, the Endeavour’s next landfall was New 
Zealand, which was reached on 6 October 1769, halfway down the eastern 
side of the North Island. As no European had visited this country since 
Tasman’s brief passage in 1643, Cook immediately set about surveying it 
to determine whether it was part of the supposed southern continent. 
The survey occupied almost six months, during which both the North and 
South Islands were circumnavigated. Tupaia proved useful as an inter- 
preter, for it was found that his language and that of the New Zealanders 
closely resembled each other. However, Tupaia and the New Zealanders 
did not always see eye to eye, especially after it became known that the 
New Zealanders practised cannibalism, a custom unknown in Tupaia’s 
part of the Pacific. ‘Tupaia who holds this custom in very great aversion’, 
Cook wrote, ‘hath very often argued with them against it but they always 
strenuously supported it and never would own that it was wrong...’ 

From New Zealand, the Endeavour sailed westward and on 19 April 
1770 reached the east coast of Australia at a spot that was named Point 
Hicks. For the next four months, Cook followed the coast northward 
until he reached Torres Strait. From there he made his way to the Dutch 
settlement of Batavia, and then home via the Cape of Good Hope. 

Within two months of the expedition’s return, an anonymous 
chronicler—probably James Magra—rushed out the first account to be 
published of the Endeavour’s voyage. In general, it is a poor, slipshod 
production. But occasionally it contains observations on subjects that the 
other chroniclers failed to mention. Two such observations which can be 
checked against other sources are significant in the context of this book. 
Describing the Tahitians, the anonymous writer said: ‘Their complexion 
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is brown, but much lighter than that of the natives of America; some few 
among them appeared almost as white as Europeans, and several had red 
hair, though commonly it is black and straight.’ Elsewhere, the 
anonymous writer referred to voyages that were made from Tahiti to the 
Tuamotus for a prized commodity—dogs’ hair: 


The natives of Otahitee visit the islands lying to the eastward, which 
we had discovered in our passage hither, for the sake of traffic, in 
their canoes, waiting the opportunity of winds, which blow favourab- 
ly about three months of the year. With the inhabitants of those is- 
lands they barter their cloth and provisions for pearls and a fine white 
hair, which grows on a species of dog peculiar to themselves, and with 
this they ornament their breast plates. 


Parkinson, who sketched a Ra’iatean priest wearing a breast plate, 
or taumi, confirmed the anonymous writer’s statement that the hair in 
them was fine and white. But like him, Parkinson failed to mention that 
the hair in the breast plates was remarkably long—far longer than could 
be obtained from any but a long-haired species of dog. Many examples of 
the ftaumi of old Tahiti and the Society Islands are still preserved in 
museums around the world. One in the Peabody Museum of Salem, Mas- 
sachusetts, contains grey, white and yellow dogs’ hair up to almost 20 cm 
in length; and another has hair more than 15 cm long. In the British 
Museum there are five faumi with creamy hair, usually silky in texture, 
ranging from 12 to 15 cm long; and others with hair of similar length are 
to be found in the Australian Museum, Sydney; the National Museum of 
Ireland, Dublin; the Musée d’Histoire de Berne; and the Dominion 
Museum, Wellington. 

The length of the hair in the extant taumi, the fact that the Tahitians 
had to go to the Tuamotus to get such hair, and the anonymous writer’s 
statement that the Tuamotuans had dogs ‘peculiar to themselves,’ all sug- 
gest that the dogs of the Tuamotus were introduced from the east rather 
than the west, and at no very distant date. If it were otherwise, one would 
expect that the Tahitians, who prized long dog’s hair so highly, would 
have had numerous long-haired dogs themselves, and that such dogs 
would also have been found in the Society Islands and the other islands to 
the west, whence the Polynesians are supposed to have originated. 
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Blue eyes at Taiarapu 


FOR nearly 200 years from Drake’s time onwards, English and Dutch 
pirates had made occasional raids on Spanish ships and settlements along 
the western coast of South America. They operated without bases and 
appeared without warning, and it was therefore difficult for the Spaniards 
to take preventative measures against them. Now, it seemed, a new, more 
organised era of harassment was about to begin. News of Byron’s voyage 
to the Falkland Islands and of his and Wallis’ incursions into the Pacific 
suggested to the Spaniards that the British were about to establish bases 
adjacent to South America, or had already done so; and that henceforth 
Spanish ships and ports would be liable to more frequent attack. Accord- 
ingly, in October 1769, the Spanish king ordered the viceroy of Peru to 
send an expedition to the South Seas to see what the British were up to. 
In particular, the expedition was to search for Davis’ Land and to examine 
other islands, including those off the coast of southern Chile, ‘whereat the 
English may have established themselves.’ 

Two well-armed frigates, the San Lorenzo and Santa Rosalia, were 
fitted out. They sailed from Callao in October 1770 under a veteran naval 
officer, Felipe Gonzalez. With French and Dutch charts to guide him, 
Gonzalez sailed south-west until reaching the 27th parallel, and then 
west. After a voyage of five weeks, he sighted a treeless island, which he 
first thought was a new discovery. He named it San Carlos but soon 
realised that it was the Easter Island of Roggeveen. The island had 900 to 
1000 people. The Spaniards stayed there for six days, took formal posses- 
sion of it, and satisfied themselves that no Englishmen had settled on it. 
They then searched for another island, which, according to a Dutch chart, 
lay nearby. After sailing sixty leagues west without seeing any sign of 
land, they turned about to look for a third island said to lie in 38° 30’S. 
Unsuccessful, they continued to the coast of Chile; investigated the island 
of Chiloe without finding or learning of any foreign settlements; and then 
returned to Peru. 

Having received a report from Gonzalez, the viceroy, Manuel de 
Amat, suggested to the Spanish government that some action should be 
taken to ensure that pirates could not make use of Easter Island and its 
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inhabitants. Either it should be occupied and fortified, he said, or its in- 
habitants should be removed to Peru so that the pirates could not employ 
them as troops in raids on South America. The viceroy’s suggestions 
struck a sympathetic chord in Spain, and the king authorised him to send 
a second expedition to Easter Island to cultivate the islanders’ friendship, 
pending a decision on whether the island should be occupied or not. 
However, just as the king’s message was about to be dispatched, news 
reached Spain of Cook’s visit to Tahiti. Coming so soon after the voyages 
of Byron and Wallis, this seemed so ominous to the Spaniards that the 
viceroy was hastily ordered to send an expedition to seek out that island 
as well. 

On 26 September 1772, the frigate Aguila sailed from Callao under 
a Basque naval officer, Domingo de Boenechea. On board were two 
priests who had been engaged to settle on Easter Island as missionaries. 
Boenechea’s instructions gave him discretion as to whether he should visit 
Tahiti or Easter Island first. However, the viceroy ordered that his visit to 
Tahiti should not be ‘so cursory and brief to leave us with the same con- 
fused ideas about it as did that made by the two vessels sent to explore 
[Davis’ Land].’ He was also told to ensure that no foreigners had settled 
on Tahiti; to investigate any other islands he saw; and to bring back four 
or five smart young Tahitians to be instructed in the Spanish language and 
the rudiments of the Catholic faith. 

Boenechea decided to head for Tahiti first, and to go to Easter Is- 
land after refreshing at Valparaiso. As a result, he approached the 
Tuamotu Archipelago from a different angle from his predecessors, and 
so came upon two small atolls not previously recorded on European 
charts. The first was Tauere, about 80 km north-west of Amanu. The 
other was Haraiki, about a day’s sail further west. About twenty brown- 
skinned islanders were seen on the beach at Tauere. They had bristly hair 
cut short at the neck, and were naked apart from a whitish-grey maro, or 
breech-cloth. They carried spears and clubs, yelled vociferously, and 
made various signs, which the Spaniards interpreted both as acts of 
defiance and invitations to go ashore. Although two canoes were seen, 
there seemed to be no huts and no women. At Haraiki, from twelve to six- 
teen people were seen. They were dressed like those of Tauere and were 
similarly armed. 

A couple of days later, the Aguila came upon another atoll, Anaa, 
which Cook had seen some eighteen months earlier and had named 
Chain Island. A sub-lieutenant, Raimundo Bonacorsi, was sent inshore 
in a boat to seek an anchorage. This attracted a number of islanders to 
the beach, who signalled to the Spaniards with green boughs to come 
closer in, and followed their boat along the coast with a great show of 
merriment. Bonacorsi noted that their build, clothing and weapons were 
the same as at the other atolls, but they varied considerably in ap- 
pearance. Some were ‘pretty blonde in hue,’ others were of a ‘tawny 
colour with frizzly hair.’ and others again had ‘purely Indian features and 
the hair lank.’ Their shoulders, buttocks, trunks, arms and legs were tat- 
tooed blue in various patterns and stripes. But the women were draped 
from the waist to the knees in the same material as the men used for 
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breech-cloths. As no anchorage could be found, Boenechea resumed his 
voyage, having named the atoll Todos los Santos. 

The Aguila reached Mehetia two days later. This was the small, lofty 
island to the eastward of Tahiti that Wallis had named Osnaburg. A 
boat’s crew was sent off to make a circuit of it. Meanwhile, two islanders 
of medium build paddled out to the ship. ‘They were of a mulatto colour,’ 
Boenechea wrote, ‘with features of a pleasant cast.’ Their hair was cut 
short; their thighs and hands were tattooed; and like the men at the atolls, 
their only clothing was a breech-cloth. Bonacorsi described them as ‘fair- 
ly light in hue, being merely browned by the sun.’ They were ‘somewhat 
tawny about their features and hair’, which was crinkly and stuck up in an 
even mass all over. Bonacorsi added that they asked for uri, which the 
Spaniards later understood was their name for nails and other bits of iron. 
Having exchanged some coconuts for a few trifles, they paddled ashore 
seemingly contented. 

As the Aguila’s boat party met similarly well-disposed islanders on 
their circuit of the island, Boenechea stood off and on for the night so that 
a further reconnaissance could be made in the morning. This time, a 
party headed by a sub-lieutenant, Diego Machado, made a landing. The 
islanders were in a ‘lightsome mood’ and helped them to get ashore. 
Then they led them to a cluster of five thatched huts. A human jaw bone 
was hanging up in one hut, and a neatly-carved concave stool was seen in 
another. The only other household chattels were baskets and mats made 
of palm leaves and what seemed to be rushes. On noticing an umu, or 
earth-oven, Machado asked by signs how the islanders kindled fire, and 
was told that they rubbed two sticks together. Beyond the cluster of huts, 
Machado saw a black and tan puppy following some women. It was ‘of 
ordinary size’ and had pointed ears. Further on, there was a cultivated 
area containing coconuts, plantains and other plants; and beyond that a 
pen with several fat, fine-looking pigs in it, ‘as large as the biggest ones at 
Lima.’ Machado also saw a marae, or place of worship, of stepped stone 
platforms. It was adorned with carved posts, on which the ‘figure of a 
small dog was pre-eminent in every case.’ 

When the boat party returned to the Aguila, Bonacorsi obtained 
some information from them that Machado did not put in his journal. He 
recorded that, in addition to the breech-cloth, the men had ponchos of 
fine matting, and that the women had a ‘certain white drapery that they 
get from the bark of a tree after much beating out and working up.’ They 
used this to clothe themselves from the waist downwards, and sometimes 
the whole body. Bonacorsi added that the islanders used stone hatchets 
and adzes in their woodwork ‘after the manner of our iron ones’. Father 
Joseph Amich, one of the missionaries intended for Easter Island, noted 
that the island’s men were well-built and of a light hue, with scanty beards. 
Some had somewhat frizzy hair; in others it was lank. 

On leaving Mehetia the Spaniards took an islander with them who 
wanted to go to Tahiti. They reached that island next day; but eleven days 
elapsed before the Aguila was safely anchored at Vaiurua, on the eastern 
side of the Taiarapu Peninsula. In the meantime, the ship was briefly 
aground on a coral bank—an accident that smashed her tiller and tore 
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away three chunks of protective planking under her stern. This damage, 
at the time, seemed of no great consequence; and Boenechea proceeded 
to carry out the viceroy’s orders by sending a boat under Lieutenant 
Tomas Gayangos to make a circuit of the island. In some districts, the 
Spaniards stopped and went ashore; in others the islanders came out to 
meet them in their canoes. The voyage took six days. One of its highlights 
was a formal meeting at Matavai between Gayangos and the high chief 
Tu, whom Gayangos described as a man of twenty or twenty-two, taller 
than most of his countrymen, well-proportioned, swarthy in hue, with 
black eyes and an aquiline nose. 

Gayangos’ journey round Tahiti proved that no foreigners had set- 
tled on the island. It also helped Boenechea to compile a reasonably 
comprehensive report on the island and its people for the viceroy. He put 
the number of inhabitants at ‘the lowest computation’ at 10,000. The 
people were of four distinct types or castes, Boenechea said. There were 
pure-bred Indians, hybrids, others of a light-brownish tint, and three or 
four albinos. In general, the people were taller than Spaniards, many 
being ‘of huge stature and well-proportioned.’ They wore long, but not 
very bushy beards, and their hair was short—not reaching below their 
shoulders. However, it was so tangled that it gave them ‘a very wild look.’ 

Much of Boenechea’s report naturally duplicated what Tahiti’s ear- 
lier European visitors had written. But among its novelties was the state- 
ment that the Tahitians practised circumcision. Other novelties were 
recorded by the other diarists of the Agui/a’s voyage. Father Amich, who 
described the Tahitians generally as ‘stout and well set up’ and mostly of 
a mulatto colour, wrote of three islanders who differed markedly from the 
norm. ‘On two occasions,’ he said, ‘a couple of men quite white came on 
board the frigate, with blonde hair, reddish beards and eyebrows, and 
blue eyes.’ He added that the chief of Talarapu, Ti’i-torea, was very fair 
and ruddy, notwithstanding sunburn.’ As for the women, they were 
‘remarkably fair’, despite going about exposed to the weather. Amich 
noted that the Tahitians glued several lengths of tapa together to make 
bed coverlets, and he highly praised the Tahitians’ skill as joiners. To 
build their canoes, they used a sort of adze of small fillets of a black stone, 
which, although very hard, were easy to whet with other stones. ‘They fit 
them so perfectly to their hafts of stick,’ Amich wrote, ‘that they look just 
like the tools of a skilled wright.” Bonacorsi, for his part, recorded a 
novelty that escaped the notice of all other early visitors to Tahiti. This 
was that the Tahitians had several breeds of dog—some quite small, and 
others ‘very large and hairy.’ 

The Spaniards stayed at Taiarapu for four weeks, then sailed for 
Valparaiso to take in stores for the second part of their voyage. In ac- 
cordance with the viceroy’s instructions, they took with them four 
Tahitians to be indoctrinated into the Spanish way of life in Lima. By the 
time they reached Valparaiso, the Tahitians could communicate 
reasonably well with the Spaniards, and the Agui/a’s master, Juan de 
Hervé, gathered a good deal of new information from them about Tahiti 
and the surrounding islands. One item confirmed Cook’s observations 
that the Society Islanders to leeward were lighter-skinned than the 
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Tahitians; another, that the Ra’iatean canoes were both larger and dif- 
ferent from the generality of those of Tahiti. 


They say [Hervé wrote] that a youth of very pleasing features who 
came on board the frigate while we were at Tahiti and whom, at first, 
we took for a woman, belonged to Ra’iatea. He came again with four 
others equally well favoured, and they tell us that they were all from 
thence, and that the people there are much fairer than those of Tahiti, 
especially the women. 

They also tell us that there is in that island a very great abundance 
of good timber trees, some very large, and that the canoes built there 
are much larger than those of the other islands. 

Each ari’i owns a large vessel that they call paxia [i.e. pahi], accord- 
ing to the signs they make to us as much as 13 1/2 metres in length, 
and carrying fifty men of a crew. They say there is one of the same 
kind at the island of Mehetia, which they keep hauled up on the 
hillside in order that she may not be stolen from them: no doubt she 
is taken to pieces in sections. They say that the largest vessel in these 
islands belongs to Ra’iatea and that each hull is 16 3/4 metres in 
length, and two in breadth; both being of even size and placed at a 
distance of 2 1/2 metres apart, with spars fixed athwartships from the 
one to the other, by means of which they are well lashed together. 
Each canoe-body is fitted on the inside with knees, which project up- 
wards above the gunwales; and to these they fix wash-boards. So that, 
besides having a length of 16 3/4 metres, each hull has a breadth of 
1.7 metres, which, together with the 2.4 metres of intervening space, 
gives each vessel a total beam of 5.8 metres. They raise on them with 
the wash-boards as much as they wish... 

They rig some of these with two masts and their sails. The heel of 
the mast fits or rests on a stout plank fixed across the two canoe- 
bodies, with the mast at the middle part. When they have to carry 
women on board they build a small deck-house on the canoes, and 
when they reach port it is put ashore with the women, and then they 
only step one mast in the vessel. 

On remarking to our natives that although we made the entire tour 
of the island we never saw a single example of this class of vessel, they 
replied that they were all away at that time at the island of Ra’iatea, 
and that there is one season of the year when they go over there, and 
there are other times when those of that island come to the isle of 
Tahiti. And they give us to understand that they choose their time to 
avoid the bad weather, for...there are occasions when Tahiti is swept 
by gales of wind from the N. or from the E., both of them of such force 
that they snap off the trunks of coconut-palms. 


Herveé’s report was sent to the viceroy from Valparaiso on 31 March 
1773 and shortly afterwards the Aguila sailed for Easter Island. However 
the damage she had suffered in Tahiti soon caused her to leak so badly 
that Boenechea deemed it prudent to return immediately to Peru. Three 
Tahitians whom he had brought from Taiarapu—the fourth had died in 
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Valparaiso—were presented to the viceroy and installed in the vice-regal 
palace in Lima. There they were placed in the charge of various instruc- 
tors, whose task it was to teach them Spanish and something of the 
Catholic faith, it being the viceroy’s view that this knowledge might later 
be useful in converting their compatriots to Christianity. 

Two of the Tahitians, named Pautu and Tetuanui, lived to return 
home about a year later, having gained ‘a moderate insight into Spanish’ 
and ‘other kindred matters,’ as the viceroy himself put it. The Tahitians 
also enabled the Spaniards, particularly a young marine called Maximo 
Rodriguez, to gain a good knowledge of their language, for during their 
stay Rodriguez and others drew up a Tahitian vocabulary of some 1,500 
words. This vocabulary, easily the most extensive Polynesian word list 
compiled up to that time, contains one word of especial interest in the 
quest for clues to the fate of the San Lesmes’ crew. This word is purepure, 
which is defined in the list as ‘blue-eyed’. It is virtually the same word that 
the Tahitians used as a nickname for the English poet Rupert Brooke, 
whose blue eyes, fair hair and light skin made him a conspicuous figure 
when he visited Tahiti in 1913. Brooke was called ‘Pupure’, which is 
defined in a recent Tahitian/French dictionary as ‘very blond, spotted, 
freckled’. Both pupure (a blond person) and purepure (speckled, mottled, 
checkered, blond) are also found in some Tuamotuan dialects. Their 
origin can be traced back to the languages of Melanesia where mpule and 
bule mean ‘cowrie shell’, as does pule in the languages of Western 
Polynesia such as Tongan and Samoan. As is well known, cowrie shells 
are remarkable for their freckle-like spots. So it is evident how the word 
for cowrie could have come to be applied to blue-eyed, blond people who 
are inclined to freckle. In Tahitian, however, the word for cowrie in his- 
torical times has been poreho. 
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A Problem for the Learned 


AFTER Cook returned to England in July 1771 from his first voyage 
round the world, he put forward a plan to settle the long-discussed ques- 
tion of the southern continent. This was to approach the Pacific by way of 
the Cape of Good Hope; to pass through the strait between New 
Zealand’s North and South Islands; and then to run in a high latitude 
towards Cape Horn. If no continent was found, Cook suggested that the 
exploration of the Pacific could be completed by hauling to the north to 
search for islands that Tupaia had said existed there. 

The Admiralty soon approved Cook’s plan, and, having promoted 
him to the rank of captain, appointed him to command a new expedition. 
This time there were two ships, HMS Resolution and HMS Adventure, 
with a total complement of nearly 200 men. Cook’s second-in-command 
was Captain Tobias Furneaux, the second officer on Wallis’ voyage. 
Other officers included Lieutenant Richard Pickersgill, a veteran of the 
voyages of both the Endeavour and Dolphin; and Lieutenant Charles 
Clerke, who had been in the Endeavour. In addition, there were several 
civilians—two astronomers, William Wales and William Bayley; an artist 
William Hodges; and two naturalists, Johann Reinhold Forster and his 
gifted 18-year-old son George. J.R. Forster was a difficult, but erudite 
man of Scottish-Prussian descent, who had translated Bougainville’s 
voyage into English. This work had given him an opportunity to 
familiarise himself with the Tahitian language, as Bougainville had ob- 
tained a list of several hundred Tahitian words from Ahutoru, the is- 
lander whom he had taken to Paris. 

The Resolution and Adventure sailed from Plymouth on 13 July 1772 
and reached Cape Town three and a half months later. After making a 
deep sweep into the hitherto unexplored Antarctic, they headed for New 
Zealand. In June 1773, they set off to explore ‘the unknown parts of the 
sea to the East and North.’ For about five weeks they sailed east between 
latitudes 41° and 46° S. Then they tumed north and crossed Captain 
Carteret’s track in the vicinity of Pitcairn Island. Having seen no signs of 
land in two months of sailing Cook was virtually convinced that the 
southern continent did not exist. But as this was ‘too important a point to 
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be left to conjector,’ he turned west to investigate ‘some of the remaining 
parts of this Sea.’ Within a week, the expedition was among the atolls of 
the Tuamotu Archipelago, where Tauere, Tekokoto, Marutea, Motutun- 
ga and Anaa were sighted one after another. Normally, Cook would un- 
doubtedly have made a close examination of these atolls. But because 
several of the Adventure’s crew were down with scurvy, he pushed on to 
Tahiti with all speed. On 17 August, the expedition anchored at 
Vaitepiha Bay on the eastern side of the Taiarapu Peninsula. They stayed 
there for seven days trading with the islanders. However, none of the is- 
landers would sell any pigs, claiming that all belonged to Vehiatua, the 
chief of the district, who was then absent. Vehiatua, a minor at the time 
of Boenechea’s visit, had since taken over as chief from his ‘fair and 
ruddy’ step-father, Ti’i-torea, who had acted for him during his minority. 

No doubt because Cook had been to Tahiti previously, he did not 
show the same interest in the island’s ethnology as he did on his first visit. 
However, to the two Forsters, everything was excitingly new, and it is to 
their writings that one must turn for the most detailed ethnographical ac- 
counts of Cook’s second sojourn in Tahiti. The elder Forster was quick to 
notice that the Tahitians were a ‘well-limbed people.’ But there was a 
marked difference between the chiefs who were ‘very tall and athletic’ 
and the common people who were ‘seldom tall.’ The women, Forster 
wrote, ‘are all small & slender limbed.’ 

George Forster noted that the first islanders to come out to the 
Resolution ‘expressed several marks of affection and admired the white- 
ness of the Englishmen’s bodies.’ He was particularly struck by a man 
called O-Tai, who came on board with his wife and two sisters. He was 
about 183 cm tall and ‘remarkabl[y] fairer’ than any of the islanders young 
Forster had previously seen, being like a West Indian mestizo in colour. 
‘His features were really handsome and regular,’ Forster wrote, ‘he had a 
high forehead, arched eyebrows, large black eyes, sparkling with expres- 
sion, and a well-proportioned nose; there was something remarkably 
sweet and engaging about his mouth; the lips were prominent, but not dis- 
agreeably large; and his beard was black and finely frizzled; his hair was 
of a jetty colour, and fell in strong curls down his neck.’ O-Tai’s sisters 
were ‘still fairer’ than he was, but 23 to 25 cm shorter; and one, in par- 
ticular, was a ‘graceful figure, with the most delicate and beautiful con- 
tours.’ 

During the week that Cook spent at Vaitepiha Bay, the Forsters 
went ashore almost every day in search of natural history specimens, 
which gave them a chance to see a good number of Tahitians. Meanwhile, 
Cook became impatient at the absence of Vehiatua and his inability to 
buy pigs, and after five days he decided to move round to his old 
anchorage at Matavai Bay. However, at this juncture, Vehiatua arrived in 
the district, and when some of Cook’s crew happened to meet him on 
shore, he assured them he would like to see Cook and that he had plenty 
of pigs for him. The same men also reported secing a man who resembled 
a European both in colour and features, but on speaking to him he disap- 
peared into a crowd and was not seen again. 
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News of Vehiatua’s arrival caused Cook to postpone his departure, 
and he went ashore to meet him accompanied by the Forsters and several 
officers. They found him sitting on a large stool cut out of solid wood. 
This was big enough for two people to sit on, for as soon as Vehiatua saw 
Cook and recollected him from his previous visit, he moved over to make 
room for him. The younger Forster described him as a sturdy youth of be- 
tween seventeen and eighteen years of age, about 168 cm tall, and likely to 
grow taller. ‘His colour was of the fairest of his people,’ he wrote, ‘and his 
lank hair [was] light brown, turning into reddish at the tips or being what 
is commonly called sandy.” On both sides of Vehiatua were several chiefs, 
who were ‘distinguishable by their superior stature.” One, Ti’i-torea, was 
tattooed in a ‘surprising manner’, having ‘large black blotches of various 
shapes, almost covering his arms, legs and sides.’ Ti’i-torea asked the 
Forsters whether they had a god in their country and whether they prayed 
to him. 


When we told him [George wrote] that we acknowledged a Divinity, 
who made everything and was invisible, and that we also were accus- 
tomed to address our petitions to him, he seemed to be highly 
pleased, and repeated our words with notes of his own to several per- 
sons who sat around him. To us he seemed to signify that the ideas 
of his countrymen corresponded with ours in this respect ... 


Although Vehiatua was eager for Cook to stay in his district, Cook 
had made up his mind to go, and his two ships put to sea next moming. 
However, Lieutenant Pickersgill was left behind with the Resolution’ s cut- 
ter to buy pigs, and after a certain amount of trouble he obtained eight. In 
so doing, he, too, had an opportunity to see Vehiatua, whom he described 
in his journal in similar terms to the younger Forster. He was, he wrote, 
‘a tall likely young man about 18 years of age, with fine flaxen hair, his fea- 
tures regular and his complexion a Dark Olive.’ 

The Resolution and Adventure anchored in Matavai Bay on 26 
August. Cook immediately paid a call on Tu, and Tu later presented 
Cook with a pig. However, as pigs seemed to be just as scarce at Matavai 
as they were at Taiarapu, Cook sent Pickersgill down the coast to 
Punaauia to see if he could get some from Potatau, a friendly chief on his 
previous voyage. In recording details of this embassy in his journal, Pick- 
ersgill said he had seen a man who was ‘the colour of a Flemmen’ (i.e. a 
Fleming, or native of Flanders). He had red hair, bad teeth and grey eyes, 
all of which were ‘differant from the Natives of these countries.’ Pick- 
ersgill and his companions at first took him for a European, but on closer 
examination they found him to be a native. ‘How or by what means a 
white man comes to be born amongst a set of copper colour’d Indians,’ 
Pickersgill added, ‘I leave the learned to account for.’ 

Although Potatau eventually produced a couple of pigs and several 
more were obtained elsewhere, the total taken on board the two ships 
after seventeen days of trading was so meagre that Cook decided to try his 
luck at Huahine. There the Englishmen soon found that livestock was 
plentiful, and in three days they obtained about 300 pigs, and numerous 
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fowls and (edible) dogs. The dogs prompted the younger Forster to write 
the only detailed description of the dogs of the Society Islands that has 
come down to us; and, curiously, considering all the other breeds he could 
have mentioned, he compared some of them to spaniels. 


The dogs of all these islands [he wrote] were short, and their sizes 
vary from that of a lap-dog to the largest spaniel. Their head is broad, 
the snout pointed, the eyes very small, the ears upright, and their hair 
rather long, lank, hard, and of different colours, but most commonly 
white and brown. They seldom if ever barked, but howled sometimes, 
and were shy to strangers to a degree of aversion. 


In George Forster’s eyes, the people of Huahine seemed exactly like 
the Tahitians, and he could not agree with the ‘assertions of former 
navigators’ that the Huahinean women were ‘in general fairer and more 
handsome,’ although he admitted that one’s view of this could ‘vary ac- 
cording to circumstances.’ On the other hand, he did find the 
Huahineans less troublesome in begging for beads and other presents, 
and less forward in bestowing their favours on new-comers. Forster’s 
father, for his part, took especial interest in a Huahinean war canoe that 
was then in the course of construction. It consisted of two hulls, each 
built ‘sharp towards the keel,’ with ‘a belly upperwards & a Gunnel set 
upon that.’ The hulls measured 26.7 metres from stem to stem, the stern 
being 4.7 metres above the keel. ‘The parts of the Canoes,’ the elder 
Forster wrote, ‘are joined together by ropes of Coco-Nut Strings, & some 
of them Strings looking like Oakum, were laid between the planks & in 
the holes, which were not filled by the lashing ....’ 

After three days at Huahine, Cook sailed for neighbouring Ra’iatea 
‘to procure an addition of Fruit to our present stock.’ As the Resolution 
warped into Haamanino Harbour on the north-western side of that is- 
land, two chiefs from Bora Bora came on board. One, ‘Oruwherra’, was 
extensively tattooed, having large square blotches on his arms; black 
bands on his chest, belly and back; and blackened buttocks. The other, 
Herea, was described by J.R. Forster as ‘the stoutest and most corpulent 
man | have ever seen,” his waist measuring 137 cm and his thighs, 80.6 cm. 
‘All these people who are Chiefs,’ Forster went on, ‘are tall, well made, 
commonly fatt & lusty & less coloured than the common people. All have 
very smooth & soft skin, which would hardly be expected in people that 
constantly go exposed to the Sun.’ 

Soon after the Resolution and Adventure were safely anchored, 
Cook, Furneaux and the Forsters went ashore to visit the local chief, 
Oreo. Cook, who seldom concerned himself with personal appearances, 
did not describe him; nor did the elder Forster. But George Forster 
noted that he was ‘a middle-sized lusty man, with a very lively intelligent 
countenance, and a thin red[d]ish brown beard.’ He had a fourteen-year- 
old daughter, Poetua, who was an especially striking figure. To George 
Forster, her skin was ‘of a very white colour,’ while her other features had 
‘not much of the general character of the nation.’ Her nose and eyes were 
‘remarkably well shaped’, her body elegantly proportioned, and her 
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hands ‘graceful beyond description.’ Forster thought her eyes gave her 
‘some resemblance to a Chinese,’ but this view was not universally held. 
Pickersgill, who saw her later and called her Miss Poedoua, thought she 
had ‘good teeth and Eyes and a regular set of features.’ Her hair was 
black, but her complexion extremely fair. ‘I have seen many Ladies in 
England much more of a Brunett,’ Pickersgill wrote. 

On the day after Cook’s first meeting with Oreo and his family, the 
chief invited his visitors to what Cook called ‘a Comedy or Dramatick 
Heava.’ The actors were seven men and two young women—Poetua and 
another ‘tall well shaped lady, of very agreeable features, and likewise a 
very fair complexion.’ The women’s dress, George Forster recorded, was 
very different from the usual fashion in the islands. It consisted of a piece 
of cloth ‘closely wrapped round the breast so as to resemble the close 
dresses which our ladies wear,’ and a kind of ruff of four rows of cloth, al- 
ternately red and white, which was tied on to their hips with a great quan- 
tity of white cloth and descended to their feet, forming ample petticoats.’ 
Music was provided by three drums; and several boys sang. The perfor- 
mance consisted of dancing and dramatic interludes. Cook thought the 
only entertaining part of the performance was a theft committed in one of 
the interludes by a man and his accomplice, ‘which sufficiently desplayed 
the Genius of the people in this art.” Wales, the astronomer, was con- 
siderably more impressed. To him, the performance demonstrated that 
drama in the islands had advanced ‘very far beyond the Age of Thespis,’ 
and he was not certain that he ‘ever saw Mr. Garrick perform with more 
propriety than one Man did most of his parts.’ The younger Forster was 
particularly impressed by the graceful arm movements and continual ges- 
ticulation of the fingers in the women’s dancing. But like Wales, he was 
offended by their ‘frightful custom of writhing their mouths into the 
strangest distortions.” He added that after the dancing, the women sat ‘in 
a most profuse perspiration’—Poetua’s companion having a ‘suffusion of 
red in her cheeks, which was the strongest proof of her fair complexion.’ 

A day or two after the heiva, Cook sent a trading party to Ra’iatea’s 
sister island, Taha’a, which is enclosed by the same barrier reef. The 
elder Forster accompanied them. Besides obtaining a good supply of 
plantains, Forster noticed a couple of strikingly anomalous people like 
the one who had so puzzled Pickersgill in Tahiti. One was a man with 
‘perfectly red hair’ and a ‘fairer complexion than the rest,’ who was 
‘sprinkled all over with freckles.’ The other was ‘a very fine woman both 
in face & shape,’ whose hair was ‘all of a yellowish-brown & in ringlets, 
quite in the Van Dycks taste.” Meanwhile, those who had stayed at 
Ra’iatea were entertained at further dramatic performances, at one of 
which, in George Forster’s view, were several of the prettiest women in 
the country. ‘One of them,’ George wrote, ‘was remarkable for the 
whitest complexion we had ever seen in all these islands. Her colour 
resembled that of white wax a little sullied, without having the least ap- 
pearance of sickness, which that hue commonly conveys; and her fine 
black eyes and hair contrasted so well with it that she was admired by us 
all.’ 


Wy? 


On the morning after the trading party returned from Taha’a. Cook 
resumed his voyage westwards. He took with him a seventeen-year-old 
Ra’aitean called Hitihiti—‘a very handsome youth,’ George Forster 
thought—‘who appeared to be of the better sort of people by his com- 
plexion and good garments.’ In the next few weeks Cook discovered two 
small, uninhabited islands, which he called the Hervey Islands; and he 
spent a week or so at the Tongan islands of ’"Eua and Tongatapu. On 22 
October 1773, his two ships reached New Zealand, only to be separated 
in a few days by a storm. Furneaux, in the Adventure, subsequently 
decided to return home by way of Cape Horn. But Cook prepared for 
further exploratory work, and on 26 November, he again set sail for the 
Antarctic. During the next five months he penetrated to a record 
southern latitude of 71° 10’; made a fruitless search in 38° S. latitude for 
land reputed to have been discovered by Juan Fernandez; spent several 
days at Easter Island; and paid the first visit to the Marquesas since Men- 
dana was there in 1595. On 13 April 1774, Cook again steered for Tahiti. 
After five days, he reached Takaroa, an atoll in the north-western corner 
of the Tuamotu Archipelago, which Byron had briefly visited in 1765. 
Here Cook sent two boats ashore ‘with a view of having some intercourse 
with [the islanders], to get some refreshments and to give Mr. Forster an 
oppertunity to collect some Plants.’ The elder Forster was accompanied 
by Hitihiti and his son George. 

The boat parties landed without opposition among fifty or sixty well- 
built islanders. George Forster described them as ‘of a dark brown,’ and 
his father as ‘very tawny.’ Their chests, abdomens and hands were tat- 
tooed—in ‘imitation of fishes,’ George said—and their features were ‘not 
disagreeable.’ Indeed, they were ‘more mild than those of all the high is- 
lands about them.’ Apart from a very small piece of cloth about their 
loins, they were naked; and the few of their women who were seen at a 
distance wore only a slightly larger piece of cloth. ‘The hair and beards 
[of the men],’ George added, ‘were generally black and curling, but some- 
times cut; however I took notice of a single man, whose hair was quite yel- 
lowish at the points.’ 

The islanders greeted their vistors by touching noses ‘after the cus- 
tom of New Zealand,’ and brought coconuts and dogs for sale to the 
boats. Hitihiti bought five dogs in exchange for nails and some ripe 
bananas he had brought from the Marquesas. The dogs, according to the 
younger Forster, were ‘not unlike those at the Society Islands, but had fine 
long hair of a white colour.’ Hitihiti was therefore eager to purchase 
them, because that very sort of hair was ‘made use of in his country to 
adorn the breast-plates of the warriors.’ The Forsters walked along the 
island for some distance, picking plants. The islanders explained their 
names. Hitihiti was able to act as interpreter because their language was 
similar to Tahitian except that the pronunciation was ‘more coarse and 
gutteral.’ In passing through the village, the younger Forster noted that 
the islanders’ huts were small and low, and that their only occupants at 
the time were dogs. Nearby were some boat houses containing some 
short, stout canoes, pointed at both ends and with a sharp keel. 
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On leaving Takaroa, Cook steered south-west by south. In the next 
twenty-four hours, he discovered four atolls—Apataki, Toau, Kaukura 
and Arutua—which he called Palliser’s Isles. A day or so later. the 
Resolution again reached Tahiti and anchored in Matavai Bay. At first, 
Cook intended to stay only a few days to enable Wales to check his 
astronomical instruments. But finding that hogs and other supplies were 
again plentiful, he extended his sojourn to three weeks. During this time, 
long white dogs’ hair from the Tuamotus must have been much in 
evidence, for drawn up at Pare, near the Resolution’s anchorage, was a 
magnificent fleet of more than 300 war canoes, whose chiefs were dressed 
in ‘a vast quantity of Cloth Turbands, breast Plates and Helmmets.’ The 
canoes themselves were decorated with flags, streamers, etc. so that the 
whole fleet, in Cook’s view, ‘made a grand and Noble appearance such as 
was never seen before in this Sea.” Both the va’a and pahi were repre- 
sented in the fleet, for George Forster observed that some canoes had 
‘flat bottoms and sides nearly perpendicular upon them,’ while others 
were ‘bow-sided with a sharp keel.’ This suggests that many of the canoes 
had come from Ra’iatea and were manned by Ra’iateans, for both Cook 
and Banks in 1769 and Hervé in 1772 had all stated that the pahi were 
peculiar to that island. This fact, however, now escaped Cook’s recollec- 
tion and he proceeded to estimate Tahiti’s population on the basis of what 
he saw before him. By adding up the men needed to man each canoe, as 
well as about 170 smaller ones that seemed designed as transports or vic- 
tuallers, Cook arrived at a figure of not less than 204,000. George Forster, 
for his part, thought 120,000 was a reasonable figure—‘at a most 
moderate computation.” The fleet had been assembled to attack a usurp- 
ing chief on Mo’orea, Tahiti’s sister island, and Cook was eager to see it 
in action. However, the chiefs made it clear that the fighting would not 
begin until after the Resolution had gone, so he and his companions were 
deprived of a sight that seemed ‘well worth seeing.’ 

When Cook left Tahiti on 14 May 1774, he sailed first to Huahine, 
where he spent six days, and then to Ra’iatea to return Hitihiti to his home 
island. At Ra’iatea, everyone was highly amused by a farce called “The 
Child is Coming,’ one detail of which led Cook to suppose that many of 
the islanders’ noses were not naturally flat, but were artificially flattened 
soon after birth. The chief actor in the farce was a large, brawny man with 
a big, black, bushy beard, who sat on the ground with his legs straight out 
to play the part of a woman in labour. Another man sat behind him to act 
as midwife; and the bodies of both were partly covered by a white cloth 
that was held over them by several other actors who kneeled around 
them. After numerous wrigglings and twistings of the body on the part of 
the he-mother, ‘a great lubberly fellow’ crawled out from under the cloth 
and ran across an open place between the audience and the actors. The 
he-mother straddled after him, squeezing his breasts between his fingers 
and dabbing them across the ‘baby’s’ lips, and occasionally, to heighten 
the relish of the entertainment, stroking them up his backside. Cook, who 
saw this farcical interlude twice, noticed on the second occasion that as 
soon as they got hold of the fellow who played the part of the child, they 
‘f[l]atened his nose or press’d it to his face.’ From this he concluded that 
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the islanders did the same with all their children, and that this was possib- 
ly the reason why all in general had flat, ‘or what we call pug noses.’ 

The sojourn at Ra’iatea was a profitable one for J.R. Forster, for he 
discovered among other things that the chief of the district where the 
Resolution lay was a ‘tata-orrero’ or divinity teacher. From this man 
Forster learned that the islanders counted by scores; that they had four- 
teen months of twenty-nine days; and that each day had a name. He 
learned also that each island had its own supreme god, the creator of the 
earth and sky; that the sea had thirteen gods; and that the sun, moon, 
Stars, winds and earthquakes each had their separate god. The islanders 
believed that man had a soul which could think, speak, smell, taste, feel, 
see and hear and that this retired after death to the wooden images set 
over their burial grounds. ‘I likewise learned the Names of the 4 Cardinal 
& the 4 intermediate points of the Compass,’ Forster added. 

On the Resolution’s departure from Ra’iatea, Cook steered west 
with the object of visiting the islands that Quiros had discovered 168 years 
earlier in what is now called Vanuatu. This project resulted in the dis- 
covery en route of three islands—Palmerston, Niue and Vatoa—and sub- 
sequently of New Caledonia and Norfolk Island. Cook then returned to 
New Zealand for refreshments and headed home via Cape Horn and 
Cape Town. He anchored at Spithead on 29 July 1775 after an absence 
from England of three years and eighteen days. 

Among the numerous trophies that the expedition brought home 
was a large collection of paintings and drawings done on the voyage by the 
artist William Hodges. Hodges was primarily a landscape artist, but he 
tried his hand at other types of work, including portraiture, and it is from 
his efforts that we can now get a visual idea of what the Pacific Islands and 
their people looked like in his day. A comparison of Hodges’ portraits of 
Tahitians and Society Islanders with written descriptions of the same sub- 
jects where they exist makes it clear that Hodges was a realist who drew 
what he saw. His portrait of Tu, for example, confirms Gayangos’ state- 
ment of 1772 that his nose was aquiline, as well as George Forster’s that 
he had a bushy head of hair. His portrait of Hitihiti, on the other hand, 
leaves no doubt that that youth’s nose was very flat; while those he did of 
the Melanesians of Vanuatu and New Caledonia closely resemble the 
people of those countries today. If, therefore, some of his portraits of 
Eastern Polynesians seem to have more of the Caucasian in them than 
anything else, the explanation surely is that that is what his subjects 
looked like, and not that Hodges wanted them that way. 
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The Cross of Anaa and Other Oddities 





FOUR months after Cook’s second departure from Tahiti in the Resolu- 
tion and Adventure, the Spanish government sent a second expedition to 
that island. It had a threefold purpose: to foster friendly relations with 
the Tahitians, to explore the island more thoroughly, and to set up some 
mark of inscription in token of its discovery and possession by emissaries 
of Spain. This time there were two ships—the Aguila, which had under- 
gone extensive repairs, and a small storeship, the Jupiter. Many officers 
and men from the previous expedition embarked again. The Aguila was 
again commanded by Boenechea. Thomas Gayangos sailed as his first 
lieutenant, and Raimundo Bonacorsi was again a junior officer. The 
commander of theJupiter, on the other hand, was a newcomer—José de 
Andia y Varela, a merchant skipper. Other members of the expedition 
included two Franciscan friars, who were to be left on Tahiti as mis- 
sionaries; the Tahitians, Pautu and Tetuanui; and Maximo Rodriguez, the 
marine, who had helped to compile the Tahitian vocabulary in the 
viceroy’s palace. 

The Aguila and Jupiter left Callao in company on 20 September 1774. 
But fifteen days out they became separated, the Jupiter being unable to 
keep up with her swifter, larger consort. This, however, was not a serious 
matter as the captains had agreed to meet at Anaa— Boenechea’s Todos 
los Santos—in the event of such an occurrence. Meanwhile, the two ships 
kept on approximately the same course, their first landfall being 
Tatakoto, an isolated, hitherto-unknown atoll about 240 km NE by E of 
Amanu. The crew of the Aguila saw that it was well covered with trees, in- 
cluding coconuts and plantains. Its inhabitants were naked and seemed 
to be very swarthy and above medium height. 

Beyond Tatakoto, the Aguila sailed almost due west, sighting Tauere 
and Haraiki before reaching Anaa forty-four days out from Callao. At 
Anaa, Gayangos was sent ashore to seek an anchorage . This resulted in a 
curious discovery which has been described as ‘one of the many mysteries 
of the Pacific’. After getting within a boat’s length of the reef, Gayangos 
was confronted by 100 to 150 islanders, ‘droning a sort of chant as if a 
prayer.’ Although they were armed with slings and stones, they made 
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signs to the Spaniards to land. The surf was too high for the Spaniards to 
do this; but Pautu, the Tahitian, jumped into the water to tell the Anaans 
who their visitors were. However, he had scarcely done so when the is- 
landers let fly with a volley of stones. This caused the Spaniards to retreat 
out of range and to continue their search for an anchorage further along 
the coast. Nevertheless, the islanders still followed them—until a gap in 
the reef prevented their further progress and they turned back. ‘Just 
then,’ Gayangos wrote afterwards, ‘we caught sight of a wooden cross, 
standing on a sandy beach on the inner side of the reef near the skirt of a 
wood. It was of moderate size, regular in all its proportions, and showed 
signs of having been erected a long time ago.’ 

As Gayangos could not find an anchorage, the Aguila stood off and 
on Anaa in expectation of the Jupiter. After more than a week had passed 
without sign of her, Boenechea decided to press on to Tahiti. En route 
the Spaniards stopped briefly at Mehetia. Several canoe loads of is- 
landers came out to the ship, and on recognising Pautu, they clambered 
on board. The Spaniards understood from them that they knew of Anaa 
and that their name for it was Tapuhoe. They said it was inhabited by ‘a 
very fierce people’ who did not maintain intercourse with any neighbour- 
ing islands. 







® MEHETIA 


A day after leaving Mehetia, the Aguila reached Tahiti. The Jupiter 


was seen off Taiarapu shortly afterwards. That ship, it turned out, had 
taken a slighty more southerly course than the Aguila after passing 
Tatakoto, and had come in sight of Amanu more or less opposite the spot 
where Frangois Hervé found the ancient four iron cannon in 1929, Cap- 
tain Andia y Varela felt sure that the island had not previously been seen 
by Europeans, and named it Isla de las Animas (Island of Souls) because 
it was ‘the eve of the day sacred to the memory of the departed.’ He 
reconnoitred the island’s north-western coast, where the coconut palms 
reared up to a great height and the beaches were dazzlingly white. 
Columns of smoke indicated the presence of inhabitants, but no people 
were seen. 

A day after leaving Amanu, the/upiter sighted Tauere, where the is- 
landers lit bonfires and appeared on the beach with long, stout spears. 
They seemed deep tawny in colour, well-proportioned and lithe, with a 
tuft of some kind on their heads. Except for one man who wore a white 
wrap, they were all naked. The Jupiter subsequently passed Tekokoto and 
Haraiki, and reached Anaa the day after the Aguila had first arrived 
there, but did not see her. The Jupiter had been at Taiarapu for almost a 
week when the Aguila finally put in an appearance. Boenechea and 
Andia spent twelve days investigating various harbours before deciding to 
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anchor at Tautira, otherwise known as Vaitepiha Bay, near the Aguila’s 
former anchorage. The Spanish commander soon obtained the chief’s 
approval to leave the two Franciscan friars on shore as missionaries, with 
Rodriguez as their interpreter. The chiefs also agreed to grant them a 
plot of land for the erection of a house. 

For the next month, the Aguila’s carpenters were busy putting the 
house up, while other members of the crew felled timber to fence a gar- 
den. Meanwhile, on 15 December 1774, the Spaniards were diverted to 
see an extremely light-featured baby of about fifteen months who was 
taken out to the Agui/a in a canoe containing its mother, two men and a 
boy of ten. Gayangos was so interested in the baby’s appearance that he 
climbed down to the canoe and took it in his arms, subsequently passing 
it from person to person. The priests described it as ‘very pretty.’ Its skin 
was ‘very fair in hue’ and its hair red. As soon as the Spanish seamen saw 
it, they exclaimed: ‘Hey aqui un inglesito’ (‘Here is a little Englishman’), 
being under the impression that the child was the offspring of some 
English sailor who had previously visited the island. The priests, themsel- 
ves, were also inclined to that opinion. However, had they known the 
dates of Captain Cook’s various visits, they would have realised that they 
were in error in this, for any Anglo-Polynesian children conceived during 
his sojourns must then have been nearly five years old, no more than seven 
months, or still unborn. 

As soon as the priests had been installed in their house, the Aguila 
and Jupiter sailed to Ra’iatea for a brief visit. On their return, Boenechea 
died from a sudden illness and was buried on shore. Next day, 28 January 
1775, the expedition set out for Peru, leaving the two priests on Tahiti, 
with Rodriguez and a seaman to act as cook. Two islanders—a pilot 
called Puhoro from Makatea and a Ra’iatean chief, Mabarua—were em- 
barked in the Aguila, and two others were taken in the Jupiter. 

To pick up a favourable wind, the expedition (now under the com- 
mand of Gayangos) sailed SE, then SSW. After a week, the two ships dis- 
covered the island of Ra’ivavae, one of the Austral Islands some 500 km 
southward of Tahiti. A boat under Sub-lieutenant Bonacorsi, with 
Puhoro and Mabarua on board, was sent off to investigate. They found an 
anchorage in a small bay where 400 or 500 islanders were ‘shouting and 
hullaballooing.’ An islander presently swam out, clambered on board, 
and began capering and shouting wildly. Others soon followed, but as the 
Polynesian interpreters could understand little of the islanders’ language 
and as they became increasingly troublesome, Bonacorsi decided to 
return on board. 

Writing of the Ra’ivavaeans in his journal, Bonacorsi said: “The 
people are like those of Otahiti: some white, many mulatto-coloured, and 
the rest somewhat more swarthy. They are not pigmented [1.e. tattooed] 
in any part of their bodies, which are tall and well made. They have holes 
[pierced] in their ears, and wear the hair fastened in a tuft on the head. 
Their clothing consists of wraps like those of the Otahitians ...”. Bonacor- 
si added that the islanders’ canoes were twin-hulled, with bows and sterns 
that sheered up high. They were made of a wood that looked somewhat 
like mahogany and were painted along the gunwales. For weapons they 
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had ‘nicely made’ pikes and cudgels. [A report from Bonacorsi, which 
Gayangos incorporated in his journal, described the Ra’ivavaeans as 
‘somewhat fairer skinned’ than the Tahitians, some being ‘like Europeans 
in hue.” They had long beards and ‘large perforations’ in their ears. A 
spear bartered from them looked as if it had been turned in a lathe. Their 
canoes were ‘better-constructed’ than those in Tahiti, and they were orna- 
mented with parti-coloured fringes which hung from the gunwales.] 

About eighteen days after leaving Ra’ivavae, the Aguila and Jupiter 
became separated in a thick mist and they did not meet again until reach- 
ing Callao about ten weeks out from Tahiti. During their long voyages, 
both Gayangos and Andia had leisure to interrogate the islanders on 
board their ships and to prepare their journals for submission to the 
viceroy. 

Gayangos included in his journal a list of forty-three islands known 
to the ‘most trustworthy Indians of eminence in Tahiti’ and ‘checked by 
others of similar degree’. Fifteen were described as lying to the eastward 
of Tahiti, and Puhoro was said to have cruised among them several times 
for pearls. All fifteen islands are identifiable as atolls of the Tuamotu Ar- 
chipelago, although one of them, Anaa, was included twice—as Oana and 
Tapuhoe. According to the list, the most distant atoll known to the 
Tahitians was Fangatau, which lies 800 km NE by E of Tahiti and about 
200 km due north of Amanu. Gayangos listed it under its old name, 
Maropua. To the Tahitians, Maropua was a small, low island inhabited 
by ‘bad’ people, and with coconuts, yams, dogs and fish in plenty. Two 
days were needed to reach it from Maemo (i.e. Makemo), an island that 
also had plenty of dogs. Five of the other eastern islands in Gayangos’ list 
were also noted for their dogs, these being Kaukura, Anaa, Rangiroa, 
Tikehau and Matahiva. The dogs of Kaukura were specifically stated to 
have had ‘good coats’, while those of Anaa and Rangiroa were plentiful. 
On the other hand, none of the Tuamotuan islands was said to have pigs 
or fowls, although these were usually described as being products of the 
islands to the immediate west of Tahiti. 

Except for its information about the islands known to the Tahitians, 
Gayangos’ journal contains little other information of ethnological value. 
That of Andia, on the other hand, is a mine of ethnographic detail, which 
shows its author to have been an unusually curious and observant member 
of his profession. Beginning with an account of Tahiti’s physical features, 
Andia went on to describe the physical and personal characteristics of the 
islanders, their traditions about their own origin, their religion, funeral 
ceremonies, marriage customs, system of government, warfare, archery 
competitions, clothing, dwellings, furniture, diet, cookery, fishing 
methods, canoes, seamanship, methods of navigation, dances and many 
other such things. Much of what he wrote had already been described by 
earlier European visitors; but much of it was new. Some of it is of special 
value in that Andia was the only important chronicler of early Tahiti 
whose observations were confined to Taiarapu. 

Writing of the Tahitians’ physical appearance, Andfa reiterated 
what various predecessors had said, but was somewhat more explicit. He 
said there was much variety in their colouration and in their hair. Some 
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had the appearance of zambos (i.e. people of mixed Negro and Indian, or 
European blood), some were like full-blooded Indians, some were like 
quadroons (i.e. offspring of Europeans and mestizos), and others were 
even fairer. Some had quite curly hair; in others it was less so; but in most 
it was smooth or straight. There were a few very fair-skinned ones with 
blue eyes. For the most part, the islanders had good features, but they 
would have looked still better ‘if it were not general amongst them all to 
be snub-nosed.’ 

Andia said that the Tahitians varied in their statements about the 
original inhabitants of their island. But all agreed that the first settlers 
were castaways who had been travelling in a canoe from Ra’iatea to one 
of its neighbours when a strong westerly wind arose, forcing them to scud 
before it until they sighted Tahiti and gained one of its harbours. In one 
story the castaways were said to have found the island very fruitful and 
abounding in all things necessary for human life. They therefore decided 
to stay ‘since it afforded a wider domain and greater wealth than they pos- 
sessed in their own country.’ In another story, the castaways’ canoe was 
said to have been wrecked on reaching Tahiti, leaving the survivors 
without means of returning home. Subsequently, two Ra’iatean men were 
miraculously flown from Ra’iatea on the backs of two great birds to marry 
the daughters of a castaway couple. ‘From their nuptials,’ Andia added, 
‘and from alliances between certain other families, who, gaining intel- 
ligence of Otahiti in course of time, went to it from Oriayatea and other 
islands, the teeming numbers of inhabitants who now people the place are 
descended.’ 

Andia inferred from what he learned of the Tahitians’ origins that 
they and the other islanders to the southward and eastward were of 
Asiatic stock rather than from South America. He had two reasons for 
this opinion. One was that, at the time of the Spanish Conquest, the 
American Indians had ‘no knowledge of vessels capable of making long 
voyages.’ The other was that, as a rule, the American Indians were beard- 
less, whereas those of Tahiti and the other islands he saw were a hirsute 
people, who wore their beards long, ‘after the style of Asiatics.’ 

In describing the Tahitians’ fishing methods, Andia observed, as 
several of his predecessors had done, that nets made of fibre were com- 
monly used, some of them being thirty to forty fathoms in length. The 
nets were fine or coarse according to the class of fish the Tahitians ex- 
pected to catch in them, and the mesh or knots were ‘the same as that of 
our fishing nets.’ 

Andia did not name the various types of canoes in use in Tahiti 
during his sojourn. But it is plain from his remarks that he saw both the 
Tahitian va’a and the Ra’iatean pahi, and that he admired them both. He 
was obviously referring to the pahi when he wrote: 

For long voyages they [the islanders] employ two canoes coupled 
together by means of cross scantling securely lashed, and leaving 
space enough between them for the crew of both canoe-bodies to 
scull in. These canoes have no outrigger, because they need none, 
each hull sustaining the other; and they generally set two sails, one in 
each canoe-body. I have seen some of these [double canoes] more 
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than 16 metres in length, built up of several sections admirably fitted 
together; for, though they have no tools but those they fashion out of 
sundry stones, they fit, smoothen, and complete a piece of work with 
as workmanlike a finish as the best of our carpenters could turn out. 
They do not use either nails, treenails, dowels, or ties, for they secure 
one plank to the next by lacing them edgewise together with plait 
made of the fibres of the outer husk of the coco-nut. They pass this 
through holes bored along the margins of each plank, supplemented 
by some caulking of the same fibre, which they pay outside with a kind 
of pitch or blackish resin—not very lasting but sufficiently so to 
prevent water from getting in through the seams. Their canoes have 
nevertheless to be constantly baled, on account of the water they ship 
over the side. 


According to Andia, there were many sailing masters among the is- 
landers who were competent to make long voyages, such as from Tahiti to 
Ra’iatea and further afield. Although they had no mariners’ compass, 
they divided the horizon into sixteen parts, taking for the cardinal points 
those at which the sun rose and set. Andia described the method of using 
these points and other guides when sailing by day, but said it was easiest 
for the islanders to navigate on clear nights, for then they could steer by 
the stars. They noted by them the bearings of the various islands and har- 
bours they visited, and they could make straight for a harbour entrance by 
following the rhumb of the particular star that rose or set over it. The 
planets were distinguished from the fixed stars by their movements, and 
were given separate names; while the stars used in sailing from one island 
to another were given the names of the islands in question. ‘... the same 
occurs with those that serve them for making the harbours in those is- 
lands.’ Andia added. 

Soon after the Aguila and Jupiterreturned to Callao, the viceroy or- 
dered the larger ship to be fitted out for yet another voyage to Tahiti, to 
take stores to the Franciscan missionaries and their interpreter. This 
time the Aguila was placed under the command of Captain Cayetano de 
Langara, who sailed from Callao on 27 September 1775. The pilot 
Puhoro was among the passengers, but not his three compatriots, as they 
had elected to remain in Peru. The Aguila reached Tahiti after an un- 
eventful voyage of five weeks. 

Meanwhile, the Franciscan mission to that island had proved a vir- 
tual fiasco. The two priests, Géronimo Clota and Narcisco Gonzalez, 
were a peevish, narrow-minded, pusillanimous pair, who made no effort 
to learn Tahitian and seldom ventured from the mission house. The 
Spanish seaman who had been assigned to cook for them made things 
worse by being unruly and causing trouble with the Tahitians. Only the 
interpreter, Maximo Rodriguez, got along well. Rodriguez, or Mar- 
teemo, as the Tahitians called him affectionately, roamed freely through 
the island, enjoying the confidence of both chiefs and commoners, and 
noting in a diary details of what he did, heard and saw. The diary, being 
the first continuous record of Tahitian life when no foreign ships were 
present to disrupt normalcy, is of great value to historians and eth- 
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nologists. Two remarks in it confirm the impression given by other 
writers that there was an especially blond element among the people of 
Taiarapu. Describing Vehiatua, the young chief of Taiarapu who died in 
August 1775, Rodriguez said he was ‘very fair skinned though not of the 
blondest.’ He wrote similarly of a woman called Oviriau, a first cousin of 
Vehiatua and a person of ‘extreme beauty’ in his eyes. “Her complexion 
was very blonde, her hair ruddy and curling, and she had blue eyes,” he 
said. ‘She was much admired by the people of Atehuru, her district.’ 

Rodriguez’ impressions of Oviriau are among the last of their kind in 
his diary. A few weeks after recording them, the Aguila returned to 
Tautira and the Franciscans demanded to be taken back to Lima. ‘We 
are left unprotected and are in imminent danger of losing our lives,’ they 
said in a letter to Captain Langara. The frigate’s commander vainly tried 
to persuade them to stay. Then, much of the livestock that had been left 
for them on the previous voyage was rounded up, and the Aguila set sail 
for Lima after a stay at Tautira of only nine days. Spain’s association with 
Tahiti thereby came to an end, for despite several royal commands over 
the next few years that the Catholic mission should be resumed, these or- 
ders were never carried out. 

After the Aguila returned to Peru, one of her officers, Lieutenant 
Blas de Barreda, said of the Tahitians in a letter to a friend: ‘There are 
several castes of people, the greater part, by their physiognomy, resemble 
Asiatics; but there are others like Europeans. They are tall and well- 
built; the chiefs, as a rule, are men of finer presence, and are much 
respected by the commoners.’ 

The most remarkable memento of Spain’s interest in Tahiti in the 
1770s may now be seen in the Museo Etnolégico e Antropoldgico in 
Madrid. It is a large and handsome stone bowl, which Rodriguez ob- 
tained from the high chief Tu in 1775 as a gift for the King of Spain. The 
bowl is roughly oval in shape and measures 116.8 cm long by 56.5 cm at its 
widest part. It stands on four short legs and is 27.9 cm high. It is carved 
from the hardest stone to be found in the Society Islands—a black, fine- 
grained dolerite from the island of Maupiti, north-west of Ra’iatea. The 
stone is, indeed, so hard that it is difficult to believe that anyone could 
have carved it without metal tools. If that were the case, then the San Les- 
mes would seem to have been the only possible source of such tools. No 
other such artifact is known to exist either within or outside Polynesia. 
However, Joseph Banks, it will be recalled, recorded seeing a bowl of 
similar design but smaller proportions during an excursion ashore at 
Opoa, Ra’iatea, in 1769. He described it as a trough for making popot, a 
sour paste or pudding made from mashed fruits. 

The bowl now in Madrid is first mentioned in Rodriguez’ diary for 
14 June 1775. Without having seen it, he described it as being of ‘singular 
workmanship’. It had been made on the island of Maupiti and presented 
to the chief of Ra’iatea, who had, in turn, presented it to the high chief Tu. 
Rodriguez persuaded Tu to give it to him ‘subject to the stipulation and 
condition that it should be destined for the hands of our Catholic 
monarch’. About a month later, Rodriguez and Tu’s brother went by 
canoe to Punaauia to take delivery of the bowl, which was then kept in a 
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marae, or temple. The bowl was so heavy that four men were needed to 
carry it to the canoe. Less than twenty-four hours later, the bowl was 
stolen from a Tahitian house in which Rodriguez had spent the night and 
was hidden in the sand on a nearby beach. Luckily, Rodriguez had little 
difficulty in retrieving it. However, after he returned to Lima with his 
remarkable gift, it was not sent to Madrid as Rodriguez had promised. 
Instead, it was used for wahing dishes in the kitchen of a Spanish official 
for more than a decade before Rodriguez had an opportunity to bring the 
matter to the viceroy’s attention. He then pointed out that the bowl was 
‘the one most prized above all in the natives’ estimation’ and that its ac- 
quisition and removal from Tahiti had cost him ‘many anxieties’. The 
viceroy had the bowl brought to him, and later sent. it to Madrid with the 
suggestion that it should be installed in the Gallery of Natural History or 
some other suitable place as a “specimen of the handiwork of a people 
who had no knowledge of iron and no tools adapted for carving such a 
thing’. 

The history of the bow! after its arrival in Madrid is unknown. But at 
some point it found its way into the Museo Arqueolégico, where, in 1912, 
an English scholar, Bolton Glanvill Corney, discovered it after ‘all 
knowledge of its history and its country of origin had been lost for a 
hundred years or longer’. Some time later, it was transferred to its 
present repository. 

Corney described the bowl as ‘beautifully sculptured’, noting that it 
was broadly rounded at one end and that it terminated at the other in a 
shallow lip. Its weight was so evenly distributed that the pressure of two 
fingers beneath the broad end was sufficient to tilt it to pour liquid out of 
it. Corney also expressed ‘wonder and admiration’ at the labour and skill 
required to carve such an object without metal tools. ‘Indeed’, he said, 
‘one is tempted to surmise that portions of the ironwork or brass of some 
unknown ship may have reached [the Society Islands] at a remote date 
and have been adapted as chipping instruments; possibly steel knives or 
chisels may have come into the natives’ possession ready forged’. 

Corney’s speculations on this subject have since been shown to be 
eminently reasonable by the practical experience of two Maupiti men, 
Ari’i Ore and Mana Natua, in the carving of artifacts from the hard, black 
dolerite of their home island. During the 1970s, the two men began 
making replicas of the ingeniously carved penu or food pounders that 
were seen in limited numbers in Tahiti and the leeward Society Islands by 
the early European explorers. The replicated pounders are about 16 cm 
high by 8 cm at the base—a tiny fraction of the size of Rodriguez remark- 
able bowl. Yet although Ore and Natua used both hammers and 
geologists’ picks to work their dolerite, it still took them from one to two 
months to make a single pounder. It therefore seems clear that for a 
limited period in their prehistory, the people of the Tahiti area had access 
to metal tools to carve such items as food pounders and four-legged, oval 
bowls. But once those tools were exhausted, they could make them no 
more. This, of course, would explain why Rodriguez’ bowl was so highly 
prized and why the beautifully carved Penu of the contact period were of 
extremely limited distribution. 
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The Enigmatic ‘Miss Poedoua’ 


WHEN Captain Cook left London in June 1776 to make his last, fatal 
voyage to the Pacific, he had two main objectives in view. First and 
foremost, he was to try to discover whether a North-West Passage existed 
between the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans. Secondly, he was to return 
Omai, a Polynesian in his early twenties, to his home island of Huahine. 

On the previous voyage, Captain Furneaux had taken Omai aboard 
the Adventure while she and the Resolution lay at Huahine in September 
1773; and later, after the two ships had become separated in New Zealand 
waters, he had carried him on to England. At the time, Cook was of the 
opinion that Omai was a poor specimen of his countrymen to be exhibited 
abroad, being ‘dark, ugly and a downright blackguard.’ However, during 
the two years he spent in England, Omai impressed everyone with his as- 
surance and easy manner, and, as a result, he became one of the social 
lions of the times. He went to the opera, visited country houses, dined at 
banquets, had his portrait painted, attended the House of Lords, walked 
through the streets, and conversed with the king as if he had been used to 
such things all his life. Everyone made a fuss of Omai and much was writ- 
ten about him. Daniel Solander, a companion of Cook on his first voyage, 
who met Omai soon after his arrival in England, shared Cook’s opinion 
about his appearance. He also reiterated previously expressed notions 
that a light skin colour was a matter of considerable importance in Omai’s 
country. In a letter to a friend, Solander said that Omai was ‘not at all 
hansome’ and ‘allmost a[s] brown as a Mulatto.’ He added: ‘I believe we 
have to thank his wide Nostrills for the Visit he has paid us—for he says 
that the people of his own country laughed at him upon the account of his 
flatish Nose and dark hue, but he hopes when he returns and has so many 
fine things to talk of, that he shall be much respected.’ Omai, indeed, had 
more than fine things to talk of when he left England. The king and ‘other 
gentlemen and Ladies of his acquaintance’ loaded him with gifts of every- 
thing they thought would be useful or ornamental in his country. Or, as 
Cook, himself, put it, everything was done ‘to make him convey to his 
Countrymen the highest opinion of the greatness and generosity of the 
British Nation.’ 
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On his third voyage, Cook had two ships, Resolution and Discovery, 
the latter being under the command of Captain Charles Clerke. The 
ships entered the Pacific via the Cape of Good Hope. Tasmania and New 
Zealand. On 30 March 1777, they made their first tropical landfall at 
Mangaia in what are now known as the Cook Islands, the group im- 
mediately SW of the Society Islands. While hove to off Mangaia for a few 
hours, Cook noted that its inhabitants were ‘both numerous and well fed.’ 
In their language and actions, they seemed to come nearer to the New 
Zealanders than the Tahitians, their skin colour being somewhere ‘be- 
tween both.’ 

At the next island, Atiu, two degrees north of Mangaia, Omai found 
four of his countrymen. They had drifted there about ten years earlier in 
a canoe that had missed its way in sailing from Tahiti to Ra’iatea. All but 
one of sixteen others who had been in the canoe had died, having had 
neither food nor water for many days before being washed up at Atiu. 
Omai offered the survivors a passage home in Cook’s ships, but they were 
so well satisfied with their new situation that they declined. ‘This cir- 
cumstance,’ Cook wrote, ‘very well accounts for the manner the inhabited 
islands in this Sea have been at first peopled, especially those which lay 
remote from any Continent and from each other.’ He added that the 
Atiuans were equally understood both by Omai and two New Zealanders 
who had joined his ships in Queen Charlotte Sound. One of his officers 
further noted that they were like the Tahitians ‘in allmost Every respect.’ 
But William Anderson, the Resolution’s surgeon, who went ashore for 
several hours, was of the opinion that there were two distinct types among 
them. One, apparently small and dark-skinned, was the ‘lower class.’ 
The other, the chiefly class, was made up of people of a ‘much whiter cast’ 
who had “a superior dignity in their air’ and were ‘commonly distinguish’d 
by their size & corpulency unless very young.’ Some were extensively tat- 
tooed on the sides, back and legs. 

Two days’ sail to the north-west of Atiu, the expedition came upon 
the two small Hervey Islands which Cook had discovered on his previous 
voyage. On that occasion they were apparently uninhabited. But this 
time a number of islanders came out to the ships who ‘spoke the Otaheite 
language more perfect than those of either of the other two islands.’ 
These people were very dark, and not tattooed, although they gave the 
Englishmen to understand that they were subject to the king of Atiu. 

From the Hervey Islands, Cook sailed west to the Tonga group 
where he spent the period from 2 May to 17 July 1777 visiting the islands 
of Nomuka, Lifuka, Tongatapu and ’Eua. He then headed eastward 
again for Tahiti. En route, he discovered an island some 500 km south of 
Tahiti and learned from some islanders who came out to his ships that it 
was called Tubuai. According to Anderson, the islanders were strong, 
copper-coloured people with straight black hair and roundish faces, but 
‘rather flat’ features. They wore only the maro, although some were seen 
on shore who were ‘clothed in white.’ Their canoes, which were single 
with outriggers, were broader than usual and something like those of New 
Zealand, but ‘incomparably better,’ in the eyes of one of Cook’s officers. 
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Both their heads and sterns were raised, the sterns being ornamented 
with carved work. 

The Resolution and Discovery reached Tahiti on 12 August and 
anchored at Vaitepiha Bay. They stayed there for twelve days before 
going on to Matavai. Cook’s chief concern at both places was to get all 
the fresh provisions he could before sailing north in search of the North- 
West Passage. He was as diligent as usual in writing up his daily journal. 
But as he had been to Tahiti three times before, and as he thought that ‘so 
much, or rather too much’ had already been published about it, he had 
less to say about ethnographical matters than on previous occasions. Of 
his officers, only John Williamson and James King, third and second 
lieutenants respectively in the Resolution, had anything to say about the 
Tahitians’ physical appearance. Williamson described Tu, high chief of 
Matavai Bay and its surroundings, as ‘a tall stout man, of a very dark com- 
plection,’ with short ‘rather frizled hair.’ King, for his part, made it clear 
that Tu was not a typical representative of the chiefly class. ‘We certainly 
saw some Chiefs,’ he wrote, “whose fine smooth and fair skins made them 
much more beautiful than those at Tonga-taboo.’ As for the Tahitians in 
general, it was King’s view that they fell far short of the Tongans in shape, 
air, sweetness and manliness; and he thought that the beards worn par- 
ticularly among the ‘lower cast’ gave their faces a ferocious appearance. 
On the other hand, the Tahitian women had more regular and beautiful 
features than the Tongan women, and were ‘superior in womanly perfec- 
tions.” Their figures had ‘all the softness and effeminacy’ which was ‘so 
much want’d in Tonga.’ 

Cook’s stay in Matavai Bay lasted five weeks. He then sailed over to 
neighbouring Moorea, which no Europeans had previously visited apart 
from the boat party sent in 1769 to observe the transit of Venus. Having 
moored in fiord-like Papetoai Bay on the north-western side of the island, 
Cook remained somewhat longer than he intended because the islanders 
stole a ship’s goat. Determined that the culprits should not go un- 
punished, he marched several miles inland in search of them and thus saw 
a good deal of the country-side at first hand. When he left Moorea for 
Huahine after nearly a fortnight, he wrote in his journal with some 
authority: ‘I do not know that there is any difference between the 
produce of this island and Otaheite, but there is a striking difference in 
the Women which I can by no means accoun[n]t for.” The Moorean 
women, he said, were short, dark and generally of forbidding features. ‘If 
one sees a fine Woman among them, one is sure, on enquiry, to find she is 
of some other Island,’ he added. David Samwell, the Discovery’ s surgeon, 
was of much the same opinion. ‘The girls we met with here are not half so 
beautiful as those we have left behind [in Tahitit],’ he wrote in his journal. 

The Resolution and Discovery reached Huahine on 12 October and 
stayed there for nearly a fortnight while the ships’ carpenters built a house 
for Omai. This gave Samwell ample opportunity to take stock of the local 
girls, and he did so with the same approving eye as Parkinson had done on 
Cook’s first voyage. ‘Great numbers of fine girls for which this island is 
famous came daily on board the ships,” he wrote. 
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As soon as Cook had satisfied himself that Omai was comfortably 
settled in his new house, he sailed over to neighbouring Ra’iatea for a 
final visit. He had not yet come to an anchor at Haamanino when his old 
friend Oreo, the chief of the district, paid him a visit. Oreo’s two 
daughters, Poetua and Tainamai—‘so much famed for their Beauty,” as 
Samwell put it—went on board at the same time. Poetua, the young 
woman whom Pickersgill had previously called ‘Miss Poedoua,’ must then 
have been about nineteen. Her sister was somewhat older. This ship’s of- 
ficers studied them with interest. ‘We all allowed they were as fine 
Women as we had ever seen,’ Samwell wrote, although he added that, as 
at the other islands, ‘great Numbers of fine Girls’ also visited the ships. 

Because of contrary winds and the desertion of two of his men, Cook 
stayed at Ra’iatea for more than a month. His crew were treated to the 
Same entertainments as on his previous visits. But these were now so 
commonplace to Cook that he did not even mention them in his journal 
and on some days his journal remained a complete blank. His officers, 
however, still found a good deal to interest them. John Webber, the 
expedition’s 24-year-old artist, made sketches of Ra’iatea’s dancing girls, 
while some of the officers poked about and made inquiries about various 
matters, thereby adding a few small details to the stock of knowledge on 
Ra’iatea and the neighbouring islands. King, for example, confirmed 
Banks’ discovery of 1769 that there were linguistic differences between 
Tahiti and the more westerly Society Islands. ‘Otaheite,’ he wrote, ‘has 
many words & phrases, as I am told, quite unknown among the Islands to 
the Wtward which all agree [i.e. have identical vocabularies].’ King also 
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concluded that the islanders did not travel as extensively as some of his 
predecessors had supposed. He ascertained that they visisted all the high 
islands from Mehetia to Maupiti, as well as a low island to the westward 
called ‘Mopeehe’ (i.e. Mopelia). In addition, they maintained contact 
with ‘a small low island’ to the eastward of Mehetia—presumably Anaa. 
‘But,’ he added, ‘they say that their farthest visits are only two days sail, 
with a fair wind; their knowledge however of Islands is more extensive, 
but only traditional, & most likely [derived] from people driven from 
them in bad weather.’ 

Undoubtedly the most notable memento of Cook’s last sojourn at 
Ra’iatea is a portrait by Webber of Oreo’s daughter, Poetua. The 
portrait, which is in oils, was possibly done after Captain Clerke had 
seized Poetua and two of her relatives as hostages following the desertion 
of a midshipman and a seaman from the Discovery. A copy of the paint- 
ing—probably the ‘master’ copy—is now in the National Maritime 
Museum, Greenwich, England, on loan from the British Admiralty. 
Another is in the National Library of Australia, Canberra. And a third is 
in the possession of Princess Takau Pomare, of Tahiti, at her home in 
Nice, France. All three were apparently done by Webber, himself. One 
was exhibited at the Royal Academy, London, in 1785—the year in which 
Webber was elected ARA. The paintings depict Poetua as a handsome, 
light-skinned, almost statuesque woman, with dark wavy hair and 
decidedly European features. Cook’s editor and biographer, J.C. 
Beaglehole, has described the subject as of ‘lavish charm’ and ‘a little 
enigmatic.’ Bernard Smith, in his European Vision and the South Pacific, 
1768-1850, has called the painting a ‘highly romantic image of a firm- 
breasted Raiatean girl’ with ‘a Gioconda look upon her face.’ 

Smith’s remarks seem to imply that, in his view, Webber did not 
paint Poetua as she was, but as he or others would have liked her to be. 
Yet if he did, one may well wonder in what way his portrait differed from 
the original. Was she not one of the finest women that Samwell and his 
fellow-officers had ever seen? Did not George Forster, on the previous 
voyage, praise her eyes and nose as ‘remarkably well shaped,’ her body as 
‘elegantly proportioned,’ and her hands as ‘graceful beyond description’? 
And was it not Pickersgill’s view that there were ‘many Ladies in England 
much more of a Brunett’? 

When viewed in conjunction with the various literary descriptions, 
there seems, in fact, to be little doubt that the portrait is not a highly 
romantic image of a South Seas beauty. Rather, it is a faithful likeness of 
a chiefly Ra’iatean woman—albeit an exceptionally handsome one—at 
the beginning of the era of modern European contact. Certainly, Webber 
does seem to have depicted Poetua with an enigmatic, Gioconda smile. 
But this perhaps was inevitable, for in what better way could a sensitive 
artist have expressed his puzzlement at finding such a woman—not 
among the fashionable ladies of a London art salon—but deep in the 
heart of the South Pacific ‘amongst a set of copper colour’d Indians’? 
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Traditions like ‘Our Books of the Old Testament’ 


John Webber's portrait of Poetua, 
daughter of the Ra’iatean chief 
Oreo and sister of Tainamai (see 
2.104). The original oil painting, in 
the Nan Kivell Collection, National 
Libray of Australia, Canberra, 
measures 144.8 cm (57 in.) x 93.9 
cm (37 in.). Other virtually identical 
copies are in the National Maritime 
Museum, Greenwich, England, and 
nthe possession of Princess Takau 
Pomare, of Nice, France. In the 
Greenwich portrait, Poetua’s right 
cheek is a fraction less fleshy, 
giving her an even more European 
appearance than here. 


ELEVEN years passed after the departure from Ra’latea of the Resolu- 
tion and Discovery before any other European ships visited the eastern 
Pacific. The first was the British transport vessel Lady Penrhyn which 
anchored in Matavai Bay on 10 July 1788. She had been one of the First 
Fleet to take convicts to New South Wales. On sailing from there for 
China, contrary winds had forced her far out of her way until, finally, the 
captain decided to run for Tahiti to seek rest and refreshments for his 
scurvy-ridden crew. The Lady Penrhyn spent two weeks at Matavai Bay, 
and then a few days at Huahine. Because the situation was ‘not very 
eligible’ for her few fit men to go ashore in Tahiti, little of ethnographic 
value was recorded there apart from the fact that ‘great numbers’ of the 
islanders had been ‘carried off’ by venereal disease. This observation was 
made by Lieutenant John Watts, who had visited the island in 1777 in the 
Resolution. According to him, the disease had been contracted from the 
crews of Cook’s ships. He noted also that the women of the ‘lowest class’ 
were not as free from the complaint as formerly, but that the ‘better sort’ 
of women apparently did not wish to ‘hazard the catching of so terrible a 
disorder.’ 

Tiiree months after the Lady Penrhyn sailed, another British ship 
dropped anchor in Tahiti. This was HMS Bounty, of mutiny fame. 
Under the command of Lieutenant William Bligh, she had come from 
England in quest of breadfruit for transplanting to the West Indies. 
Bligh, who had been sailing master in the Resolution on Cook’s last 
voyage, soon obtained permission of the chiefs to collect a cargo of 
breadfruit. But because it was then the wrong time of year to gather 
young plants, he had to stay in Tahiti for five months to achieve his objec- 
tive. During this period, he seldom wandered far from his anchorage - 
first at Matavai Bay and later at nearby “Toahroah’ or Taaone - except 
when he chased some deserters to Tetiaroa, a small atoll about 40 km 
north of Tahiti. Nevertheless, he made good use of his time. By persist- 
ent enquiry, he learned much more about some aspects of Tahitian life 
than any of his predecessors, and he wrote up his discoveries in his log 
book. 
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Like Watts, Bligh soon discovered that venereal disease had caused 
great havoc among the Tahitians since the Resolution’s departure, being 
told that ‘many fine girls’ had died of it. However, after making many in- 
quiries he was not so sure that the disease was of European origin. In- 
deed, he thought some of his predecessors had ‘assuredly been mistaken’ 
on this point and that it had probably existed ‘before the Natives had any 
intercourse with Europeans.’ 

From Cook’s former travelling companion Hitihiti, who apparently 
arrived in Tahiti from Ra’iatea just after the Bounty, Bligh learned that 
Poetua, ‘the lady who Mr. Webber made a painting of,’ was dead. Dead, 
too, was Omai. The news of Omai’s death prompted Bligh to inquire 
whether he had attained a higher rank after Cook had left him at 
Huahine. The answer was that he had remained ‘just the same,’ which 
was ‘only one class above a teuteu.’ Bligh then asked what the ranks 
among the islanders were, and was told: ari’i rahi (king or greatest chief); 
ari’i (chief or lord of a district); ‘taatatoo-ow’ (barons); ra’atira or 
manahune (citizens) and teuteu (servants). This led to the discovery that 
the chiefs of all the districts were independent of each other; that the 
‘king’ had no power over them; and that they would either fight for, or 
against him, as they felt inclined, and this they did with impunity. As 
Bligh understood the situation, the ari’i rahi of the island was a boy of six, 
who had been born since Cook’s last visit. His home was in the Pare dis- 
trict, near Matavai Bay. The boy (who was later known as Pomare II) had 
inherited the title of Tu from his father (later called Pomare I). However, 
in accordance with Tahitian custom, the father was acting as regent 
during his son’s minority and was then called Teina. There were two 
other personages on the island of considerable importance. These were 
Vehiatua, chief of Taiarapu, and Potatau, chief of the western district of 
Atehuru. Both sent messages to Bligh inviting him to visit them. But 
neither would ‘venture to come themselves’ nor could Bligh get Teina to 
accompany him to see them - such was the ‘Mutual jealousy of these 
People.’ 

The friction among the chiefs and apparent restriction on movement 
between districts no doubt prevented Bligh from learning all he would 
have liked about Vehiatua and Potatau. In fact, one of the few things he 
did learn was that the ‘first and only connection’ between Tu’s family and 
Vehiatua’s was that Tu’s great-great-grandfather, Ta’aroa Manahune, 
had married a sister of the reigning Vehiatua of that time - Vehiatua being 
a title rather than a name. On the other hand, Bligh discovered that Tu’s 
family had formed several marriage alliances with the chiefs of Ra’iatea. 
One such chief, Tutaha, was then in Tahiti, as was Tutaha’s uncle, 
Moaroa. Tutaha, a priest and a man ‘of much consequence,’ was con- 
sidered to have great knowledge, and it was either to him or to his uncle 
that the Tahitian chiefs frequently referred Bligh when he sought infor- 
mation on various subjects. 

It was from them, for example, that Bligh learned that both the 
Tahitian and Ra’iatean months consisted of thirty days, and that both the 
days and the months had names. But whereas the Tahitian year consisted 
of twelve months, that of Ra’iatea had an extra one - apparently brief - to 
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‘make up some deficiency ... in the 12 Lunar Months.’ The extra month 
came between February and March when no breadfruit was to be had. 
From these and other details, Bligh concluded that the islanders kept a 
regular account of time. But they seemed to have no record of past time, 
as no one could tell him how many months had elapsed since Wallis and 
Cook had visited Tahiti. Nor could he learn if there was a fixed day when 
the year began. 

Bligh noted among other things that the practice of circumcision 
among the Tahitians was ‘not the same as among the Jews’; that the 
needle and thread were unknown to them; and that when the Bounty’s 
barber made a model of a European woman as a joke, some of the 
Tahitians ‘joined noses’ with it while others kissed it. Like several of his 
predecessors, he was of the opinion that the Tahitians were of several ra- 
cial types, although he found less variety in some of their physical features 
than other visitors had recorded. On 30 December 1788, two months 
after his arrival in Tahiti, he wrote: 


It is difficult to judge from the complexion of these people if there 
has been any difference among them, because as they are more or 
less exposed to the Sun the Skin shows it considerably. Neither have 
I yet seen anything in the features to discover it by, but here are three 
Classes of People, if I was to judge by the Hair of the head. One has 
it very short and frizled, something like a Negroes, the others becom- 
ingly curled, and the last long and lank like an Indian, but the frizled 
is not so jet black as the others. 


Less than two weeks later, Bligh recorded his first impressions of the 
islanders’ religion, a matter on which earlier visitors had gleaned little in- 
formation. The Tahitians’ atua, or god, seemed to him to be a being 
capable of all power, but subject to violent passions that might either be 
turned to their advantage or destruction. Their success in an enterprise 
or the mitigation of some offence could be secured by addressing the 
deity and making an offering suitable to the occasion. ‘It therefore hap- 
pens,’ Bligh went on, ‘that they apply to their atua as a Roman Catholic 
would to a confessor, and having Idealy discharged their duties to him in 
this Manner, they have no others moral or divine on their minds, but what 
they easily get rid of in the same way.’ 

After further conversations with the principal islanders, Bligh wrote 
that he had accepted their assertions that they believed in virgin births. 
Whoever the queen of the island was, he said, it was the islanders’ belief 
that she had her first-born son, or the one who became ‘Heir to the 
Crown,’ through the inspiration of the atua. The islanders claimed that 
while the queen slept, with her husband by her, the atua would hover over 
her and have connection with her, and that she would thereby conceive. 
All her other children, however, were “begot by the Husband.’ ‘Yet [the 
islanders] imply nothing more,’ Bligh thought, ‘than that it was their God 
that gave them a King, without whose assistance they would have been 
without one.’ 
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Bligh went on to say that to speak loosely of the islanders’ tenets was 
probably to do them a great injustice. They believed in the omnipresence 
of a divine being who was both all-powerful and ‘the great ruler of all 
things.” This god, who was called Oro, had been begotten by Ta’aroa and 
Heuamaiterai, before whom no gods existed. Although Ta’aroa was as 
great as Oro, it was to Oro that the islanders made their offerings and ad- 
dressed their prayers. There were also many inferior deities to whom 
‘certain Evils or good’ were attributed. But as far as Bligh could learn, the 
islanders had no idea of a future state. ‘They worship no Idol,’ he added, 
‘for wherever their devotions are paid, they suppose the real God present 
hovering about them. On being asked where their God resides or where 
he is, their constant answer is "Arre te po,” which properly interpreted is 
- ‘He is invisible.’ 

Although much that Bligh recorded in his log book was published in 
his A Voyage to the South Sea ... (London, 1792), his remarks on the 
Tahitians’ religious beliefs were not deemed of general interest and were 
edited out. They did not appear in print until the 1930s when a revival of 
interest in the Bounty mutiny produced a spate of literature on that sub- 
ject, including a verbatim edition of the logbook. Also published at that 
time was the so-called journal of James Morrison, the Bounty’s 
boatswain’s mate. 

Morrison’s work is undoubtedly the best-informed and fullest eth- 
nographic account of pre-Christian Tahiti that has come down to us. It 
also contains the only detailed account of eighteenth-century Tubuai, an 
island some 500 km south of Tahiti. Its author, a well-educated man - al- 
though a somewhat erratic speller and punctuater - spent more than two 
years on Tahiti and three months on Tubuai. Morrison was not a 
mutineer, but was one of twenty-five men who remained in the Bounty in 
April 1789 after some of the crew had mutinied in Tongan waters. These 
men subsequently tried to form a setthement on Tubuai. When this failed, 
the Bounty returned to Tahiti where Morrison and fifteen companions 
went ashore, leaving Fletcher Christian and eight others to take the ship 
where they chose. Captain Edward Edwards of HMS Pandora arrested 
them in April 1791. Meanwhile, Morrison had acquired a good 
knowledge of the Tahitian language, and this had enabled him to make 
many inquiries into the islanders’ beliefs and institutions. In 1793, after 
he had returned to England and had survived a gruelling courtmartial, he 
wrote up his observations in a bulky manuscript. 

On the subject of Tubuai, Morrison said that the chief of the district 
where the mutineers tried to form their settlkement was called Tamatoa. 
He was a great-great-grandson of a chief of Ra’iatea who had drifted to 
the island in a fishing canoe and, not knowing his way home, had settled 
there. The island was then ‘but thinly inhabited’. Some of the people had 
been driven to it from an island far to the westward which they had called 
‘Paroodtoo,’ and others had come from another island to the eastward 
called ‘O’Gweeva.’ These people had accepted the Ra’iatean castaway 
as their chief, and he (with evident homesickness) had named three of the 
districts of his new home Ra’iatea, Taha’a, and Huahine. 
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Morrison said the Tubuaians of his time numbered about 3,000, and 
were nearly of the same colour as the Society Islanders, but were more 
robust and savage in appearance. They were not tattooed and the men 
were not circumcised. The women were generally handsomer than those 
of the Society Islands. At fourteen or fifteen, their long hair, which 
flowed in soft ringlets, set them off to much advantage. In their dances, 
which seemed to resemble those of Tonga, they did not make the ‘Lewd 
Motions or gestures’ that were so much in use in the other islands. 

In writing of Tahiti, Morrison, like Bligh, had a good deal to say 
about the islanders’ religion. Much of what he recorded corresponded 
closely with Bligh’s findings, but on some points he diverged markedly or 
even contradicted him. In Morrison’s opinion, the islanders’ religion was 
‘without form or Regularity’ and in many respects peculiar to themselves. 
In many other ways it was comparable to that of some of the ancient 
Jewish tribes, while numerous traditions of the islanders corresponded 
with ‘our books of the Old Testament.” There were three deities, called 
by the general name of atua, but worshipped as three distinct ‘persons’ 
and spoken of separately. Tane, the first or father of the gods, was called 
atua nui (great god) and sometimes atua mana (tremendous or awful 
god). He was the maker of the world and of all things - the cause of light, 
darkness, thunder, lightning, rain, etc. His son was Oromatautua 
(presumably Bligh’s Oro) who presided over war and peace, and 
punished the chiefs with sickness and death for any neglect of their duty. 
The third god, Tipahoamanu was the friend of both Tane and 
Oromatautua and their messenger on earth. The three gods were said to 
have been born of, or brought forth from, darkness or eternal night. Only 
in time of war or when a chief became sick did the people apply to them 
for help, as they were looked on as too great to interest themselves in 
trivial affairs. 

According to Morrison, the Tahitians did believe in a future state. 
They also had notions of guardian angels and an evil demon. ‘Their tradi- 
tions respecting the Creation,’ he went on, ‘are in many respects the same 
as we find in the Bible; they do not limit the time but say that God 
produced all things from nothing and set evry [sic] thing in Motion by his 
Command.’ As for the Tahitians’ accourits of the stars, these seemed to 
Morrison to be similar to the Greek fables. For example, a girl called 
Taurua, who was both a great beauty and a great whore, was banished to 
the planet Venus for cursing the god Tane. Similarly, Castor and Pollux 
(whom the Greeks called The Twins) were said to be two brothers who 
had begged Tane to be taken away from their parents because the parents 
had refused them some fine fish. 

Morrison said that the islanders’ marae or places of worship were 
oblong areas thickly planted with trees and enclosed by walls of stone, 1.2 
to 1.8 metres high. In the centre of each was a table or altar on which of- 
ferings were made. At a great marae in the Pare district there was a 
moveable marae - ‘something similar to the Ark of the Jews.’ This was a 
box about 90 cm long by 60 cm wide and 30 cm deep containing images 
representing the three deities, which were kept for remembrance rather 
than for worship. The ark, in turn, was part of a moveable house called 
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fare atua (house of god) where a girdle of red and yellow feathers, or 
maro ura, was kept. This girdle, the symbol of royalty, had been in the 
possession of the chiefs of Atehuru for about twenty years. But at the end 
of September 1789, the Bounty people, with their superior arms, had 
helped to retrieve it, together with the fare atua, and had carried it back 
to Pare. According to Morrison, there were two classes of priest - tahua 
marae and tahua atua. They were the only people who had any 
knowledge, and it was their business to keep the lower classes in ig- 
norance, although some were from the lowest class themselves. The 
tahua marae, who were in charge of marae ceremonies, chanted their 
hymns and prayers in an ‘unknown tongue’. Those who were not of their 
profession, including many chiefs, could not understand it. 

In describing the Tahitians’ physical characteristics, Morrison said 
much the same as some of his predecessors. The chiefs, in his view, were 
generally taller and stouter than the common people, were more serious 
and thoughtful, and were of a different appearance. Their women were 
also larger and fairer. Few of the chiefs were shorter than six feet. In- 
deed, the people could not conceive that a short man could be a chief. 
Moreover, no chief could ever lose his rank, and no one could become a 
chief who was not born one. On the birth of a child, however, the titles 
and honours of the father passed to it. 

In general, the women were finely shaped and brunette. Some who 
were constantly exposed to the sun were very dark. The others were a 
‘fine bright Collour’ and had a ‘Glow of Blood’ in their faces, and as their 
skin was as tender as a European’s, they burned as readily in the sun. The 
islanders’ eyes were black ‘almost without exception’, their noses of dif- 
ferent descriptions, their mouths small, and lips thin and red. The hair of 
both sexes was mostly black or dark brown, sometimes coarse and some- 
times fine. The limbs of the women were generally ‘neat and delicate,’ 
and although they went barefooted, their feet did not spread like those of 
the inhabitants of Africa and other hot climates. Many with the help of a 
fashionable dress ‘would pass for handsom weomen even in England.’ 

Morrison said that any commoner who spoke disrespectfully of a 
chief was ‘sure to suffer death,’ while the chiefs would ‘instantly bring on 
a War’ if they spoke ill of each.other. It was because Vehiatua, the chief 
of Taiarapu, had refused to acknowledge the boy chief Tu as the ‘son of 
the Deity’ that several bloody battles had occurred between his people 
and those of Tahiti-Nui. In fact, Morrison said, Vehiatua claimed that Tu 
was not even the son of his reputed father, but of a favourite minion of his 
mother, who had invented the story of his virgin birth so that he would not 
be disinherited if he ‘did not attain his proper size.’ 

Morrison estimated Tahiti’s population at nearly 30,000, of whom 
about one-third were warriors. However, whereas the chief strength of 
Tu’s family had formerly been their naval force, this had dwindled to no 
more than ‘20 sail of War Canoes,’ of which most had been brought from 
Ra’iatea by Tu’s aunt, Ari’ipaea Vahine. In writing of the canoes, Mor- 
rison indicated that they were similar to the double-hulled pahi of 
Ra’iatea that Cook, Banks and Hervé had described. He said they often 
went from island to island in fleets of ten or twelve. By this means, the 
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iron left at Tahiti by European visitors was distributed among all the is- 
lands the Tahitians knew, in return for which they got pearls, pearlshell, 
etc. Some of the islands the islanders sailed to were more than a hundred 
leagues away. In making such voyages they used their judgement and 
their knowledge of the “Motion of the Heavenly bodys’ which was more 
expert than a European astronomer would be willing to believe. 
Moreover, they could foretell a change in the weather with great 
precision from the appearance of the heavens, and could prepare for it 
accordingly. When they went to sea they steered by the sun, moon and 
stars and shaped their course with ‘some degree of exactness.’ 

Morrison described Tahiti’s system of government in some detail, 
stating among other things that the chiefs were of two ‘houses’—the 
Porionuu and the Teva-i-uta. The Porionuu included the chiefs of Pare 
and all the districts on the northern side of Tahiti-Nui, while the Teva-i- 
uta took in those of Vaiare, Vaiuriri and Papara on the western side. Al- 
though, in reality, the situation seems to have been somewhat more 
complex, Morrison was certainly correct—by Bligh’s definition—in stat- 
ing that only one chief could beari’irahi. On this point, Morrison con- 
curred with Bligh that the ari’i rahi of his time was the boy chief Tu. 
However, he said the rightful sovereign was Tu’s aunt, Ari’ipaea Vahine, 
the first-born of her family, who had returned to Tahiti from Ra’iatea in 
September 1790 after an absence of some years. Having no children of 
her own, she had transferred her sovereignty during her absence to her 
brother, Teina, and he in turn had transferred it to his son Tu. Ari’ipaea 
Vahine and a large party of Ra’iateans were present when Tu was in- 
vested with the maro’ura in an elaborate marae ceremony at Pare on 13 
Feburary 1790. Morrison was also in attendance, but no Taiarapu chiefs 
were present because they did not recognise Tu’s paramountcy. 

Because Morrison was arrested by the Pandora only a few weeks 
after Tu’s investiture, he did not learn the details of one of the extraordi- 
nary consequences of it. This was that, in accordance with a custom 
called pi, any Tahitian word containing the syllable tu or the key syllable 
in Tu’s title, Vaira’atoa, became outlawed and was either modified or 
replaced. Thus, for example, the island then known as Teturoa became 
Tetiaroa, as it is today; fetu (star) became fetia; vai (water) became pape; 
and numerous place names such as Vaiete and Vaiuriri became Papeete, 
Papeuriri, etc. The names of many of the principal chiefs were also 
changed, and these changes, in turn, affected about forty or fifty of the 
commonest words in the language. Tu’s father, for example, took the 
name Pomare—from po (night) and mare (cough)—and these two words 
were replaced byru’i and hota respectively. 

The first outsider to notice these word and syllable changes was 
Captain George Vancouver, who dropped anchor in Matavai Bay in late 
December 1791 in HMS Discovery and Chatham. Vancouver, who was 
on a surveying voyage to the north-west coast of America, knew some- 
thing of the Tahitian language through having visited Tahiti twice before 
with Cook. He noted that the words in the newly-adopted vocabulary 
bore no affinity to the former expressions, and that anyone who did not 
use them was severely punished. ‘Were such a pernicious innovation to 
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take place, generally, at the arbitrary will of the sovereigns throughout the 
South-Sea Islands,’ he wrote, ‘it would be attended with insurmountable 
difficulties to strangers; but it appears to be a new regulation, and, as yet, 
confined to these islands ...’ 

Vancouver also noted that following the death of the last Vehiatua, 
Tu’s father had ousted the legitimate claimant to that title and had in- 
stalled one of his own brothers as chief of the Taiarapu district. This 
meant that the whole of Tahiti now acknowledged Tu’s authority. Indeed, 
his paramountcy was also recognised in the neighbouring islands of 
Mo’orea, Makatea, Tetiaroa, Maiao and Huahine, and, in consequence, 
the young chief was paid much more respect than either his father or 
grandfather had been. Meanwhile, a disease introduced by the 
Spaniards, causing a large swelling in the throat, had brought about many 
deaths at Taiarapu. Such diseases had also had other consequences: 
Tahiti’s women were not as handsome as when Vancouver first knew 
them. On this point, he wrote: “The natives themselves freely admit the 
alteration which in a few years has taken place and seem to attribute 
much of the cause to the lamentable diseases introduced by Europeans 
visitors, to which many of their finest women, at an early period of life, 
have fallen sacrifices.’ 

Vancouver’s remarks, first published in an account of his voyage in 
1798, were typical of those of the diligent scientists and seamen from 
Britain, France and Spain who visited Tahiti and the Society Islands in the 
first twenty-five years of European contact and filled their diaries with 
detailed accounts of what they did, learned and saw. Thanks to them, no 
islands in the Pacific, at such a stage of their history, were described more 
fully and so often. Yet for all the tens of thousands of words that were put 
on paper, Europeans still knew remarkably little about some aspects of 
life in the region. One important fact that they had failed to learn was 
that, as in Christendom with its Vatican, or Islam with its Mecca, there 
was one place in those islands that was especially venerated. This place, 
Opoa, on the south-eastern side of Ra’iatea, was the site of the islanders’ 
most sacred marae, the spiritual home of the most powerful chiefs, and 
the centre of worship to the great god Oro. Bougainville, it is true, had 
recorded in 1768 that Opoa was the birthplace of Ahutoru’s mother, who, 
he inferred, was racially distinct from the generality of Tahitians. And 
both Cook and Banks in 1769 had actually set foot there and had written 
at length of Opoa’s ingeniously constructed pahi, which, in their eyes, 
were vastly superior to the primitive sailing craft of Tahiti. However, it 
was left to some of the Protestant missionaries of the next era of the area’s 
history to discover something of the real significance of Opoa in the local 
scheme of things. In surveying this history, the term Society Islands will 
be used in its modern sense to embrace the islands of Ra’iatea, Taha’a, 
Huahine, Borabora, Tupai and Maupiti, as well as Tahiti, Mo’orea, 
Maiao and Mehetia. Such expressions as ‘leeward islands of the Society 
Group’ will be adopted to differentiate Ra’iatea, Taha’a, etc., from Tahiti 
and its neighbours. 
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The Great White Chiefs of Opoa 


ON 5 March 1797, a new era began in the South Pacific with the arrival of 
the ship Duff at Matavai Bay. On board were thirty Protestant mis- 
sionaries. They had been sent to the Pacific by a newly-formed London 
body, the Missionary Society (later called the London Missionary 
Society), to evangelise the heathen. Eighteen of the missionaries had 
decided to work in Tahiti; ten in Tonga; and two in the Marquesas. Those 
destined for Tahiti were kindly received by theari’trahi Tu, now a youth 
of fourteen or fifteen. Tu (who was soon to adopt his father’s name 
Pomare, and will hereafter be described as such or as Pomare II) placed 
a large house at Point Venus at the missionaries’ disposal and offered 
them his protection. Within three weeks, the missionaries had made 
themselves comfortable, and the Duff sailed for Tonga and the Mar- 
quesas to land the other brethren at their chosen stations. She returned 
to Tahiti about three months later to ensure that those left at Point Venus 
were being properly treated, and stayed three more weeks before heading 
for China. During the interval her captain and chief officer made a circuit 
of the island to estimate the population. This confirmed the statements of 
Watts, Bligh, Morrison and Vancouver that the Tahitians had greatly 
declined in numbers since Cook’s time. Whereas Cook had probably 
grossly exaggerated the population at 204,000 and George Forster had 
put it at 120,000, the Duff’ s officers found only about 16,000 people. This 
compared with an estimate by Morrison only seven years earlier of 30,000. 

The estimate of the Duff's officers, being based on a house count, 
was possibly accurate to within two or three thousand. Whatever the 
exact figure was, it proved to be more than a sufficiency for the mis- 
sionaries, for the Tahitians were far less amenable to the teachings of 
Christianity than they had hoped or imagined. Many of the Tahitians told 
the missionaries flatly that they did not want to hear their teachings. 
Others took delight in ridiculing them or in setting dogs and roosters 
fighting near them when they tried to preach. The missionaries, 
moreover, found the Tahitian language much harder to master than they 
had expected; and the tropical climate and sensuous Tahitians lulled 
some of them into moral lapses with resultant loss of faith. Thereafter, 
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only a small incident was needed to discourage the weaker-willed 
brethren from going on with their work. Such an incident occurred in 
March 1798 when a group of Tahitians waylaid several missionaries and 
stripped them of their clothes. The result was that eleven of their number 
left the island soon afterwards in a visiting sealing vessel bound for Syd- 
ney. 

Although eight new missionaries reinforced the mission in July 1801, 
the evangelists made little headway against the islanders’ beliefs during 
their first decade or so on the island. Meanwhile, occasional whalers put 
into Tahiti for refreshments and repairs in sailing to and from the whaling 
grounds off the coast of Peru; and from August 1801 a trade in salted pork 
developed with the infant colony of New South Wales. A total of forty- 
five ships called at the island between the departure of the Duff and Oc- 
tober 1808. Many of these increased the missionaries’ difficulties by 
bartering muskets and gunpowder with the islanders, thereby increasing 
the deadliness of the frequent affrays between Pomare’s people and those 
of other districts. Although Pomare’s people got most of the firearms 
through being on hand near Matavai Bay, their opponents eventually 
gained the upper hand. By November 1808, Tahiti was in a state of anar- 
chy, and as Pomare could no longer guarantee the missionaries his 
protection, most of them suddenly evacuated their station and sailed for 
the safety of Huahine in a visiting trading vessel. Four who stayed behind 
soon took refuge on Mo’orea, of whom three later went on to Huahine. 
Those at Huahine hoped that they would eventually return to Tahiti. But 
in late October 1809 they received such melancholy news from that island 
that all but two—both single men—took passages in a ship bound for Syd- 
ney. 

The refugees reached Sydney in mid-January 1810 and remained 
there for the next eighteen months or so until reports of improving condi- 
tions in Tahiti encouraged them to return. They drifted back in small 
groups on various trading vessels. By mid-1812 ten adults and several 
children had made the voyage. As Tahiti was still in turmoil, they estab- 
lished new headquarters at Papetoai on neighbouring Mo’orea. Pomare, 
who was living at that place on their return, went back soon afterwards to 
Tahiti and the missionaries saw little of him for the next two years. 
Meanwhile, his ageing mother, Itia, who lived nearby, proved a good 
friend and protector. But as she was ‘one of the strongest advocates in 
the nation for the old religion and customs,’ they had little hope of making 
wholesale conversions. Nevertheless, they gradually gained ground. 
Having greatly improved their knowledge of the Tahitian language, they 
opened a school and began to teach their servants to read and write. 
Later, a few chiefly Tahitians, Ra’iateans and Huahineans also became 
their pupils, and every now and then one of them would profess a desire 
to become a Christian. With every passing month, the times became 
more propitious for the missionaries. Because of war, disease and 
depopulation, the islanders had begun to lose faith in their old gods. 

Itia’s death in January 1814 seems to have been the signal for the 
start of a new order. Within weeks, Tahitians who had previously scorned 
the missionaries began to flock to them, eager to learn the mysteries of 
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reading and writing, to receive religious instruction, and to join the pre- 
viously thin ranks of Pure Atua, or praying people. Pomare, himself, 
having returned from Tahiti, regularly attended the missionaries’ prayer 
meetings, and by the end of 1814 some 2,300 of his people were doing so. 
However, it was not until mid-November 1815 that the old religion was 
completely overthrown and Christianity triumphed. The event occurred 
on Tahiti and was brought about by force of arms. Pomare and his fol- 
lowers were attending a prayer meeting in the district of Punaauia when 
they were suddenly attacked by members of a rival clan, who were still 
resolute heathens. The attack threw the Christian party into temporary 
disarray. But they quickly regrouped and routed their assailants with 
firearms they had with them. After the battle, Pomare gave orders that 
the vanquished should not be ill-treated—a command so contrary to nor- 
mal usage that the heathens were moved to abandon their old gods 
forthwith and to accept the new religion. Pomare was subsequently ac- 
knowledged as the supreme chief of both Tahiti and Mo’orea; and within 
a few days he invited the missionaries to send two of their number to visit 
Tahiti. 

The spell of Christianity soon spread to Huahine, Ra’iatea and 
other islands. It brought hundreds of eager islanders to Mo’orea in 
search of spelling books, catechisms and religious instruction. The small 
band of missionaries, then numbering only seven, could not cope with the 
sudden and heavy demands on them, and after long years of lamenting 
their lack of progress, they now yearned for more evangelists and more 
books. Nine new missionaries, mostly with wives, arrived at Papetoai in 
1816-17, having been on their way from England and Australia when the 
mass conversions began. They brought with them a small printing press 
to produce whatever literature was needed. Until February 1818, all the 
missionaries remained on Mo’orea. They then began to split up and go to 
other islands. By September, six had moved to Tahiti, two to Huahine 
and two to Ra’iatea. The first two missionaries to Huahine, the Revs J.M. 
Orsmond and William Ellis, were somewhat kindred spirits. Both quick- 
ly learned the Tahitian language and took pains to discover all they could 
of the islanders’ own former beliefs and customs. Orsmond, who lived on 
one or another of the Society Islands until 1856, was a tireless recorder of 
ethnographical information. Unfortunately, several manuscripts in which 
he wrote up his material were subsequently lost. But thanks to his Tahiti- 
born granddaughter Teuira Henry, many of his original notes were re- 
edited after his death, and published with much additional material as 
Ancient Tahiti in 1928. Ellis, for his part, lived in the Society Islands, 
mainly on Huahine, only until 1822. But with the help of Orsmond and 
other missionaries who corresponded with him after he returned to 
England, he amassed sufficient data to fill three volumes of his celebrated 
book, Polynesian Researches. This was first published as a two-volume 
work in 1829. 

Both Ancient Tahiti and Polynesian Researches seem to contain fur- 
ther evidence that there were European settlers in the eastern Pacific at a 
much earlier period than has generally been supposed, and that they and 
their descendants left their mark on the political, social and cultural life 
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of the region. Indeed, the two works, combined with material from other 
sources, seemingly provide enough clues to reconstruct some of the his- 
tory of those aliens in considerable detail. In brief, it seems clear that a 
dozen or so generations before the arrival of Wallis, Bougainville and 
Cook, a party of light-skinned immigrants settled at Opoa on the south- 
eastern side of Ra’iatea. There, under the leadership of a man called 
Hiro, whose name was that of a night of the moon in the Tahitian calen- 
dar, they established a chiefly dynasty; introduced new and superior 
canoe-building techniques and other maritime expertise; and in- 
augurated a religion which combined some of their own beliefs with those 
of the local inhabitants. Wars occurred with a local chief called Puna. 
But the Opoa colonists triumphed and multiplied, and gradually spread 
throughout Ra’iatea and also to the neighbouring islands of Taha’a, 
Huahine, Borabora and others. Hiro himself and some of his followers 
eventually left Ra’iatea and, it seems, sailed to Rarotonga, some 700 km 
south-westward. There another new dynasty was established; and then 
Hiro apparently went on to New Zealand. A generation or two later, 
some of the Opoa colonists established a foothold on the Taiarapu Penin- 
sula of Tahiti. This resulted in a constant migration over the next century 
or so; and when the European explorers burst on the scene in the late 
eighteenth century, descendants of the Opoa people had spread through 
the whole of Taiarapu and the entire southern portion of Tahiti-Nui. 
Although both Ellis and Orsmond recorded that Opoa was the cul- 
tural centre of the eastern Pacific and that it had been settled by the chief- 
ly dynasty within the memory of man, neither missionary gathered any 
traditions as to where those people came from. Nor did they suspect any- 
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thing strange about their origins, although Ellis, in particular, must oc- 
casionally have been on the verge of doing so. 

Writing of the Society Islanders’ physical appearance, Ellis said 
their profile often bore ‘a most striking resemblance to that of the 
European.’ The nose was generally rectilinear or aquiline, often with a 
fullness about the nostrils. It was seldom flat, even though it was former- 
ly the custom of the mothers and nurses to press the nostrils of the female 
children. The facial angle was ‘frequently as perpendicular as in the 
European structure, excepting where the frontal and the occipital bones 
of the skull were pressed together in infancy.’ The only eye colour that 
Ellis mentioned was ‘jet black’; but he described the islanders’ hair as 
either ‘a shining black or dark brown.’ The hair was frequently soft and 
curly, but seldom as fine as in ‘civilised nations of the temperate zones.’ 
On the other hand, where it was straight, it was never lank and wiry like an 
American Indian’s. The prevailing skin colour was olive, bronze or red- 
dish brown. But there was a considerable variety in the islanders’ com- 
plexions, and most of the reigning family of Ra’iatea were ‘no darker than 
the inhabitants of some parts of Europe.’ ‘At the time of their birth,’ Ellis 
went on, ‘the complexion of Tahitian [i.e. Society Islands] infants is but lit- 
tle if any darker than that of European children, and the skin only as- 
sumes the bronze or brown hue as they grow up under repeated or 
constant exposure to the sun...’ Darkness of skin colour, Ellis said, was 
‘generally considered an indication of strength.’ But lightness was 
preferred among the chiefly class. Tetiaroa, an atoll about 40 km north of 
Tahiti, had long been frequented by the ‘females of the higher class’ for 
the purpose of ha’apori, or ‘increasing the corpulency of their persons, 
and removing ... the dark tinge which the vertical sun of Tahiti might have 
burnt upon their complexions.’ 

Referring to the traditional history of the Society Islanders, Ellis 
remarked that this was ‘necessarily involved in obscurity’ because of the 
lack of written records. Much of it was contradictory and perplexing. 
Nevertheless, some of the islanders’ traditions inclined him to think that 
‘the nation, whence they emigrated, was acquainted with some of the 
leading facts recorded in the Mosaic history of the primitive ages of 
mankind.’ Ta’aroa, their principal god, was invisible, uncreated and ex- 
isting since the beginning of time. He was said to have made the sun, 
moon, stars, heaven and hell, and, according to a very generally received 
tradition, he also made the first human pair. 


On more than one occasion [Ellis wrote], I have listened to the 
details of the people respecting his work of creation. They say that 
after Taaroa had formed the world, he created man out of’ araea, red 
earth, which was also the food of man until bread-fruit was produced. 
In connexion with this, some relate that Ta’aroa one day called for 
the man by name. When he came, he caused him to fall asleep, and 
that, while he slept, he took out one of his ivi, or bones, and with it 
made a woman, whom he gave to the man as his wife, and that they 
became the progenitors of mankind. This always appeared to be a 
mere recital of the Mosaic account of creation, which they had heard 
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The famous marae of Taputapua 
stands near the sea on a flat poin 
land just east of Opoa village. 7 
massive banyan tree growing from 
when these photographs were tz 
in 1977 was described as young 
the early 1930s. When Joseph Bar 
and Sydney Parkinson visited * 
marae in 1769, it was orname 
with ‘planks set up on their ends 
carved their whole length’. On 
altar nearby was a fish and a hog 
about 80 pounds, which had be 
‘put there whole and very nics 
roasted’ In one of several ‘oz 
houses’ designed to be carried 
poles, Banks found a bundle abs 
1.5 m. long by 30 cm thick wrape 
in mats of coconut fibre. He gave 
islanders ‘much offence’ when 
tried to investigate it. It was probas 
the image of the god ‘Oro, whic& 
supposed to have contained locks 
Hiro’s hair. The Opoa school (bel 
is near the marae. 


from some European, and I never placed any reliance on it, although 
they have repeatedly told me it was a tradition among them before 
any foreigner arrived. 


In Ellis’ opinion, there was a ‘striking analogy’ between the 
islanders’ account of the deluge and the Mosaic version. This seemed to 
indicate ‘a high degree of antiquity belonging to this isolated people.’ 
The principal facts in the story were the same in the various groups, al- 
though there were minor differences. In one group, it was said that 
Ta’aroa, being angry with men because of their disobedience to his will, 
overturned the world into the sea, whereupon the earth sank, except for a 
few projecting points which became ‘the present cluster of islands.’ In the 
Tahitian version of the story, only one man and his wife remained alive, 
and these took up their young chickens, pigs and dogs and climbed to a 
high mountain, Pito-hiti. There they remained for ten nights until the sea 
subsided, after which they climbed down again. The couple subsequently 
had several children, and although there was no food, they thrived and 
grew up. Then breadfruit trees and coconut palms appeared again as 
well as other food plants. And the land again became ‘covered with men’ 
who were all descended from the Polynesian Noah and his wife. 

Ellis stated that, according to an ‘extensive and popular tradition,’ 
the islanders originated at Opoa, on Ra’iatea, where only ti’ ior spirits had 
formerly dwelt. Opoa was the hereditary land of the reigning family and 
the ‘usual residence of the king and his household’ and it was from there 
that the islanders had ‘subsequently spread themselves over the whole 
cluster’. Opoa had the distinction of being the birthplace of Oro, the son 
of Ta’aroa and his wife Hina, and a great marae was built there called 
Taputapuatea. It had formerly been the centre of Oro worship; and it was 
there that the practice of offering human sacrifices, which had been 
adopted in the Society Islands only a few generations before Europeans 
discovered them, had originated. Opoa was also a shrine for members of 
the ’Arioi Society, a body of ‘strolling players and privileged libertines,’ 
whose ceremonies and practices (including the murder of their own off- 
spring due to vows of celibacy) were closely linked with Oro worship. 

The priests of the national temples (i.e. marae) were a distinct class, 
Ellis said, and their offices were hereditary. The king was generally the 
chief priest, and the high-priesthood of the principal idols was usually 
held by a member of his family or a near relative. On many occasions the 
king also personified the god, and received the prayers and offerings of 
his people. There was therefore ‘an intimate connexion’ between the 
islanders’ religion and political despotism. Indeed, the chiefs and the 
gods seemed always to have exercised a combined influence over the 
people. The ‘power of the gods’ was often exercised only to establish the 
authority of the king, whom the people considered to be descended from 
them. Likewise, the measures of the government were apparently often 
carried out only to inspire fear, and secure acknowledgement for the 
gods. Hence, when a human sacrifice was required, a priest would apply 
to the king, and the king would give orders to provide the victim. 
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Opposite is a composite 
photograph of Tahiti’s royal family 
prepared by Mrs S. Hoare, a Papeete 
photographer, about 1886-7. Most of 
the people depicted are descendants 
of Pomare I and the consorts of 
those descendants. Except for two 
part-Europeans, Isabella Shaw (4th 
row) and Norman Brander (Sth row) 
all are directly descended from the 
Hiro lineage of Raiatea or the Mai 
lineage of Borabora. Prince Hinoi 
Pomare (4th row) and John Brander 
(Sth row), are the only others not 
known to be ‘pure Polynesian’. The 
portraits are in rows of five. 


First row: J. Teriimaevarua I 
(1841-1873), queen of  SBorabora, 
daughter of Pomare 1V; 2. Pomare 
Il (c.1774-1821), king of Tahiti; 3. 
Pomare III (1820-27), king of Tahiti; 
4. Teremoemoe, daughter of Tama- 
toa Ill of Raiatea, wife of Pomare 
II and mother of Pomares, lll and 
IV; 5. Haamanahia (1849-1911), 
grandchild of Mai, king of Borabora 
and great-grandchild of Tati, high 
chief of Papara, as were Nos. 14 and 
15 below. 


Second row: 6. Princess Teriina- 
vahoroa of Raiatea (1877-1918), 
daughter of Tamatoa V,_ grand- 
daughter of Pomare IV; 7. Pomare 
IV (1813-77), queen of Tahiti; 8. 
Pomare V (1839-91), king of Tahiti; 
9. Ariifaaite a Hiro (1820-73), grand- 
son of Tamatoa Ill of Raiatea, hus- 
band of Pomare IV; 10. Princess 
Aimatarii of Raiatea (1878-94), 
daughter of Tamatoa V,_ grand- 
daughter of Pomare IV. 


Third row: //. Prince Teriitapunui 
of Tahiti (1846-88), son of Pomare 
IV; 12. Tamatoa V (1842-81), king 
of Raiatea, son of Pomare IV; 13. 
Pomare I (d. 1803), ancestor of 
Pomare dynasty; 14. Moeterauri a 
Mai (1850-90); 15. Teriinavahoroa of 
Tautira. 


Fourth row: /6. Prince Hinoi Po- 
mare (1869-1916),  part-European 
grandson of Pomare IV; 17. Prince 
de Joinville (1847-75), son of Pomare 
IV; 18. Teriitaria, queen of Huahine, 
daughter of Tamatoa Ill of Raiatea 
and titular wife of Pomare I; 19. Isa- 
bella Shaw (d. 1918), part-European, 
wife of Prince de Joinville; 20. Terii- 
maevarua I] (1871-1932), queen of 
Borabora, daughter of Tamatoa V, 
granddaughter of Pomare IV. 


Fifth row: 2/. Tapiria, (adopted) 
daughter of Ariipeu a Hiro; 22. Prin- 
cess Teriivaetua (1869-1918) of Raia- 
tea, daughter of Tamatoa V, grand- 
daughter of Pomare 1V; 23. John 
Teriinuiotahiti (Jock) Brander (1885- 
1918), part-European, son of Princess 
Teriivaetua; 24, Norman Tertitua 
Brander (1864-1930), part-European 
husband of Princess Teriivaetua; 
25. Ariipeu a Hiro, grandson of 
Tamatoa Ill. 


(Caption prepared by Dr Niel Gun- 
son, Australian National University, 
Canberra.) 





This photograph was captioned ‘Tahitian women 
(old style)! when published in 1898 in Edward Reeves’ book 
‘Brown Men and Women ... Two of the women have a 
strong Oriental cast of feature and appear io confirm a 
statement by one of the early Spanish visitors to Tahiti that 
‘the greater part (of the people), by their physiognomy, re- 
semble AsSiatics, 


Charles Bathurst, author of the pioneer treatise ‘Notes on 
Nets; or the Quincunx Practically Considered’ (London, 1837) 
was among those who noted that the netting needles brought 
back from the South Pacific by the early explorers were like 
those of Europe. This illustration depicting the open-fork 
and tongue-and-eye types of needle is from his book. The 
other implements are gauges. 
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Ellis described the government of the Society Islands in former 
times as an arbitrary monarchy. The supreme authority was vested in the 
king and was hereditary in his family. ‘In many respects ...,’ he said, ‘their 
institutions indicate great attention to the principles of government, an 
acquaintance with the means of controlling the conduct of man, and an 
advancement in the organisation of their civil polity, which, under cor- 
responding circumstances, is but rarely attained, and could scarcely have 
been expected.’ Their society was divided into three distinct ranks. The 
highest, the Auiari’i, included the king or ‘reigning chieftain’ in each is- 
land, the members of his family, and all who were related to them. Next 
came the puera’atira, the landed proprietors, or gentry and farmers. 
Finally, there were the manahune , or common people, who included fiti 
(prisoners of war) and fteuteu (slaves). 

The Aui ari’i, though not numerous, were the most influential in the 
state. They were ‘exceedingly pertinacious of their distinction, and 
jealous of the least degradation by the admission of inferiors to their dig- 
nity.’ If a marriage took place between one of the hui ari’i and someone 
from a lower order, all children of the union were destroyed unless cer- 
tain marae ceremonies were held which removed the inferiority and made 
both parties ‘equal in dignity.” The sovereignty descended from the father 
to the eldest son, although sometimes daughters inherited the ‘throne.’ 
The ‘most singular usage’ concerning this was a father’s abdication of the 
throne on the birth of his son. The same custom prevailed for the in- 
heritance of other huiari’i titles, as well as those of thera’ atira. Ellis could 
not trace the origin of this custom, and he thought its advantages were 
‘not very apparent,’ unless it was to ensure a son’s undisputed succession 
to his father’s dignity and power. ‘If this was the design,’ he added, ‘the 
plan was admirably adapted to its accomplishment; for the son was usual- 
ly firmly fixed in the government before his father’s decease ...’ 

Ellis wrote at length of the homage paid to the kings and queens, of 
the elaborate ceremonies that accompanied their inauguration, and of the 
adulatory language used towards them. As the islanders, in his view, were 
‘but slightly removed from barbarism,’ he was ‘almost surprised’ that they 
paid their rulers the homage and respect they did. He noted, moreover, 
that the difference between the rulers and the ruled was far greater than 
in most civilised countries. However, although the authority of the king 
was supreme and his power undisputed, he was apparently never con- 
sidered the absolute proprietor of any land but the royal domain. The 
other districts were regarded as belonging to their ‘respective occupants 
or proprietors,’ who were generally ra’atira The ra’atira inherited these 
lands from their ancestors, and bequeathed them to their children or 
anyone else they chose. These people formed the most important body in 
times of peace and the strength of the armies in times of war, and without 
their co-operation, the king could carry out ‘but few of his measures.’ 

Other matters on which Ellis commented included the islanders’ 
division of the horizon, their use of numbers and their computation of 
time. He said that although the islanders were unacquainted with the 
compass, they had names for the cardinal points. ‘Considering their un- 
civilised state, and want of letters,’ he went on, ‘their method for comput- 
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ing time is a matter of astonishment, and shews that they must have ex- 
isted as a nation for many generations, to have rendered it so perfect ... 
Their acquaintance with, and extensive use of numbers, under these cir- 
cumstances, is still more surprising ... They did not reckon by forties, 
after the manner of the Mexicans and the Sandwich Islanders [1.e. 
Hawaiians], but had a decimal method of calculation.’ Ellis added: 


The precision, regularity, and extent of their numbers has often 
astonished me; and how a people, having, comparatively speaking, 
but little necessity to use calculation, and being destitute of 
knowledge of figures, should have originated and matured such a sys- 
tem, is still wonderful, and appears, more than any other fact, to 
favour the opinion that these islands were peopled from a country 
whose inhabitants were highly civilised. 


In writing of nautical matters, Ellis stated that the Society Islands 
chiefs usually kept canoe-builders ‘attached to their establishments.’ 
However, his account of the types of canoe that these artisans made is 
somewhat confused, for he jumbled his facts about single and double 
canoes, and referred to the pahi as if it were a purely Tuamotuan type of 
vessel. He said, for example, that several of the principal chiefs owned a 
pahi Paumotu, or Tuamotuan canoe, because this was ‘a more safe and 
convenient mode of conveyance than their own canoes.’ The probable ex- 
planation of this error is that, by Ellis’ time, the Society Islands chiefs 
were employing Tuamotuans to build their canoes for them. At any rate, 
he went on to say, correctly, that although the pahi were built of much 
smaller pieces of wood than those employed in the various Tahitian 
canoes, they were ‘much superior both for strength, convenience and sus- 
taining a tempest at sea.’ They were always double, one hull having per- 
manent covered quarters for the crew. Their two masts were stationary, 
and there was ‘a kind of ladder, or wooden shroud’ extending from the 
sides to the head of the masts. When equipped for deep-sea voyaging, 
they were fitted with washboards—‘planks, twelve to fifteen inches [30 to 
38 cm] wide ... after the manner of washboards in a European boat.’ The 
sails were large and made of fine matting, and were “commonly used in 
the same manner as sprit or lugger sails ... in European boats.’ 

Ellis noted also that the servants of the Society Islands chiefs had to 
provide the chiefs with fishing nets, and that the needles used to make 
these were ‘not unlike [those] used by European workmen.’ On this small 
but curious point, Ellis was a pioneer, for although several of the early ex- 
plorers had noticed the similarity between the knots used in Society Is- 
lands nets and those of Europe, he was the first to record that the netting 
needles were also similar. Huis statement was later reiterated by an 
English cleric, Charles Bathurst, who published the first English-lan- 
guage treatise on net-making in 1837, and also by a German writer, 
Friedrich Gerstaecker. 

Ellis said the islanders had numerous gods of the ocean. These 
were ‘probably men who had excelled their contemporaries in nautical 
adventure or exploit, and were deified by their descendants.’ The most 
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conspicuous was Hiro, although he was not exclusively a god of the sea. 
The period of his adventures was ‘probably the most recent of any thus 
preserved,’ as there were more places associated with his name in the 
leeward islands of the Society Group than any other. A pile of rocks in 
Taha’a was called the Dogs of Hiro; a mountain ridge (in Maupiti) was 
known as the Pahi, or Ship of Hiro; and a large basaltic rock, near the 
summit of a mountain in Huahine, was called the Hoe or Paddle of Hiro. 
Ellis added that in a chant that the islanders sang before going to war, 
Hiro was described as: 
The king of the black purple deep, 

The king of the depths unknown, 

The king who fills with consternation. 

He was also said to have a broad back, and dark, deep-fixed eyes, while 
his body hair—an unusual attribute among the Polynesians—was ‘like the 
pike-fish.’ 

Teuira Henry’s Ancient Tahiti reiterates many of Ellis’ remarks 
about Hiro, but has a good deal more to say about him. It contains a 
series of legends that Orsmond recorded in 1818 in which Hiro is credited 
with building the first pahi in the Society Islands as well as introducing a 
new method of making fire. The legends also tell how, in building one 
pahi, Hiro murdered his wife after snaring her fingers in the lashings of its 
hull, and how he buried her body under a heap of wood chips. Finally, 
Hiro built a great pahi called Hohoio (Interloper) in which he left the 
Society Islands and never returned. 

The legend about Hohoio is so explicit that it must surely be a folk 
recollection of an actual event. It says that Hiro stole the timber for the 
vessel from the land of King Puna on Ra’jatea, and that he built a shed for 
it 55 metres long, eleven wide and nine high on rising ground, facing the 
sea endwise. He was assisted by his own chief artisan, Hotu, and by the 
chief artisan of Opoa, Memeru. Having marked out the keel, beams and 
planks, Hiro and his assistants cut their material to the required shape. 
Next, they set the keel of avai, toi and mara wood on rollers in the shed, 
these being polished and firmly spliced together. Knees were then fas- 
tened to the keel with spikes and sennit, and the parts were painted with 
red clay mixed with charcoal to preserve them from wood borers. Holes 
were bored into the keel and planks at even distances, and the planks 
were laced in place with sennit. Every seam and all the holes were well 
caulked with fine coconut-husk fibre and pitched with gum, which Hiro 
drew from sacred breadfruit trees. When all the strakes were on, the 
canoe was washed clean, dried well, and painted inside and out with red 
clay and charcoal. As the hull then reached almost to the roof, the 
builders broke the shed away from it. Then they fixed the boards of the 
deck on cross beams with spikes and sennit. 

The tradition says the pahi had two deck houses and three masts that 
were fitted into the keel through holes in the deck. After the props were 
removed from the sides of the vessel, the pahi was launched on its rollers 
in the presence of a large crowd. Soon afterwards Hiro embarked as cap- 
tain and pilot of the vessel. Other seamen, who, like him, were ‘ac- 
quainted with the heavenly bodies and their rising and setting,’ went on 
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board as his crew. Women and children also embarked, and one day the 
great pahi sailed out to sea ‘never to return to Tahitian waters ...’ 

Orsmond did not attempt to assign a date to the period of Hiro’s ex- 
ploits. However, in a genealogy of the royal family of the Society Islands 
which he obtained in 1846, Hiro is shown as having lived twenty genera- 
tions (or reigns) earlier. The genealogy indicates that Hiro left two sons 
in those islands, and that one of them became the father of the first chief 
to be called Tamatoa—a name or title still in use in Orsmond’s day. 

Edmond de Bovis, a French naval officer, who published a valuable 
study in 1855 entitled Etat de la Société Tahitienne a l’Arrivée des 
Européens, confirmed some of Orsmond’s information about Hiro and 
added other details. He stated specifically that Hiro had lived twenty 
generations earlier, and that everything before then was in the realm of 
the fabulous. He claimed that Hiro was the first king of the Society Is- 
lands; that he introduced the mard’ ura, or red-feather girdle, as a symbol 
of royalty; and that it was he who founded the great Taputapuatea marae 
at Opoa and dedicated it to the god Oro. Other writers attributed other 
achievements to Hiro. For example, a French ethnologist, J.L.A. de 
Quatrefages, who obtained his information from French sources in 
Tahiti, stated in a book in 1866 that Hiro was supposed to have thrown a 
spear through a mountain on Mo’orea—the spot where the weapon 
passed through being still pointed out. He was also famous for having 
conquered the great god Tane. Quatrefages went on to say that when a 
Tahitian genealogist reached Hiro’s name in reciting the genealogy of the 
Ra’iatean kings, he interrupted his recital to repeat some of the legends 
associated with him. The genealogist also emphasised that Hiro was not 
superhuman, but a man—a wise man. In Quatrefages’ opinion, the 
genealogy attested ‘very positively’ that Hiro had been a king of Ra‘iatea, 
and he estimated that he must have lived ‘about the middle of the six- 
teenth century, at the very latest.’ 

None of the writers who gathered traditions about Hiro’s career in 
the Society Islands recorded anything about him after his departure from 
Ra’iatea. It therefore seems certain that nothing was known about this in 
the Society Islands in their time. Likewise, because the Society Islands 
traditions either remained unpublished for many years or were not wide- 
ly disseminated, there is little likelihood that they inspired or influenced 
what was recorded of Hiro in the Cook Islands and New Zealand. 

A feature of the Cook Islands traditions is that they give many 
details about Hiro’s wars on Ra’iatea with the ngati Puna (Puna tribe) that 
were never recorded in the Society Islands themselves. They also suggest 
that Hiro was a stranger in those parts, but one who quickly learned to use 
local customs to ingratiate himself in the local society. One tradition tells 
how Hiro arrived in a canoe at the entrance to the harbour of Vavau (i.e. 
Borabora), and how the local chief, Moe-tara-uri, tried to prevent him 
from landing. When Hiro succeeded, Moe-tara-uri called out: 

‘Stay where your are, we will each give our descent and our ances- 
tors: Who are you that you are able to reach my land?’ 

Hiro replied: ‘You are of the land, the land is yours, you commence 
first, I am a visitor and may err.’ 
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Moe-tara-uri then gave his genealogy: ‘My ancestor Te Ariki-tapu- 
kura begat Moe-itiiti, who begat Moe-rekareka, who begat Moe-metua, 
who begat me Moe-tara-uri.’ 

Hiro in his turn repeated Moe-tara-uri’s genealogy and added a few 
details that he had apparently learned previously: ‘My ancestor Te-Ariki- 
tapu-kura begat Moe-itiiti, who begat Moe-rekareka, who begat Moe- 
metua, who begat Moe-tara-uri, who took to wife Akimano, the daughter 
of Ngana-te-tupua the descendant of Kaukura-ariki, and they begat me, 
Iro-ma-cata; my name is the name of the night when Moe-tara-uri visited 
my mother.’ 

The Cook Islands tradition goes on: ‘When Iro-ma-oata heard this 
he was overjoyed, and sprang into the sea and rubbed noses with his son 
Iro, and conveyed him to the land ... The father then called all the people 
together and caused a great feast to be made in Iro’s honour ... He ap- 
pointed Iro ariki [chief] over the land in his stead, the name of his koutu- 
ariki (court of royalty) was named Nuiapu.’ 

Because of the numerous legends concerning Hiro’s career in the 
Society Islands and the many landmarks associated with him there, there 
is no doubt that he was looked up to as an extraordinary man. His in- 
fluence, it seems, lived on long after his departure. Not only did the 
keeled, plank-sided pahi become the usual means of conveyance for the 
Ra’iatean chiefs, but the Oro cult and all its trappings became a matter of 
contention throughout those islands. Battles over Oro were still going on 
when the Duff missionaries arrived. 

Traditions recorded by Orsmond and published in Ancient Tahiti 
give details of the Oro cult’s spread both to the islands in the immediate 
vicinity of Ra’iatea as well as to Tahiti and Mo’orea. The traditions state 
that the cult was first taken to Tahiti in the reign of the first Tamatoa, 
Hiro’s grandson. Its first emissary was a priest called Tupua-nui-te- 
faaonoono, who was accompanied by his two brothers and a sister. They 
took with them a stone from the Taputapuatea marae which they intended 
to present, with other gifts, to the Tahitians of what is now Papeete. 
However, while their canoe was moored on the reef near the entrance to 
Papeete harbour, the warriors of that district came out and tried to seize 
it. In this predicament, the priest’s sister invoked the aid of Oro, 
whereupon the canoe and its occupants were ‘caught up into the clouds 
and borne speedily by a strong wind to Opoa.’ After presenting offerings 
to Oro in gratitude for their deliverance, these ‘zealots of Oro’ set out for 
Tahiti again. This time they landed at Taiarapu where they were 
‘received with due cermonies and allowed to set up their cornerstone.’ 
Subsequently, ‘a great national marae’ was built there which was named 
Taputapuatea, like the parent temple at Opoa. Later the priests of Oro 
went to Paea, where they were ‘allowed to take possession and were also 
aided in the building of their marae.’ Gradually, as the priests of the new 
order increased, new marae to Oro were erected all around Tahiti. And 
eventually a marae called Taputapuatea was also built at Papetoai, 
Mo’orea, following a marriage between a high chief of the Manea family 
of Papetoai and ‘a princess of Opoa.’ ‘Meanwhile,’ Orsmond’s account 
adds, ‘many princes and princesses of the royal house of Opoa intermar- 
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ried with the families of the high chiefs of Tahiti, in consequence of which 
more royal marae were erected to Oro and some to other gods ...’ 

It will be seen from the foregoing that Orsmond’s account of the 
spread of the Oro cult to and within Tahiti corresponds closely with 
Andia y Varela’s story of the settlement of that island, recorded at 
Taiarapu in 1774. It will likewise be noted that the places in Tahiti that 
were especially associated with the cult were also the places where the 
early explorers most frequently saw islanders with light skins, red hair and 
sometimes blue eyes. This, of course, is not surprising. As the Ra’iateans 
were invariably said to be fairer than the generality of Tahitians, enclaves 
of blondism must have been created wherever they established new Oro 
colonies. It was therefore in the nature of things that the early European 
visitors to Taiarapu—but not those to Matavai Bay—should have 
repeatedly remarked on the light features of the people of that area, for it 
was there that the Oro cult had been longest established. Light-featured 
people were also conspicuous in the vicinity of Paea, where the priests of 
Oro were ‘allowed to take possession.” However, as Europeans rarely 
visited that district in the first half-century of contact, only a few such 
people were specifically described. These included Captain Wallis’ light- 
skinned ‘Queen Oberea’, a high chiefess of Papara, which adjoins Paea; 
Maximo Rodriguez’s red-haired, blue-eyed beauty, Oviriau, whose dis- 
trict, Atehuru, included Paea; and the white man at Potatau’s head- 
quarters in Atehuru who so puzzled Lieutenant Pickersgill. 

Further genetic evidence of the truth of the tradition recorded by 
Orsmond is provided by the variegated skin colours of the offspring of 
Tahitian-Ra’iatean marriages. One example is the Tahitian-Ra’iatean 
family of Hapai’1 or Teu, Pomare II’s grandfather, among whom George 
Forster noted that two children were much fairer than the others. 
Another example is that of the family of Pomare II himself. Pomare II, as 
Ellis stated, was ‘not dark, but rather tawny,’ while his Ra’iatean wife was 
of a comparatively fair complexion. They had two children, both of whom 
were evidently much fairer than the father, although one was darker than 
the other. The younger one, a boy, reigned briefly as Pomare III follow- 
ing his father’s death in 1821. The other, a girl, Aimata, assumed the title 
of Queen Pomare IV when her brother died in 1827. The two children 
were described by R.P. Lesson, assistant-surgeon of the French exploring 
vessel Coquille, which visited Tahiti in May 1823. Pomare III, then three 
years old, was seen as ‘an interesting figure, of delicate features’ who 
would have passed as ‘a beautiful child even in England, the country par 
excellence for chubby, fresh-faced, ruddy-cheeked children.’ His sister 
Aimata, then ten, was of a somewhat darker complexion. ‘Her features 
are slender and delicate, and her colouration is a very light yellow, verg- 
ing on white,’ Lesson wrote. The light colour of other Tahitian chiefs also 
attracted Lesson’s attention. Tati, the head of the Teva clan of Papara, 
was described as ‘remarkable for the whiteness of his skin as well as for 
his plumpness and the regularity of his facial features.’ Likewise, the 
wives of the chiefs who did not work in the sun were said to have skins that 
were ‘rather less dark than that of the people of Provence’ and to be 
‘remarkable for a very great whiteness.’ Other visitors to Tahiti wrote 
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similarly; and at least two confirmed Lesson’s statements about the com- 
plexions of Pomare II’s children. 

Tahiti by that time also had its share of half-caste European children 
—the offspring of sailors from the numerous European ships that had put 
into the island since the turn of the nineteenth century. On the other 
hand, the massive depopulation that followed the European discovery of 
that island seems to have wiped out some ethnic types; or, perhaps, inter- 
marriage among those who remained blurred the distinctions. Whatever 
the reason was, writers from the 1830s onwards were less conscious of the 
different types that had so struck the early explorers, and some even 
maintained that they had never existed. Thus, J.A. Moerenhout, a Bel- 
gian trader who settled in Tahiti in 1829, wrote emphatically after several 
years’ residence that he had never seen a single Tahitian with frizzy hair— 
cheveuxcrépu—a term much used by the early explorers. He claimed also 
that any differences in skin colour were entirely due to different modes of 
life and different habitats, and that these disappeared when the people 
lived under similar conditions. Moerenhout’s views were later held by no 
less a person than Marau Ta’aroa, consort of Pomare V, Tahiti’s last king, 
and a noted authority on her people. In 1930, a few years before her 
death, she was reported as saying that in former times the manahune were 
‘not distinguishable from any other Tahitians in stature or color.’ 

Yet if time, disease or miscegenation did, in fact, ring such genetic 
changes in Tahiti that former ethnic differences became obscured and 
forgotten, they were still observable in the less-frequented leeward is- 
lands of the Society group well into the nineteenth century. Frederick 
Debell Bennett, a Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons, London, was 
one who noticed them. In 1834, on a visit to Ra’iatea in a whaler, he 
recorded that the royal chief of that island, Tamatoa IV, was ‘much 
lighter’ in complexion than most of his countrymen. He also found a 
variety of skin colours among the Ra’iateans generally, as well as ‘a some- 
what paradoxical taste’ for a fair complexion or ‘the nearest approach to 
one.’ He said they regarded Ta’ata’ere’ere, or black man, as a term of 
reproach, each probably thinking himself ‘less dark than his neighbour.’ 
Yet the ‘clear brown complexion’ of some Ra’iateans was sometimes 
many shades darker than in others. In a few cases, it almost amounted to 
blackness, without any apparent cause, such as extraordinary exposure to 
the sun, to account for it. Bennett also noted, particularly among the 
‘higher ranks,’ that there was a regularity in the features, a thinness of the 
lips, and a prominence of the nose (approaching the aquiline), that 
brought them ‘nearer to the European cast.” He added that although the 
Ra’iateans’ hair was generally black and glossy, that of the adults was oc- 
casionally of a light reddish colour, while a ‘flaxen hue’ was sometimes 
seen among the children. 

Bennett’s remarks on the blond features of some Ra’iateans were 
echoed some seventy years later by Paul Huguenin, a Swiss, who spent 
four years in the leeward islands as director of Protestant mission schools. 
In his book Raiatea La Sacrée, Huguenin wrote: 

... the families of the ari’i or great chiefs are of a type apart. The 

members of these families are always distinguished by an above- 
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average stature, a marked propensity to obesity, and a lighter skin 
than that of the Tahitians in general. Their eyes are not black. I have 
observed that those of the Tamatoas, the royal family of Ra’iatea, are 
pale, with bluish lights, as are those of the royal family of Huahine. 
Their beards and hair are very light also, verging, in fact, on the red- 
dish. 


In Huguenin’s opinion, there were two main reasons why the ari’i 
were genetically different from other Society Islanders. One was that 
they were the last invaders of the group—people who, by their greater 
strength and superior intelligence, had conquered the ra’atira and 
manahune who preceded them. Secondly, they kept their blood lines 
pure by avoiding misalliances and by holding in contempt any children 
who were born of such marriages. According to Huguenin, the Pomares 
were not of the same racial type as the otherari’i, their skins being darker, 
their chins receding, and their lips thick like those of the Tahitians in 
general. Huguenin noted also that the Tahitian language contained many 
synonyms for the same objects, and he deduced from this that there had 
been two distinct waves of immigrants in the Society Islands. However, 
he believed that the islanders had all come from the same place. The 
second migration had given the islands their kings and chiefs, (hui ari’i, 
hui ra’ atira) while the primitive inhabitants were reduced to an inferior 
condition, that of manahune . 

In broad terms, an American ethnologistE.S. Craighill Handy, came 
to the same conclusions as Huguenin a generation or so later after study- 
ing the Society Islanders’ traditions, archaeology, material culture, social 
organisation, religion and mythology for several years. Handy, however, 
went considerably further than Huguenin in that he attempted to separate 
the cultural traits of the two waves of immigrants. In his monograph His- 
tory and Culture in the Society Islands, Handy contended that the civilisa- 
tion of those islands when eighteenth century Europeans discovered them 
was a product of the blending of the cultures of the manahune and the 
later-arriving ari’i The ‘intermediate class’ of ra’atira he thought, had 
come about through intermarriage between the ‘followers of the conquer- 
ing arii’ and the ‘superior element of the old population.’ 

Like Huguenin, Handy believed the manahune were ‘old 
Polynesians’—‘like the Maoris of New Zealand.’ They were cultivators 
who wore the maro, lived in communal, democratic clans and tribes, and 
practised sexual freedom. They were skilled stoneworkers and carvers 
who used terraced hilltop forts in time of war. Their marae were inland 
rather than on the coast. They were head-hunters and ancestor-worship- 
pers who venerated skulls and other relics. Their gods were Tane, Ro’o 
(Rongo) and Tu, but Atea, Maui, Ti’i and others played important roles 
in their mythology. Their seacraft was the va’a—a vessel with a dugout 
hull, elevated sides, bow and stern. The va’a, Handy said, was unques- 
tionably the ancient Polynesian type of canoe, being preserved in the 
structure of the Hawaiianwa’a and Marquesan vaka. In the heyday of the 
manahune the names applied to Tahiti and its neighbours were “*undoub- 
tedly those now spoken of as the ancient names of the islands.’ Thus, 
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Ra’iatea was called Havai’i, Taha’a was *Uporu, Borabora was Vavau, 
Tahiti was Hiti, Mo’orea was Eimeo, and so on. Handy did not speculate 
on where the manahune had originated. But he thought there was ‘little 
reason to suppose’ that they spoke the same language as the ari’i, al- 
though that of the ari’i‘may have been, in fact probably was, of the same 
family.’ 

In Handy’s view, the ari’ihad much in common with the people of 
Tonga and Samoa. Their houses were ‘characteristic of the region of 
central western Polynesia’ which was ‘dominated by descendants of 
Ta’aroa (Tangaloa),’ and there were similarities in such matters as kava 
drinking, oratory, and certain titles and ceremonies. Handy attributed to 
the ari’isuch items of household furniture as stools, headrests and bowls. 
He claimed they were specialists in plaiting and weaving fibre, and in 
printing tapa in geometric and naturalistic patterns; that they had 
elaborate political institutions, court etiquette, dynastic traditions and in- 
signia; that they were lovers of costume and the drama; and that they had 
a high respect for chastity, purity of blood and a light skin. In addition, he 
said, they had a remarkable body of laws, precepts and maxims called ture 
that was transmitted orally from one generation to another. One group of 
ture impressed on the ari’ ihis duty towards himself and his family; another 
concerned the rules of government. Handy said they gave the essence of 
the principles which underlay the Tahititan social order under the hui 
ari'i. Whether they were edicts of a benevolent ruler, or crystallisations of 
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mores evolved through the centuries, they assuredly pointed to a ‘high 
order of civilization.’ 

Handy thought there was every reason to believe that the original 
ari iwere ‘a distinctly maritime people.’ Tradition revealed that certain of 
their stock were skilled navigators and fearless adventurers by land and 
sea. There was no doubt that theari’i had introduced the pahi, or ‘built- 
up composite vessel with keel,’ to the Society Islands. ‘Tradition definite- 
ly attributes this form of vessel to Hiro, an early ari’i of the Leeward 
Islands,’ Handy said. ‘In principles of construction and fundamental 
form, as well as in the word employed by the natives to describe it, this 
style of craft stands in marked contrast to the old Polynesian va’ astyle...’ 
In a later study, Houses, Boats and Fishing in the Society Islands, Handy 
said he was convinced, that the pahi was introduced to the Society Islands 
by ‘an experienced boatbuilding and seafaring group of immigrants.’ The 
chiefs of the Leeward Islands were much more active traders, voyagers 
and explorers than those of Tahiti. Tradition bears this out and history 
pointed to Ra’iatea as the “center of the dynasty of seafaring chiefs who 
spread their domain throughout the Society Islands and beyond, to the 
Cook and Austral Islands, and the Tuamotus’. 

Using genealogical information supplied by Queen Marau, Handy 
tentatively fixed the founding of the huiari’isettlement at Opoa in the late 
sixth or seventh century. This was sixty-seven generations before 1930, 
taking twenty years for each generation. However, Handy believed the 
Taputapuatea marae at Opoa was founded long after the era of ari’i 
domination began. Its very size, he said, precluded its being built except 
by an ari’icapable of calling on a large force of laborers, and such a force 
would not have been available in the early period of settlement. Handy 
also believed that the foundation of the ’arioisociety at Opoa dated only 
to the time of the first Tamatoa, which he estimated to be in the early six- 
teenth century. 

Some ethnologists subsequently challenged Handy’s view that the 
ari’ iand manahune arrived in the Society Islands separately and with dis- 
tinct cultures. But they did not dispute his main thesis that the culture of 
those islands when modern Europeans discovered them was derived from 
Tonga and Samoa. This thesis was first expounded in the 1840s by 
Horatio Hale, a brilliant young ethnologist with the United States Explor- 
ing Expedition. It is still generally held. And on most issues it seems un- 
likely that it will ever be seriously disputed. Yet it is clear from the 
evidence already brought forward in this book and from other data in the 
literature of Tonga and Samoa that the Tonga-Samoa theory, particularly 
as Handy expounded it, does not explain several striking anomalies in the 
ethnography of the Society Islands. Of these, one stands out above all 
else. The Ra’iateanari’i and their relatives elsewhere were generally light- 
skinned and sometimes red-haired, blue-eyed and of Caucasian features 
while the Samoans and Tongans of the contact period were almost in- 
variably dark-complexioned and with non-Caucasian features. 
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Anaa: Land of ‘Immense Vessels Like our Ships’ 


Construction details of an Anaan 
pahi’, or double canoe—from F.E. 
Paris’ ‘Essai sur la construction 
navale des peuples extra- 
Européens’ (Paris 1841). 


WHEN the first LMS missionaries arrived in Tahiti in the ship Duff in 
1797, a least a third of the seventy-six atolls and islands of the Tuamotu 
Archipelago had never been seen by Europeans, as far as anyone then 
knew. Of those that had been sighted, some had not been revisited since 
the pioneering voyages of Quiros, Schouten and Le Maire in the early 
seventeenth century. No Europeans were known to have spent more than 
a few hours on any atoll, except for the five deserters from Roggeveen’s 
expedition of 1722. And no Europeans had voluntarily landed on one 
since Cook’s brief stop at Takaroa in 1774. Apart from the whaler Matil- 
da, which was wrecked without loss of life on uninhabited Mururoa in 
1792, only six ships had sighted islands in the archipelago between Cook’s 
second voyage and the Duff's arrival in Tahiti. These were the Aguila and 
Jupiter (1774), Aguila (1775), Pandora (1791), and Providence and Assis- 
tant (1792). Their voyages had added five new atolls to European charts, 
but only at one of these, Tatakoto, were any people seen. 

The Duff herself found some new islands in or near the archipelago 
on her voyage from Tahiti to the Marquesas. The first were the high is- 
lands of Mangareva and the neighbouring atoll, Temoe, which were 
named Gambier Islands and Crescent Island respectively. Then, nine 
days later to the northward, another atoll, Pukarua, was discovered and 
named Serle’s Island. Of these, both Mangareva and Temoe, were in- 
habited, but the Duff's crew did not communicate with them. 

Following the Duff's voyage, no other European ship is known to 
have been among the Tuamotus until 1802 when the British shipMargaret 
(Captain John Buyers) touched at several atolls en route from Hawaii to 
Tahiti. The atolls included previously undiscovered Makemo, where one 
of several naked islanders was seen to have a few pearl oyster shells hang- 
ing around his neck. This observation led the Margaret’s people to 
suspect that pearls were to be found thereabouts, and the Margaret’s cap- 
tain decided to head for Tahiti with all speed to equip his ship for a pearl- 
ing voyage. Within a few weeks, the Margaret was back in Tuamotuan 
waters. But on the night of 17 April 1803, she was wrecked on Arutua 
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Atoll, one of Cook’s Palliser Islands, and her crew was lucky to get back 
to Tahiti on a rudely-made punt. 

Four years then passed before another British ship, the General Wel- 
lesley, made a second voyage to the Tuamotus in quest of pearls. 
However, because of bad weather, the hostility of the islanders, poor in- 
terpreters and lack of divers, this venture was also a failure. The third at- 
tempt to exploit the archipelago’s resources was not made until 1809 
when Captain William Campbell, master and owner of the Sydney brig 
Hibernia, succeeded in obtaining a smail cargo of beche-de-mer and 
pearlshell in the northwestern atolls. This prompted him to make a 
second voyage to the archipelago in 1811. Although on that occasion his 
ship, the Venus was wrecked on Manihi Atoll, he did obtain enough 
pearls and pearlshell to make the voyage worthwhile. 

News of Campbell’s success soon brought other would-be pearlers 
to the Tuamotus. But there was never anything like a gold rush - only a 
thin trickle of ships that took nearly forty years to investigate the ar- 
chipelago from end to end. The pearlers soon discovered that one atoll 
stood out from all the rest. This was Anaa, some 400 km east of Tahiti 
and about 110 km from its nearest neighbours, Faaite and Tahanea. Be- 
sides being the most fertile and densely populated atoll in the ar- 
chipelago, Anaa was remarkable for its fierce, tattooed warriors, its 
expert shipwrights and daring navigators who wandered over much of the 
archipelago in huge, double-hulled pahi, being the terror of the other in- 
habitants. The Anaans, indeed, seem to have been masters at that time of 
the entire double chain of atolls stretching from Arutua in the west to 
-aenga and Nihiru in the east; and they tried to ensure that no hostile for- 
eigners could settle on them by destroying any coconut trees that chanced 
to grow there. 

In the early years of the pearlshell trade, the pearlers sometimes 
engaged wandering bands of Anaans to dive for them, although they 
usually depended on Society Islanders. However, in the early 1820s, it 
was the common practice for several years for the pearlers to hire their 
divers at Anaa itself. Anaa, by that time, had adopted Christianity, for the 
teachings of the LMS missionaries in Tahiti had been carried there by 
Anaan converts. Meanwhile, the atoll itself had remained virtually un- 
known to Europeans. The only European who can be said with some cer- 
tainty to have landed there before 1820 was Captain R.S. Walker of the 
sandalwooder King George. Walker called there in 1817 after the first 
Anaan convert had begun missionary work. 

Anaa is undoubtedly one of the few islands in the eastern Pacific 
where Christianity is known to have been taught before the first recorded 
white man set foot on shore, and where that religion was adopted without 
any European being present. However, there seem to be substantial 
reasons for believing that, long before the period of recorded history, the 
white man and his religion had already reached that atoll: that the white 
man had brought a long-haired species of dog with him, besides other 
things that were then unknown in the islands further west: and that the 
Anaans’ huge double-hulled pahi of the pearling era were, in fact, 
modelled on vessels of European origin, but adapted to suit the local, tim- 
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ber-scarce conditions. One item of material culture that is especially sug- 
gestive is a rat trap, seemingly modelled on the European crossbow, a 
weapon that became obsolete in Europe within a few years of the depar- 
ture of the Loaisa expedition. 

Evidence to support these notions began accumulating in 1769, soon 
after Captain Cook discovered Anaa and named it Chain Island. He him- 
self recorded nothing more about the atoll beyond the fact that smoke 
could be seen rising from it and that the trees were too far off to be iden- 
tified. However, later in Tahiti, an anonymous chronicler of his expedi- 
tion was told that the Tahitians visited Anaa to barter for a fine white 
dogs’ hair that ‘grew on a species of dog peculiar to themselves.’ Three 
years later, when the Spanish explorer Boenechea touched at Anaa, an of- 
ficer, Raimundo Bonacorsi, noted that although the Anaans were heavily 
tattooed on the shoulders, buttocks, trunks, arms and legs, some of them 
were ‘pretty blonde in hue,’ while others were ‘of a tawny colour with 
frizzly hair’ or of ‘purely Indian features and the hair lank.” On a second 
visit in 1774, Boenechea’s first officer, Tomas Gayangos, made another 
curious discovery while reconnoitring the atoll’s northern coast. This was 
the wooden cross, referred to in chapter 10, which Gayangos described as 
‘regular in all its proportions’ and showing signs of having been erected a 
long time previously. Gayangos later learned that Anaa was known both 
as Tapuhoe and Oana, while his companion Andia y Varela wrote of it as 
Topufue. Gayangos also recorded—on the authority of the Tahitians— 
that the atoll abounded with coconuts, yams, fish and dogs; that it also 
produced pearls; and that its inhabitants were ‘a bad lot of people.’ 

Although some Tahitians undoubtedly held the Anaans in mortal 
dread, several references in the early literature of Tahiti make it clear that 
they carried on a trade with them by way of lofty Mehetia Island. Mehetia 
was then under the control of the chief of Taiarapu. The first reference to 
the Tahiti-Mehetia-Anaa trade is an entry in the diary of the Spanish in- 
terpreter Maximo Rodriguez. On 26 September 1775, Rodriguez 
recorded that a pahi had reached Tahiti from Mehetia; that it had been 
smashed on the reef at Taiarapu; and that the Tahitians had ‘made havoc’ 
of the goods it brought. Thirteen years later, Bligh learned of a canoe— 
presumably a pahi—that had arrived at Mehetia from Anaa, and whose 
crew, except for a woman and a young boy, had been killed. Finally, 
James Morrison of the Bounty recorded how the chief of Taiarapu had a 
canoe plying regularly between Taiarapu and Mehetia, providing a link 
with the more easily islands. On its outward voyage the canoe carried 
iron and other commodities obtained from Europeans. On its return, it 
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brought pearls, pearlshell, matting, cloth, oil, hogs, etc. and stools, 
headrests and dishes made of tamanu wood. To reach Mehetia, the 
canoe’s crew took advantage of a northerly wind. They then waited at 
that island until the wind changed so they could ‘stretch to the North- 
ward’ to reach a group of small islands whose capital was “Tapoohoe.’ 

There is evidence in LMS sources that the trade through Mehetia 
was still going on in 1803. But it broke down about 1806 when a party of 
Anaans invaded that island and drove its inhabitants out. The trade was 
never resumed. One of the consequences seems to have been that the 
term Tapuhoe quickly fell into disuse among the Tahitians and was for- 
gotten, while another word, papa’a, lost its old meaning. Originally, the 
Tahitians had used papa’a (which literally means ‘sunburnt 
shoulderblades’) as an epithet for the Anaans. But after the advent of 
Captain Wallis and the Dolphin’s crew, they also used it or a variant, 
popa’a, to mean white men or Europeans—as they still do today. The 
Tahitians thus seem to have seen some resemblance between the Anaans 
and Europeans. In addition, there is no doubt that the pahi in their eyes, 
had more in common with European ships than their own canoes, or va’a 
for it was pahi rather than va’a that they adopted as the generic term for 
ship. 

The word pahi was first recorded as the Tahitian equivalent of ship 
in 1769, and the word papa’a as the equivalent of European about 1790. 
But it was not until September 1807, when four large Anaan sailing craft 
were driven to Tahiti in a storm, that any European seized the oppor- 
tunity to describe what the Tahitians had originally called a pahi papa’ a. 
The four vessels had been caught in a strong easterly wind while sailing 
from Anaa to Kaukura, one of the northwestern Tuamotus. They landed 
at Point Venus, where Pomare II kindly received them. One of the pas 
had seven men and one woman on board; the rest had about twenty 
people each, including six or seven women. To the LMS missionary John 
Davies, who saw them arrive, the Anaans seemed a ‘wild daring people,’ 
although they were much afraid at first both of Europeans and of 
Pomare’s red-coated guards. 


These islanders [Davies wrote] appear in many things to be very far 
short of the Taheiteans in civilization, but notwithstanding this, these 
savages display no small degree of ingenuity in the construction of 
their Pahe’s, or Canoes, for tho’ their islands scarcely afford a single 
timber tree of any kind, yet they find means of building large and 
strong vessels, far superior in respect of convenience, strength and 
safety in operation, to any of those built by the Taheite or Society Is- 
landers. Their vessels are made of small pieces of wood ... [several 
words illegible] ... well fitted and strongly sewn together with sinnet 
made of the fibres of cocoa nut husks. To those that have not seen 
or known the state of manners of these islands previous to their in- 
tercourse with Europeans it would hardly appear credible that such 
work could be accomplished by means so inadequate, for it ought to 
be remembered that these eastern islanders have not only a scarcity 
of materials but that all their work is accomplished by means of such 
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tools as they can make of stones, bones or shells. But surely their 
work must cost them an immense labour and much time. On an in- 
quiry being made whether they had any of their stone adzes on board, 
they answered in the negative, saying that they had left them at home, 
but [they] produced three Toges [axes] as they call them that they had 
with them. One of these was made of iron, and the other two of Cop- 
per; they had also a small English Tomahawk. These things they said 
were taken from the Auura [i.e. Kaukura] people, who in all prob- 
ability got them from the wreck of Capt. Byer’s [sic] vessel lost at 

Arutua in 1803. 

The islanders of whom Davies wrote eventually sailed down to the 
Taiarapu Peninsula to await a favourable wind to return home. During 
the next few years, although it remained rare for European ships to touch 
at Anaa, the Anaans became increasingly familiar to Europeans because 
of their contact with pearling vessels in the north-western Tuamotus. 
Captain Campbell, the pioneer of trade in the archipelago, told the Syd- 
ney Gazette in January 1814 that the Anaans were ‘universal travellers’ 
and were generally to be found in ‘detached parties’ in all the other is- 
lands. Although not such expert divers as the Tahitians, they served to 
keep those islanders in check by their ready example and the awe which 
their “peculiarity of character and manners’ seemed to inspire. They were 
usually dreaded for their ‘determined courage and superiority in warlike 
exercises.’ “Between two and three years ago,’ Campbell added, ‘they 
made a descent on some of the leeward islands lof the archipelago] ... and 
after putting all the inhabitants to death who could not by flight avoid 
their vengeance, they destroyed the cocoa nut trees that had been their 
chief support.’ 

Although the pearlshell trade was temporarily abandoned in 1814 
following the discovery of sandalwood in the Marquesas Islands, its brief 
flowering seems to have prompted the Anaans to begin making frequent 
and regular visits to Tahiti. Davies, who claimed they had never much 
done this in the past, recorded that a large party of them arrived in Tahiti 
in several pahi early in 1813. From then on many were to be found on 
both Tahiti and Mo’orea. Pomare II, particularly, was always surrounded 
by them and employed them as bodyguards. In fact, one contemporary 
writer claimed that it was chiefly due to their military prowess and to the 
generalship of an Anaan chief, Ari’ipaea, that Christianity triumphed on 
Tahiti in 1815. Some Anaans were later among the pupils in the LMS 
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schools in Tahiti; and in 1817, a small group of them sailed home in the 
hope of introducing their new faith to their countrymen. Although 
rebuffed after a promising start and compelled to return to Tahiti, they 
renewed their efforts a couple of years later and were successful. Several 
months before Pomare II died in December 1821, the whole of Anaa and 
most of the neighbouring atolls were said to have renounced idolatry and 
to have accepted the mission-inspired Tahitian code of laws. In addition, 
the Anaans, headed by Ari’ipaea, acknowledged Pomare as their 
supreme chief. 

The Russian explorer Captain Thaddeus von Bellingshausen, who 
made the first extensive survey of the Tuamotus in 1820, found no per- 
manent inhabitants at most of the twenty atolls he visited in the central 
and western part of the archipelago. But he met small parties of Anaans 
at both Nihiru and Makemo Atolls, north-east of Anaa, as well as at the 
upraised island of Makatea to the north-west. Other islanders who were 
almost certainly Anaans were seen at Fakarava as Bellingshausen sailed 
past that atoll late one afternoon. In that case the islanders were standing 
by several canoes, the largest of which had two masts, and they gave the 
impression of being on a fishing or food-gathering expedition. Several of 
them had ‘woven cloaks or mats’ over their shoulders—possibly to protect 
them from sunburn. Later at Kaukura, which the Anaans had conquered, 
Bellingshausen was struck by the appearance of two men who paddled 
out to his ship. Although they were ‘very dark of face and body, probably 
on account of constant exposure to the sun whilst fishing,’ their features 
‘did not differ from [those of] Europeans.’ Bellingshausen later met other 
Anaans in Tahiti, and finally expressed the view that they were ‘indistin- 
guishable from the Tahitians’ except for long loose hair and tattoo marks 
on their thighs. “They are all daring navigators and undertake long and 
difficult sea voyages,’ he added. 

About three years after Bellingshausen’s voyage, R.P. Lesson, 
naturalist and assistant surgeon of the French exploring ship Coguille, 
also met a party of Anaans in Tahiti. He took the opportunity to examine 
several of their pahi which were drawn up at Papaoa, near Point Venus. 
They were ‘solidly built for distant navigation’ and about the size of fish- 
ing sloops in Europe. Their hulls were surmounted by a gunwale, were 
pointed at each end, and strongly linked by beams about two feet apart. 
The beams supported a solid platform, the planks being firmly fixed in 
place with wooden pins. Over the whole length of the port side hull was a 
cabin of ‘pliant branches’ woven together like basketwork. The steering 
oars consisted of long pieces of wood widening at the end like the tail of a 
fish. They were remarkable for the simple way they were fixed in place, 
each turning only on a pin. The masts of the pahi were made of long bam- 
boos supported by ropes of hibiscus bark. ‘A big square mat serves as a 
sail,’ Lesson added, ‘and what is of particular interest to a sailor is that the 
tack does not differ from that in our boats in Europe, and the sheet is 
fixed on one side or the other with a small wooden pin.’ 

Lesson reiterated Bellingshausen’s assessment that the Anaans 
resembled the Tahitians, some of whom were no browner, he said, than 
the people of southern Europe. But in his opinion, they were more 
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vigorous and did not have the same kindly character and affectionate 
manners. Their features were rough and wild, and their whole character 
bore the ‘stamp of ferocity.” These characteristics were accentuated by 
heavy tattooing on the body, forehead, and cheeks, which made them 
more closely resemble the Maori and Marquesans than the Tahitians, 
who were only lightly tattooed and in simple designs. The islanders used 
a very hard wood, which was rare in their islands, to make their spears. 
These were often 4 metres long and widened at the end like the head of a 
halberd—a combined spear and battle-axe used in Europe in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. Their spears and clubs were ornamented with 
graceful designs, as were their axes. 

The first European to see and write of the Anaans on their home 
soil was the Belgian merchant J.A. Moerenhout who spent about twenty- 
four hours on Anaa in 1829 when he went there to recruit a team of divers. 
He thought the Anaans were a dangerous and unsociable people, and 
most of his account of them is a tale of how, in his own view, he narrowly 
escaped from them with his life. On first landing, however, Moerenhout 
had leisure to examine their canoes, which he saw everywhere ‘of dif- 
ferent shapes and sizes.’ The largest of them, their pahi, were ‘immense 
vessels,’ one being 23 metres long by 7.6 metres wide. Like Cook, Banks, 
Ellis and Lesson before him, Moerenhout thought the pahi were similar 
in some respects to European ships. ‘They are built on the same plan as 
our ships, with a keel, but rarely of a single piece,’ he wrote, ‘and they are 
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provided with ribs which are attached to the keel in a manner similar to 
that used by our boatbuilders ..... Moerenhout claimed that many pahi 
were over 30 metres long. ‘In Tahiti,’ he added, ‘these same vessels used 
to be employed for travelling; but to build them, they [the Tahitians] 
needed the help of men from the low islands. They called them pahi, the 
name used nowadays to describe our ships.’ 

The Anaans were still using the pahi on long voyages when the 
French frigate Artémise called at Tahiti in 1839. Several pahi were then 
visiting that island. An officer of the frigate, Lieutenant F.E. Paris, whose 
hobby was the study of non-European sailing craft, took the opportunity 
to make a plan of one, which he later published in his monumental Essai 
sur la Construction Navale des Peuples Extra-Européens .. He also made a 
model of a pahi for the Musée de la Marine in Paris, of which, as an ad- 
miral, he became the first director. Both the model and the plan readily 
explain why Europeans saw similarities between the pahi and their own 
ships, and why the Tahitians immediately adopted the word pahi as the 
generic term for them. 

Commodore Charles Wilkes of the United States Exploring Expedi- 
tion, who visited Tahiti a few months after the Artémise, published 
sketches of two pahi that also illustrate their European appearance. One 
sketch was done in Tahiti and the other at Raraka Atoll which Wilkes also 
touched at. At Raraka Wilkes encountered a party of Anaans who had 
sailed there on a pearling expedition. Their pahi was ‘neatly put together’ 
and well-secured with twine and sennit, no iron or other metal being used. 
Although the Anaans were beginning to learn the use of the compass, 
they still preferred to sail by the sun and stars, and, according to Wilkes, 
‘seldom made any material error.’ 

Writing of the Anaans themselves, Wilkes spoke highly of their ad- 
vance in civilisation. “They showed a modest disposition and gave us a 
hearty welcome,’ he said. ‘Here all shipwrecked mariners would be sure 
of kind treatment and a share of the few comforts these people possess. 
No savage mistrust and fear were seen ...’. Wilkes noted that all the men 
were tall and well-made. The children were handsome, well-formed and 
‘as Cheerful as could be.’ But the women were ‘anything but good look- 
ing.’ Extensive tattooing was common. The islanders’ chief, an old man, 
was so marked on the chest and arms that he had the appearance of a blue 
and brown checkerboard. Others had large rosettes on their legs, and 
horizontal bands on their backs extending outwards from the spine. 
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the United States Exploring 
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Wilkes found the chief’s brother-in-law—whom one of his officers 
described as a ‘tall, good-humoured Yankee-looking individual’—to be 
‘quite an intelligent native.’ The man had a ‘surprising knowledge’ of the 
western Tuamotus, and drew a map of all the islands he knew on the deck 
of Wilkes’ flagship. It was done with ‘considerable accuracy’ and in- 
cluded several small atolls that were not then shown on European charts, 
but were later found by one of Wilkes’ ships. 

In May 1845, an American Mormon, Benjamin Grouard, became 
the first Western missionary to live on Anaa. Apparently because he was 
prepared to live as the Anaans did and because other Western mis- 
sionaries had previously kept well clear of the atoll, he was immediately 
successful. Within five months of his arrival, six hundred islanders had 
joined his church, branches of it had been set up in each of the atoll’s five 
villages, and seventeen islanders had been ordained. After this ‘glorious 
and successful’ beginning, Grouard went to Tubuai and persuaded a fel- 
low Mormon, Addison Pratt, to return to Anaa to help him. Then, while 
Pratt remained on Anaa, Grouard began a proselytising tour of the 
western Tuamotus. As some of Grouard’s Anaan converts had preceded 
him, he was sympathetically received, and in three months he baptised 
116 people on the islands of Faaite, Fakarava, Toau, Kaukura, Makatea, 
Tikehau, Rangiroa, Arutua and Apataki. He and Pratt left Anaa soon 
afterwards; but another Mormon, John Hawkins, who had married a 
Tuamotuan, continued missionary work from Arutua. 

News of the Mormons’ success reached the ears of Tepano Jaussen, 
the first Catholic bishop of Tahiti, soon after he arrived there in February 
1849. He wasted no time in trying to combat it. Within three months, two 
priests from the mission at Mangareva, which had been established in 
1834, were sent to open the first Catholic mission in the central Tuamotus. 
The priests were taken to their destination in a French naval vessel. As 
Anaa seemed too dangerous a place for them to begin their work, they 
built their first station on neighbouring Fakarava. They found a pretext to 
move to Anaa in 1851. But they soon ran into difficulties with another 
Mormon missionary, James S. Brown, who arrived there within a few 
weeks of them. Brown, a tactless man of little education, found the 
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Anaans hostile to the protectorate that the French had established over 
Tahiti and Mo’orea in 1842, and which they had later claimed included 
the Tuamotus. Brown counselled the Anaans to resist the French; and 
when the priests, who now numbered three, complained that he was 
preaching sedition, the French sent a gunboat from Tahiti to remove him. 
This event further inflamed the Anaans and provoked them to attack the 
priests and also a French gendarme who had been stationed on the atoll. 
The gendarme was killed. The upshot was that another gunboat was sent 
to Anaa; several Anaans were publicly hanged on the spot; and others 
were sentenced to hard labour in Tahiti. All but two of the Mormon mis- 
sionaries then in the protectorate returned to the United States soon 
afterwards, leaving the Tuamotus virtually free to the Catholics for nearly 
forty years. However, for the next ten years, most Anaans shunned them, 
and they made few converts. The priests naturally had little incentive to 
record their observations on the Anaans in print during this period. In 
fact, only one letter from them was published before the end of the 1860s. 
This was written in April 1854 by Father Albert Montiton who had ar- 
rived on the atoll seven months earlier. He was still optimistic about the 
future and said among other things: 


It must not be imagined that our islanders are behind their neigh- 
bours in point of civilisation, handicrafts, and even beaux arts. Their 
cosmopolitan instincts have long put them in continual contact with 
the Europeans and Americans who rove these seas, and, through 
mixing with them, they have become refined and now dress in an easy, 
almost elegant, manner. Their power of understanding has also 
broadened; but above all, their innate taste for harmony has been ad- 
mirably developed and perfected. 

They are mad about music. Squatting in a circle or negligently 
stretched out in their houses ... they pass whole days singing in chorus. 
This and the reading of the Bible are the only occupations in a good 
many of the small islands, and everywhere it is the principal thing they 
love and look for in religion. 


Montiton’s letter was written about six months after the French 
authorities in Tahiti had formally extended their administration to the 
Tuamotus. They did this by vesting authority in Paiore, an Anaan high 
chief, who was regent in the archipelago for Queen Pomare IV of Tahiti. 
Paiore, a staunch Protestant, was the principal representative of the 
French government in the Tuamotus until 1861. However, in 1858, a 
French naval officer, Lieutenant Xavier Caillet, was sent to Anaa for 
nearly two years as special commissioner, apparently to work alongside 
him. The two men evidently got along well, for Paiore told Caillet a great 
deal about the Anaans’ ancient religious beliefs and notions of creation. 
Some of this information was published anonymously in the Annuaire des 
Etablissements Francais de I’ Oéanie.. for 1863. Other details appeared in 
later publications. In total, Paiore’s material reveals that the Anaans 
formerly believed in a heaven, a hell, and the immortality of the soul: that 
they pictured the universe in a somewhat similar fashion to sixteenth cen- 
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tury Europeans; and that they had Pythagorean notions about the trans- 
migration of the soul—a belief widely held in Europe during the Renais- 
sance. The account published in 1863 stated among other things that: 


Ancient Tahiti’. Compare this with 
ne Ptolemaic conception repre 
sented on p. 46. 
According to the ancient [Anaan] traditions, the earth was com- 
posed of three layers superposed. Each of these layers had its own 
The upper layer was designed for happy souls; the living in- 


sky. 
habited the middle layer; and in the third layer wandered the souls 
in distress. However, many of these unfortunate souls escaped their 


sad fate by hiding in the bodies of birds ... 


A more detailed account of Paiore’s version of the Anaans’ religious 
and cosmogonic beliefs—as recorded by Caillet—was published in 1928 
in Teuira Henry’s Ancient Tahiti. That account tells how the universe was 
originally like an egg which contained Te Tumu (The Foundation) and Te 
Papa (The Stratum Rock). Eventually it burst and produced three layers 


superposed, the lowest one propping up the two above. Te Tumu and Te 
Papa remained on the lowest layer and created man, animals and plants. 
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These included Hoatu and Hoatea who were the progenitors of the 
human race. When the people had greatly multiplied, Hoatea proposed 
to expand their dominion by raising the layer above them. This strong 
men did with their arms, mounting on each others’ shoulders, until the 
highest trees could stand upright. The people got from one layer to 
another by making an opening through the middle of the one above until 
they had three abodes. The skies were raised in a similar manner. Then 
the stars were created to illumine the highest heavens, the sun to shine 
lower down, and the moon to shine nearest to the earth. The celestial 
bodies rose up through shafts in their horizons to the east, and set through 
others in corresponding horizons in the west, all in regular succession ex- 
cept the sun, which caused the days and nights to be irregular. However, 
the hero Maui regulated the sun by seizing it by its rays as it was rising one 
morning from its hiding place. The creation of the universe was scarcely 
terminated when Tangaroa, an evil spirit, set fire to the highest heaven, 
seeking thus to destroy everything. Fortunately the fire was seen Spread- 
ing by three men on earth who quickly ascended to it, extinguished the 
flames, and bore Tangaroa to the lowest layer of earth. Tangaroa was 
banished to that region, which was in utter darkness, and he became its 
ruler and the powerful god of death. Thereafter human beings became 
mortal. Te Tumu, the god of life, rewarded spirits according to their 
deserts: the spirits of the good soared up to the higher regions, while 
those of the wicked went down to dwell with Tangaroa. 

Several sketches illustrating the Anaan cosmogony, apparently 
drawn by Paiore, were among Caillet’s papers when he died in 1901. One, 
bearing Paiore’s signature, was dated 1869—the year in which Caillet was 
posted to the Tuamotus for a brief second term, this time as resident ad- 
ministrator. Similar sketches also found their way into other hands. All 
have two things in common. They bear no resemblance to the work of ar- 
tists in other parts of Polynesia, but are somewhat similar to illustrations 
in European books of the sixteenth century depicting the then-current 
Ptolemaic notion of the universe. In the latter the earth is surrounded by 
a series of spheres in which the sun, moon and planets have their courses 
—the whole being sometimes supported on the shoulders of the Greek 
figure Atlas. 

Except for a few remarks by a French pearler, Eugene Ricardi, the 
information and drawings that Caillet obtained from Paiore comprise the 
only data on the Anaans’ ancient religious beliefs and practices to be 
recorded in the nineteenth century. In fact, little other ethnographic 
material of any kind was recorded on or about Anaa for sixty years or so 
after Caillet’s second sojourn on that island. There were several reasons 
for this. First, in 1878, a devastating hurricane struck the atoll, sweeping 
150 houses away and crippling the trade in copra and coconut oil that had 
developed over the previous two decades. This prompted the French to 
transfer the seat of their administration in the Tuamotus to Fakarava, 
which meant that few outsiders had occasion to call at Anaa until its 
coconut plantations were replanted and bearing again. However, the 
atoll had scarcely recovered from the 1878 disaster when another hur- 
ricane, in 1906, caused further havoc. Nearly 100 people were drowned, 
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three villages were utterly destroyed, and almost every tree for twenty 
kilometres was uprooted and carried off. Anaa was thus reduced to little 
more than bare rocks, with virtually nothing to support the few hundred 
people who had stayed on after the previous disaster. By 1911, the atoll’s 
population had dropped to a miserable 199 compared with a flourishing 
two thousand or so in the early 1840s. 

That any of Anaa’s ancient lore survived the two hurricanes to be 
recorded in modern times was largely due to two Anaan men, Tiapu-a- 
Parepare and his nephew, Paea-a-Avehe. About the time of the 1906 hur- 
ricane, they were living together on another atoll, Taiaro, which 
happened to escape the death and destruction of their home island. To 
while away the long evenings, Tiapu, one of the most learned Anaans of 
his time, taught his nephew numerous ancient chants and traditions, in- 
sisting that he commit them to memory and never forget them. Paea, then 
a teenager, thus acquired an unusual body of learning for an islander of 
his generation; and twenty years later, when most such knowledge had 
been forgotten in the western atolls, his fellow islanders looked on him as 
the most learned Tuamotuan then living. Paea was still barely forty years 
old when a party of scientists from the Bishop Museum arrived in the 
Tuamotus in 1929 bent on recording whatever ancient lore they could. 
He was soon enlisted as one of their principal informants. One of the 
scientists, the linguist J. Frank Stimson, obtained from Paea a great deal 
of information about the distinctive Anaan language, besides recording 
much of the traditional knowledge that his uncle had passed on to him. 
The latter included details of an esoteric religious cult, whose principal 
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god was called Kiho, Kio or Io. Another scientist, the ethnologist Ken- 
neth P. Emory, questioned Paea on other aspects of Anaan culture. 

More will be said about the enquiries of Stimson and Emory in the 
next two chapters. Suffice it to say here that it was not until 1975—the 
year in which the original version of this book appeared—that Emory 
published a monograph entitled The Material Culture of the Tuamotu Ar- 
chipelago, revealing some of the information that Paea had passed on to 
him. One curious item was that, in former times, the islanders of Anaa 
and other atolls had had an ingenous rat trap called here pata kiore e me 
ta tahanga, which Emory thought was ‘obviously patterned after the 
European crossbow’. Emory did not attempt to explain how the device 
was made or functioned, but he reproduced two sketches of it by Paiore 
to make these matters clear. The drawings (also reproduced here) show 
that the trap had a sophisticated trigger to hold back the bow string 
against the moment when a rat tripped it and released it. 

At the time Emory’s monograph appeared, the crossbow had not 
been used in Europe as a weapon of war for almost four-and-a-half cen- 
turies, having been made obsolete by the arquebus, the first hand-held 
firearm. Crossbow rat traps, like those described by Paea, have not been 
recorded in any other part of Polynesia. However, as will be seen in a 
later chapter, a pre-historic tree-felling device that also seems to have 
been based on the crossbow was still remembered among the Maori of 
New Zealand early this century ... 
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The ‘Remarkably European’ People of Fangatau 


ANOTHER Tuamotuan atoll for which varied evidence can be presented 
for the survival of castaways from an early European maritime mishap is 
Fangatau. This is an isolated crumb of land about 200 km due north of 
Amanu, and 800 km north-east by east of Tahiti. The atoll is also known 
as Angatau, and was originally called Marupua. It is roughly triangular in 
Shape, only 40 km around, and with no entrance into its lagoon. Its 
nearest neighbour is Fakahina, some 65 km almost due east, with which it 
seems to have been closely linked in pre-European times. The only other 
atolls within 200 km are Takume and Raroia, about 110 and 130 km to the 
west respectively ; tiny Rekareka, about 150 km south-west; Napuka and 
Tepoto, 160 km or so nor-nor-west; and isolated Pukapuka, 200 km or so 
north-east 

Fangatau’s European discoverer was Bellingshausen, the Russian 
explorer, who came upon it on 10 July 1820 in his ships Vostok and Mir- 
nyk. First one canoe, then a second, then a third, and finally as many as six 
pushed off from the shore and made their way out to the ships. They 
came quite close and stopped abreast of them, but seemed doubtful about 
coming alongside. Finally one did approach the Vostok, Bellingshausen’s 
flagship. The men in her caught hold of a rope that was let down from the 
stern. Bellingshausen noted that all were of medium height, and thin 
rather than stout. They had small beards; their hair was tied at the tops of 
their heads in a knot; and their only clothing was a belt of grass around 
their waists and a strip to cover their genitals. ‘Face and body were swar- 
thy,’ Bellingshausen added, ‘and therein chiefly differed from 
Europeans.’ 

The Russian commander described the islanders’ canoes as better 
suited to the open sea than any such vessels previously known to him. 
They were about six metres long, and (unlike those described by previous 
navigators in the eastern Pacific) they were wide enough for two men to 
sit abreast. Several planks ‘very skilfully put together’ were used in build- 
ing them, and they had outriggers on one side to steady them. In cross- 
section, they looked like low milk pans. There were three or four ‘active, 
lithe islanders’ to a canoe, each with a spear, a small club, and a lasso 
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made of plaited grasses. ‘It seemed to us...,’ Bellingshausen wrote, ‘that 
they had come out to attack us from different sides and if possible get pos- 
session of the ship.’ 

The first European to learn the two names for Fangatau was a 
French pearler, Captain Arnaud Mauruc. In 1838, while searching for 
new sources of pearlshell, Mauruc touched at Fangatau on a west-bound 
voyage. About twenty canoes, each carrying three or four men, put off 
boldly to his ship. Each man was armed with an ironwood spear, a club of 
turtle bone and numerous ironwood missiles. The islanders surrounded 
the ship, and Mauruc understood from them that their island was called 
Aatao (or Nanatao) and also Maroupa. (At least, they were the spellings 
given in an account of Mauruc’s voyage published in 1848). After acting 
amicably for a time, the islanders began hurling their missiles on board. 
Although no one was hit by these, one of Mauruc’s men was wounded by 
a spear. The visitors retaliated by opening fire with a hunting rifle loaded 
with buckshot, wounding one and killing two. The remainder fled. Writ- 
ing later of this visit, Mauruc’s first officer, Eugene Ricardi, said: 


All the people... are in general of medium height, but well-made; 
their features are regular and their physiognomy agreeable. The hair 
is long in both sexes; sometimes it is allowed to hang down; some- 
times they wear it drawn up and tied to the tops of their heads like 
the women of Europe. Of those that we saw, none was tattooed. The 
men are generally not as copper-coloured as the women, which we 
attribute to the fact that they (the women) are more exposed to the 
sun in gathering food for their families. 
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It was not until 1869 that Fangatau had its first visit from a European 
missionary. This was Father Montiton, who called there briefly in that 
year on the first of two evangelical voyages from Anaa to the eastern 
atolls. Montiton sowed a few vague seeds of Christianity, baptised the is- 
landers en masse and left two catechists, a man and his wife, to try to con- 
solidate his work. Nine months later, Montiton’s colleague, Father 
Germain Fierens, also called briefly at Fangatau. He baptised the 
children born since Montiton’s visit and replaced the catechist couple 
with a single catechist. Fierens later reported that Fangatau—‘where the 
people until recently were still savages and cannibals’—had become en- 
tirely Catholic. Nevertheless, the islanders were ‘still in a state of almost 
complete nudity’, having no clothes other than girdles of pandanus leaves. 
‘Their island is very poor,’ Fierens said. ‘The fruit of the pandanus and 
fish are basically their only food.’ 

In April 1870, Montiton returned to Fangatau in the mission 
schooner Vatikana. His intention was to stay there for three months, but 
six months passed before the schooner returned for him. He busied him- 
self in the interval with many tasks. First, he persuaded the islanders to 
build their principal settlement on the atoll’s mainland, for they were then 
living on a small lagoon islet, whence they had fled about thirty years ear- 
lier ‘to protect themselves from suddent invasions by Tuamotuan pirates.’ 
Montiton then set about building a schoolhouse, church and cemetery. 
He also did his best to instil in the Fangatauans some serious notions of 
the Catholic faith, for he found that the native catechists had done little 
more than teach a few prayers and the ‘letter of the catechism.’ The is- 
landers, however, ‘preferred to keep their own company or to sleep rather 
than take part in these different exercises.’ Moreover, as the island had 
few coconut trees, they were frequently busy gathering shellfish or ex- 
tracting the edible fruit from pandanus nuts—a long, tedious task. 
Montiton’s efforts to indoctrinate the islanders were therefore ‘without 
great success,’ as he himself put it. On the other hand, he did learn a good 
deal about their own religious beliefs, some of which struck him as 
remarkably Biblical. He found similar beliefs at Tatakoto, otherwise 
Takoto, an isolated atoll about 260 km south-east of Fangatau, where he 
lived from November 1870 to July 1871. 

About two years later, while Montiton was in Europe for the treat- 
ment of a skin disease, he published a series of five articles on ‘Tuamotuan 
traditions and customs in the missionary journal Les Missions Catholi- 
ques. He drew attention in these to the Biblical nature of some of his dis- 
coveries. ‘For many years,’ he wrote in an introduction, ‘I had tried to 
make this study, but, unable to find sufficient information at Anaa and the 
other islands to the west, I was forced to give it up. It was not until I was 
among the savages of Fangatau and Takoto that, with time, patience and 
labour, I was able to gather a few worthwhile details and positive facts.’ 

In his first article, on the cosmogony of the Tuamotuans, Montiton 
told a story about two giants, Tahitiofenua, and his brother 
Ronamakaitua, who killed another man called Maraukura. “These are 
the first murderers known among the Tuamotuans,’ he wrote, ‘and their 
history, with the circumstances of brother and sacrifice, is evidently a 
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much altered but recognisable copy of this history of Cain, murderer of 
his brother Abel.’ Further on, Montiton told of a battle in the heavens be- 
tween Tane and Oatea, Maraukura’s brother. The battle ended in victory 
for Tane, who ‘threw [Oatea] out of the sky and into the great fire.’ Com- 
menting on this, Montiton said: ’No one, in their different ways, will fail to 
recognise in this the history of the revolt, the fall and punishment of the 
bad angels. In both Tuamotuan mythology and the account of Moses, the 
story comes before the story of creation, so that it conforms closely with 
the order revealed by the Holy Scriptures.’ 

Montiton next recounted the Tuamotuan story of how Tane, ‘now 
sole master of Heaven and Earth,’ gathered the angels together and or- 
dered them to carry the firmament into the sky, where he established his 
throne and reigned as sovereign master of all things. Meanwhile, the land 
remained submerged until one, Tefaafanua, ‘untied it from the waters.’ A 
single point then appeared above the surface, which gradually grew larger 
and soon became the earth as it now is. Imperceptibly, the land became 
covered with vegetation, bushes and great trees. ‘This detail of the 
Polynesian cosmogony,’ Montiton went on, ‘carries us back quite natural- 
ly to the Biblical story where the Spirit of God is represented to us as in- 
cubating and fertilizing the inert and unformed mass of the earth, which 
then comes out from the bosom of the waters on the third day of creation, 
and soon becomes covered with luxuriant vegetation.’ 

Continuing, Montiton told the Tuamotuan story of how the Earth 
(Fakahotufenua), the source and mother of all things, gave birth to the 
day, the night, the moon, the sunrise, sunset, and, in short, all animate and 
inanimate things, including man, who, according to some, was called 
Magamaga. ‘However,’ he said, ‘the first man known in all these islands 
seems to have been Tiki, the veritable Polynesian Adam, who, like the one 
in the Bible, was the first great sinner, the murderer of al] his posterity, 
even before he had become its father.’ Montiton said there were two ver- 
sions of Tiki’s birth. Some claimed he was born spontaneously of the sand 
and sea; others that he emerged alive from a shell. Whatever his origin 
was, it was he who formed Vahuone, the first woman, from a heap of sand 
and made her his wife and companion. Of their union, a daughter, Hina, 
was born. Tiki later fell in love with her and she, being discovered by 
Vahuone, fled in shame to the moon ‘where one still sees her figure.’ 
Before this, Hina gave birth to Maikuku ‘who begat Finiafu, who begat 
Pagahuruhuru, who begat Hiro, who begat Rii, who successively begat 
men and dogs, since he himself was changed into a dog by Maui who 
shared Rii’s wife and was jealous of the preference she showed for him.’ 

After recounting some stories about Maui, ‘a powerful and evil 
genius,’ whom he called the Polynesian Joshua, Montiton described some 
further similarities between the Bible and Tuamotuan mythology. ‘The 
Holy Bible tells us,’ he said, ‘that the posterity of Adam, having become 
carnal, was swallowed up in the waters of the deluge which God used to 
punish and purefy the contamination of Earth. Tuamotuan mythology 
tells us equally that the depraved race of Tiki, having been transformed 
into dogs, was partially submerged in a more or less general deluge.’ 
After giving a brief outline of the Tuamotuan ‘cataclysm,’ Montiton af- 
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Goliath,’ which he described as follows: 


Kae, a giant some 250 cm tall, a glutton and a sacrilegious person, 
had returned furtively to the marae after a sacrifice to eat part of the 
idol. Afterwards, as he went at high tide to rejoin some native fisher- 
men, his canoe was attacked by an enormous shark in which the soul 
of the idol had entered. The sacrilegious Kae was swallowed by the 
monster in one gulp, and he remained alive in its entrails for several 
days. Meanwhile, the shark swam about as usual, going from one is- 
land to another. Finally, it went so close to an island that its pas- 
senger, from the depths of his dark dwelling, could distinctly hear the 
surf breaking on the reef. Kae then armed himself with a shark’s 
tooth that he had in the hole of his ear and resolutely tore at the 
entrails of his powerful courser, which, in rage and pain, suddenly 
jumped on the reef. There Kae managed to disembowel the monster 
and escape to the land. 

The Tuamotuan Goliath, Patira, was another giant. He could walk 
from one island to another. Being arrived at Makemo, he set about 
seducing the wife of Moeava. However, the latter was warned by his 
demon, who arrived in time, tied the giant’s foot with lianas, and, 
having thus made him fall to the ground, he jumped on him and cut 
off his head. 


Montiton’s second article was subtitled ‘Biblical and Messianic 
Traditions—Immortality of the Soul.’ Among other things, it recounted 
the stories of two legendary figures, who, in Montiton’s eyes, seem to have 
corresponded closely to the Virgin Mary and Jesus. 


It is consoling to find [he wrote], even among those islands scattered 
like grains of sand in the immensity of the ocean, a striking, although 
incomplete form of the virginal motherhood of the august Mother of 
God. Tekurotoga supplies this. 

This woman, eminently holy and privileged, conceived and gave 
birth, in all virginity and by the miraculous work of Tane, to a son 
named Tukuhakia. She was the daughter of Keha. Tane found her 
in her father’s house, in the sky, when he went there, pursued by 
Oatea. This Virgin Mother was especially venerated at Fangatau, 
where some said she was invoked for the cure of headaches. When 
one recalls the conteret caput of the original and Biblical type, this 
makes the copy resemble it even more closely.* 

But the most faithfully and uniformly preserved character, and the 
most strongly accented in all the islands, is that of the Messiah, Tama, 
the son parexcellence, or Atua Fakaora, Saviour god. He was the sole 
and unique refuge of the sinful and unfortunate race of Tiki. 
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Montiton said that under the double name that the islanders gave to 
‘this mysterious personage,’ they seemed to have preserved - perhaps 
more religiously than any other pagan people—the true notion and 
proper character of the Messiah. Tama, the son par excellence, was the 
god’s true name, describing his nature, his personality; Atua Fakaora, the 
savoiur god, was his role, his mission before men. it was he, who, during 
their lives, cured the islanders of their injuries when they fell from pan- 
danus and coconut palms, and who cured them of shark bites, and other 
maladies and infirmities. It was also Tama who, after their deaths, con- 
ducted their souls to Heaven or kororupo. Souls that Tama did not save 
were thrown pitilessly into a miry swamp from which they could never es- 
cape. According to the Fangatauans, Tama descended upon their island 
one day to find and instruct Tangata, the man. Tangata in turn taught his 
compatriots the ‘word that saves’, and all the islanders subsequently prac- 
tised this word and prayed to Tama. 

Describing the Tuamotuan idea of the underworld, Montiton said 
that the guardian and king of this was called Tukuihiti. he apparently had 
the double character and functions of Cerberus and Pluto. He had four 
eyes, two in front and two behind, so that no one could escape him. 
Under his orders was a body of evil spirits who, mounted like him on great 
canoes, chased souls day and night. ‘As one sees,’ Montiton went on, ‘our 
Oceanic savages believed in the survival and immortality of the soul. 
After its separation from the body, they assi gned three distinct dwelling 
places to it in keeping with the social or moral state that each had oc- 
cupied on earth.” The three dwelling places were paparagi, kororupo and 
the ‘redoubtable swamp’ already mentioned. The swamp was reserved 
for the souls of the impious and for those of thieves, drunkards, mur- 
derers and cannibals which Tama could not or did not wish to save. 
Paparagi or Paradise was the ‘Olympus of the gods and demi-gods, the 
dwelling place exclusively reserved for the bravest warriors and people of 
noble and powerful race here below.’ Kororupo was the dwelling place for 
the souls of the good common people who had learned and followed the 
word of Tama, the saviour god. There, exempt from all care, all work and 
all sickness, and abundantly provided for with all kinds of food, they 
passed a life solely employed in feasting, voluptuousness, dancing, the 
game of baton kitoa, and many thousands of other amusements. But 
Paparagi and kororupo were not so far apart that the souls in each could 
not easily pass from one to another, and this they did when a feast or some 
other circumstance made the reunion of all the souls in the same place 
useful or necessary. 

Montiton recorded much else about the traditions and customs of 
the Fangatau and Tatakoto people. But only in one or other instance did 
he remark on a similarity between customs and traditions among the 
atoll-dwellers and his own religion. This was in respect of the prayers 
spoken by the Tuamotuan priests after a person’s death. The prayers 
were addressed not to Tama, nor to Tane, but to Tiki, the father of 
mankind and the first great prevaricator, who, by his sin, had introduced 
death to the world. ‘This body,’ the priests would say, ‘that thou hast 
transmitted to us, thou hast thyself received from the earth, and if we must 
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render it inanimate to thee, it is because thou hast killed it through the sin 
that thou hast fatally transmitted with life... Commenting on this, Mon- 
titon said: “Who will not recognise here the doctrine of St Paul and the 
teachings of the Church....?’ 

Although medical treatment in France enabled Montiton to return 
to the Pacific, he was not sent to the Tuamotus again, and for the next 
eighteen years, the work of evangelisation in the eastern atolls was the 
responsibility of Fathers Fierens and Vincent de Paul Terlyn. Such visits 
as they made to Fangatau were brief and apparently infrequent. Only two 
were specifically recorded in print. The first, by Fierens, was in the early 
part of 1873 to deliver many thousands of planting coconuts to the is- 
landers to relieve them of their poverty and to make them less dependent 
on pandanus nuts and shellfish for food. Terlyn paid the second visit in 
1887 when the population stood at 152. Meanwhile, passing trading 
schooners apparently touched at the atoll occasionally and the islanders 
acquired some slight knowledge of money. Thus, when the French gun- 
boat La Voie called at Fangatau in April 1883, a passenger, J.C. Bell, 
found that the islanders charged a dollar for all their trade goods—shark 
hooks, fish hooks and cord made from coconut fibre. They also accepted 
old European clothes. Their canoes were still being made of many thin 
slabs of wood sewn together. To Bell they were ‘very graceful’ and similar 
to Canadian canoes, except for their outriggers. 

Although nothing appears to have been recorded concerning the 
eventual demise of the sewn canoes of Fangatau, an event occurred in 
1905 that undoubtedly hastened their disappearance. This was the arrival 
on the atoll in of a European settler named Marechal, who opened a store 
and encouraged the islanders to develop a copra industry. He was so suc- 
cessful that by 1916 two Chinese traders had also opened stores there; 
another was in the hands of an islander; and yet another was being 
opened by a French company. The quickening of commerce naturally 
brought more trading vessels to the island and there was some intermar- 
riage with outsiders. Nevertheless, the Fangatauans were still a 
predominantly homogeneous community and much of their ancient cul- 
ture was still intact, or at least remembered, when three scientists from 
the Bishop Museum visited the island in October 1929. The scientists 
were the linguist Stimson, the ethnologist Emory, and a physical 
anthropologist, Harry L. Shapiro. They spent about three weeks on the 
island. While Shapiro investigated the islanders’ physical characteristics, 
Stimson studied their language and recorded their chants and traditions, 
and Emory surveyed the atoll’s well-preserved marae. In reports on their 
work to the director of the Bishop Museum, all three scientists remarked 
on the European, or Caucasian, appearance of the Fangatauans. 
Shapiro, who had previously spent a total of ten months surveying the 
physical characteristics of the Marquesans, Tuamotuans and Society Is- 
landers, said in his report: 


In studies of this kind the intricate relationships between various 


groups are determined only after considerable study....However, 
from preliminary surveys of the data and from observation, several 
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interesting facts stand out. In the first place, the people of the 
northwestern Tuamotus appear to be very closely related to the 
Society Islanders. This, one might expect from the juxtaposition of 
these islands to Tahiti, but, as one goes eastward towards the more 
remote islands, one becomes impressed with the population of the 
Tuamotus as a kind of geographical cul-de-sac which has received 
various elements from central Polynesia no longer existent in 
Polynesia. Furthermore, in Fagatau and Napuka I was especially 
struck by a marked Caucasian strain which I have never found so 
clearly indicated anywhere else in Polynesia. Some of these is- 
landers, of undoubtedly pure descent, are remarkably European and 
to my mind solve some of the disturbing questions with regard to the 
racial position of the Polynesian and the elements that go to make up 
the Polynesian physical complex. 


Stimson, for his part, quoted Shapiro as saying that the Fangatauans 
were distinctive among Polynesian tribes for ‘an extraordinarily 
Caucasian cast of features’; and he added that their island was unique for 
the number of ancient words preserved in its pagan chants or fangu. The 
words were what he called ‘old Tahitian.’ They were unknown in com- 
mon speech except where they had been reintroduced in very modern 
times. ‘It would seem possible,’ Stimson wrote, ‘at least as a working 
hypothesis, that these words were brought in by conquerors who imposed 
their own religious ceremonies upon the earlier peoples, maintaining un- 
changed the actual wording of the fangu (chants) through the mana 
(power) of a sort of tapu, although they themselves eventually adopted 
the corresponding words in common speech’. 

Emory reported that Shapiro had measured thirty-seven Fan- 
gatauans who were all of a ‘uniform, very Caucasoid type.’ This, coupled 
with the fact that their language was old Tahitian rather than the 
Tuamotuan of the central Tuamotus, made them ‘a most interesting 
group.’ Emory added that he and his party had recorded a chant com- 
memorating the rediscovery on Fangatau twelve generations before 1900 
of the sacred learning or vananga. This learning had become almost lost 
in other parts of the Tuamotus, so the chiefs joined together in a 
desperate search for some family who still knew it. On Fangatau, so the 
traditon went, the search party found that Mahinui, the atoll’s chief, had 
received and preserved the vananga and he was thus ablt to pass it on to 
them. 

Emory said that two great sages, both descendants of Mahinui, were 
still living on Fangatau. They were cousins, Temiro-a-Pahoa and 
Kamake-a-Ituragi. Temiro, born in 1841, had ‘witnessed with adult eyes 
the full flourishing of pure native culture.’ Kamake, born in 1858, was the 
most learned islander the expedition encountered. In additon, the ex- 
pedition was ‘immensely helped’ by Fariua-a-Makitua, a young and bril- 
liant sage of Hikueru, who had married Temiro’s daughter. 

When the expedition left Fangatau, it was Emory’s hope that he and 
Stimson could return to the atoll in the following year for further inves- 
tigations. This, however, proved impossible, so Emory arranged for 
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Fariua-a-Makitau to travel to Tahiti to help them there. He arrived in 
April 1931 accompanied by his wife Reva. ‘They proved of such invalu- 
able assistance,” Emory wrote later, ‘that Stimson kept them in Papeete 
until November 1931. Through them we were able to record the Fangatau 
songs on the dictaphone... Stimson has obtained from Fariua his most 
complete data concerning the Tuamotuan belief in the creator, Kiho- 
tumu’. 

In 1933, two years after his recording sessions with Fariua, Stimson 
published a monograph entitled The cult of Kiho-Tumu in which he sug- 
gested that the ‘lofty ideas’ embodied in the cult were derived from ‘some 
highly developed ancient civilisation.” The monograph supplemented 
Stimson’s Tuamotuan Religion which had appeared earlier in the same 
year, based mainly on data obtained from informants from Vahitahi and 
Anaa. In an introduction to the second work, Stimson wrote: 


The present record seems to confirm in many essentials the main 
conclusions of my previous study and brings new and welcome sup- 
port to the thesis already elaborated. In brief, this thesis maintains 
that an early ethnic wave of Polynesians—termed, for convenience, 
palae-Polynesians—brought with it a conception of cosmogenesis 
and of a supreme god which formed an esoteric religion taught only 
to the priests and nobles. The philosophical ideas involved are so lofty 
that it is difficult to imagine how they could have arisen among bar- 
baric peoples. It would appear more logical to infer that they were 
derived from some highly developed ancient civilisation in 
southeastern Asia in prehistoric times. Whatever the explanation 
may be, the fact remains that this brief and imperfect fragment of a 
nobler past bears living witness to the genius of the palae-Polynesian 
race, whose capacity for philosophical reflection and introspection 
has, perhaps, never been surpassed and rarely equalled by any people 
of a similar cultural level. 


Stimson explained that the Tuamotuan texts of the chants given in 
his monograph had been written down from memory by Fariua-a- 
Makitua in the Fangatau dialect as it was taught to him by his grandfather, 
Temiro-Tahini-a-Makitua. The account of the cosmogenesis was derived 
from Temiro, but had been ‘corroborated in full’ by Kamake-a-Ituragi, 
‘the celebrated Fagatau sage’. There was internal and external evidence 
to establish the authenticity of the Kiho-tumu chants. Among other 
things, Francois Hervé, the administrator of the Tuamotu Archipelago 
had volunteered in a letter of 30 July 1931 that he had heard of the Kiho 
cult as far back as 1915. Stimson mentioned also that the chants had been 
shown to leading sages from many sections of the Tuamotus, all of whom 
had expressed the unqualified opinion that they were ‘genuine archaic 
compositions’. They had agreed that such compositions were impossible 
of imitation at a time when the ‘ancient modes of expression and often the 
meaning of the words themselves’ had become widely forgotten and often 
corrupted by the invading and almost universal Tahitian language. ‘It is 
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unlikely,’ Stimson added, ‘that there is a Tuamotuan native alive today 
capable of composing these, or similar cosmogenic chants.’ 

It is not clear from published sources why Stimson was so insistent 
about the authenticity of the Kiho chants. It may have been that he mere- 
ly wanted to show what he had done to try to ensure their genuineness. 
Or he may have been prompted by misgivings on the part of his associate, 
Emory. Whatever the reason was, Emory claimed several years later that 
he had developed doubts about the genuineness of the god Kiho at the 
very time that Stimson was recording the chants and that he had urged 
Stimson not to publish them. After Stimson insisted, he began to gather 
information, which, in his view, ‘proved that [Stimson’s] informants were 
unreliable in what they gave in support of the Kio, or Kiho, cult.’ In 1939 
and 1940, Emory published three papers in which he set down the infor- 
mation he had collected; and in 1947 he broached the subject again in a 
monograph entitled Tuamotuan Religious Structures and Ceremonies. 
The burden of Emory’s misgivings was that Stimson had been misled into 
believing in the Kiho cult through attempting to find a ‘Tuamotuan 
equivalent of [the supreme god] Io of the Maoris.’ He did not challenge 
the authenticity of the chants that Stimson had recorded. But he claimed 
that Stimson’s informants had deliberately interpolated or substituted the 
names of Kio or Kiho in them, or that Stimson had read the names into 
the text when those three or four letters happened to come together. The 
names Kio or Kiho, Emory said, were not recorded in the manuscript 
books of any of Stimson’s informants before he and Stimson knew them. 
Moreover, Fariua, Stimson’s informant, had been embarrassed and un- 
able to repeat the Kiho chants when he (Emory) unexpectedly paid Fan- 
gatau a two-day visit in July 1934. 

In the world of Pacific scholarship, the dispute between Stimson and 
Emory was a celebrated one in its time. The pros and cons of it are dis- 
cussed at some length in the earlier version of this book. Suffice it to say 
here that neither of the contestants suspected any possible connection be- 
tween the ‘extraordinarily Caucasian cast of features’ of the Fangatauans 
and the lofty philosophical ideas that Stimson recorded, nor the Biblical 
and Messianic traditions that Montiton described. As for the possibility 
that Kio and Kiho might have been (scarcely mentionable) renderings of 
the Spanish Dids (God) among a people whose language contains no d 
and no s, that, too, was a notion that never entered their heads ... 
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LYING at a distance of 130 to 160 km south-eastward of Hao is a cluster 
of five small islands, which seem to offer decisive evidence for the survival 
of castaways from the caravel San Lesmes. The five islands are Akiaki, 
Nukutavake, Pinaki, Vahitahi and Vairaatea. For convenience, they may 
be described as the Vahitahi group. Two of them, Akiaki and 
Nukutavake, are unusual for the Tuamotus in that they have no lagoons 
and are therefore not atolls. Nukutavake, which is low and flat, otherwise 
conforms in most respects to the characteristics of an atoll. But Akiaki, 
which is only about 2 km in circumference, is somewhat upraised, ex- 
tremely fertile, and supports an exceptionally heavy growth of timber 
trees. The greatest distance within the group from one island to another 
is 47 km, and the smallest thirteen. In ancient times, the islanders moved 
freely from one island to another, as they still do. However, Akiaki and 
Pinaki are so small that they seem never to have had any permanent in- 
habitants, being used only as sources of food and timber. The other is- 
lands were inhabited only semi-permanently—the islanders moving on 
when the supply of food became exhausted. 

The first island in the group to be recorded by Europeans was 
Vairaatea. This was sighted on 9 February 1606 as Quiros was sailing 
northwards to Hao. More than a century and a half then passed before 
the next European navigator, Captain Wallis, passed that way in HMS 
Dolphin. Wallis discovered Pinaki on 6 June 1767 and later sailed on to 
Nukutavake. When a boat party from the Dolphin approached 
Nukutavake, about fifty islanders gathered on the beach to oppose their 
landing; but next day the entire population fled to Vairaatea in five 
double canoes. George Robertson, the Dolphin’s master, noted that 
canoes’ hulls were about nine metres long, built of small planks sewn 
together, and fixed to small timbers ’not unlyke the frame of our Boats.’ 
Their masts were supported by ropes coiled round cleats at the stern and 
their sails were triangular. On going ashore, Robertson found three large 
sailing craft being built on stocks. Two were of eight to ten tons and one 
of about twelve tons. A midshipman, William Hambly, noted that they 
were built “very regularly, tapering at each end and Broad in the Middle.’ 
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He also saw some hatchets with blades of shell that reminded him of 
coopers’ adzes, and some fishing nets that were ‘in ye same form as our 
English Netts.” Robertson wrote similarly of the nets, saying that they 
were ‘made after the same manner that they are in England.’ 

Captain F. W. Beechey of HMS Blossom who made a survey of the 
area in 1826 described the islanders of Vahitahi as a fine athletic race, 
with thick frizzled hair. They were not tattooed. Their complexion was 
much lighter than the islanders of Reao, 220 kilometres eastward, which 
the Blossom had visited a few days earlier. ‘One man, in particular, and 
the only one who had whiskers, was so fair, and so like an European,’ 
Beechey said, ‘that the boat’s crew claimed him as a countryman.’ 

Beechey noted the dress of the men was simply a maro ‘of straw’ and 
“sometimes a straw sack hung over their shoulders to prevent the sun from 
scorching their backs.’ That of the women was a mat wrapped round the 
loins. Two of the men wore crowns of white feathers. The women were 
inferior to the men in appearance and were generally bow-legged. 
However, they ‘exercised an authority not very common among uncivil- 
ized people, by taking from the men whatever articles they received in ex- 
change for their fruit, as soon as they returned to the shore.’ Beechey 
compared the Vahitahians favourably with the people of the Mangareva 
or Gambier Islands among whom he had spent a fortnight a short time 
earlier. ‘The good-natured countenances of these people, the honesty 
observed in all their dealings, and the great respect they paid their 
women, bespeak them a more amiable race than the avaricious Gambier 
Islanders,’ he wrote. 

In 1844, Captain d’Hondt, of the Belgian schooner /ndustriel, out 
from Tahiti, came upon Vairaatea, and thinking it an unknown island, he 
named it Ile Industriel. Several parties of Anaan divers were sent ashore 
to examine the lagoon for pearlshell. They returned instead with various 
items they had stolen from the inhabitants and five captive islanders who 
were remarkable for their European appearance. Three were men aged 
40 to 45, 25 to 26, and eighteen, and two were children of ten and five. 

When the /ndustriel returned to Tahiti several weeks later after an 
eminently unsuccessful pearling voyage, the Papeete newspaper 
’Océanie Francaise reported that the five prisoners were strong, well- 
made people, of the same skin colouring as the Tahitians, and without any 
tattoo marks. Their only clothing was a narrow girdle of bark strips artis- 
tically plaited. The Anaans could not understand their language. 


The natives of this island had never seen a ship before and had never 
before seen Europeans [the newspaper went on]. They were there- 
fore among the most primitive people of the human race. However, 
far from being repulsive, these men have an agreeable appearance. 
Their physiognomy is intelligent and they are not of the same type as 
in Tahiti where the lips are thick and the nose flat. Their profile is 
that of Europe. 


Following d’Hondt’s voyage to the Vahitahi islands, no other 
European ships apparently visited that area until the French naval vessel 
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Lamothe-Piquet made a survey of Vairaatea in 1869. That same year, 
Father Germain Fierens paid Vahitahi a brief visit, being the first mis- 
sionary to land in the group. He and his colleague Albert Montiton called 
there occasionally over the next few years and left a teacher with the is- 
landers. But Fierens in November 1883 found that the islanders still knew 
little of Christian teachings. Moreover, he was disappointed to find that 
many of them were absent on a turtle-fishing expedition, which prompted 
him to lament that his long and arduous evangelistic voyages often ac- 
complished very little. 


What can a single missionary do in some forty islands situated at 
distances of seven to eight days one from another? [he wrote]. Half 
the time is spent in travelling. Often the missionary arrives in the eve- 
ning, gathers the Christians together, does some teaching and passes 
the night hearing confessions. At dawn, he says Holy Mass, dis- 
tributes the bread of life to these hungry, abandoned people—who 
sometimes have not seen a priest for two years and who may never 
see one again—and he departs. 

Another difficulty of our ministry is the wandering life of the people. 
After a troublesome and costly voyage, we land on the beach some- 
where—and not a person is to be found. They have all gone fishing 
to other islands and will not be back for several weeks. 


The islanders who were absent when Fierens arrived at Vahitahi 
seemed unlikely to return during his sojourn there. So ‘putting a good 
face on bad fortune,’ he began preparing the others for a special com- 
munion service on Christmas Day. Each evening for a month, he taught 
them the catechism for two or three hours until, in the end, they could 
comprehend what he called ‘our holy mysteries.” He also gave them 
clothes to wear so the occasion would be as solemn as possible; and when 
the great day came the islanders were agog with enthusiasm. ‘If St Paul 
had been present at Vahitahi [on this occasion],’ he wrote, ‘he would have 
felt that he was still witnessing the earliest days of the Church.’ 
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Whether St Paul would have noticed any further progress in the af- 
fairs of the Church at Vahitahi over the next few years is doubtful. No fur- 
ther news about that island or its neighbours was published in the 
Catholic mission journals during the rest of the century. So it seems that 
the Catholic missionaries either did not visit them again, or that if they 
did, they had nothing noteworthy to report. Certainly, the Vahitahi is- 
lands remained untouched by most outside influences. When a United 
States fisheries expedition visited Nukutavake in the steamer Albatross in 
1899, the islanders’ village was ‘the most primitive’ of any that the expedi- 
tion encountered during an extensive tour of the Tuamotu Archipelago. 
Nevertheless the fisheries men thought the islanders’ canoes were ‘very 
ingeniously constructed’. Moreover, they were ‘of an entirely different 
model’ from any others they saw in the archipelago, being ‘quite deep and 
sharp’ and with keels that were ‘decidely rounding, or rocking.’ They 
were made of small wooden slabs lashed together with sennit. The ‘usual 
out-rigger float’ was fixed to them for stability. 

In the thirty years after the Albatross expedition’s brief call, the 
Vahitahi islands again figured only rarely in published literature. But 
such references as there are strongly suggest that there was little change 
in their ‘primitive’ condition. Indeed, in the first decade of the twentieth 
century the islands regressed rather than advanced, for they suffered 
severe damage in the famous hurricane that devastated much of the 
Tuamotus in 1906. For several years thereafter the Catholic missionaries 
could apparently pay little attention to them for when, in 1911, Bishop 
Athanase Hermel of Tahiti visited them, he wrote: ‘On 11 June, I was at 
Nukutavake. There, also, the church was destroyed by hurricane in 1906, 
and having been rebuilt, I blessed it solemnly.” Three days earlier, the 
bishop had paid a call at Vahitahi and next day he set foot on tiny Pinaki. 
‘Never since the beginning of the world,’ he recorded, ‘had a priest landed 
on that last-named island ...the church and the episcopal palace were very 
primitive, being simply the shed where the village cutter /cdtre] was 
kept... 

There is no evidence that any European ever settled in the Vahitahi 
islands to encourage a copra industry, as was the case at Fangatau. 
However, in February 1913, an Englishman, Charles Edward Howe, 
landed on Pinaki to search for a treasure that was supposedly stolen from 
Peru and buried there in 1859. The American writer Charles Nordhoff, 
who met Howe at Pinaki in 1920, found he had dug extensive trenches in 
his quest for the treasure. Nordhoff stayed with Howe for three days. In 
describing this sojourn, he indicated that the Vahitahi islands had finally 
come within the orbit of a few Tahiti merchants; that a store had been es- 
tablished on Nukutavake; and that the islanders had started making 
copra. Nevertheless, the islands were still far from the beaten track. 
“With the exception of a small group of Papeete traders,’ Nordhoff wrote, 
"I don’t suppose there are a dozen white men who have ever heard of 
[Pinaki]; and those who have seen it or set foot upon it must be fewer still.’ 

Howe, the treasure-seeker, is said to have left Pinaki in 1926. In the 
interval between that event and Nordhoff’s brief sojourn with him, 
probably only one European spent more than a few hours at any of the 
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This outrigger canoe of Nukutavake 
was drawn by A. G. Mayer of the 
‘Albatross’ expedition. 





Vahitahi islands. This was Father Paul Mazé, a Frenchman, who arrived 
in the Pacific in 1911 and was placed in charge of the Catholic ‘flock’ of 
the eastern Tuamotus in 1920. From then until 1937 when he was ap- 
pointed bishop of Tahiti, he was something of a legend for his evangelis- 
tic and humanitarian work among the atoll-dwellers. Mazé had no 
headquarters, but travelled constantly in trading schooners or in his own 
small sailing vessel, the SaintPierre. He spent a month here, a week there, 
and a few days somewhere else. He knew the Tuamotuan dialects in- 
timately; lived only for the Tuamotuans; and moulded his life according to 
the traditions of his hardy predecessors, Fathers Montiton, Fierens and 
Terlyn. But despite his great energy and apostolic zeal, Mazé’s charges 
were not always the tractable Catholics he might have wished. In Septem- 
ber 1932, for example, he wrote from Reao that he had recently spent four 
months on Vahitahi—much longer than he had originally intended—be- 
cause of the ‘work of perversion’ that the heretics (i.e. Mormons) were 
carrying on on that island. 

This remark of Mazé’s written after twelve years’ experience in the 
eastern Tuamotus, is of particular interest, for less than two years earlier, 
the linguist Stimson had recorded a number of supposedly ancient chants 
on that island that were unmistakably Biblical, but which scholars of the 
time ascribed to the teachings of modern missionaries. Stimson, accom- 
panied by his colleague Emory, arrived at Vahitahi on 29 June 1930 and 
remained there for the next four months. Emory, meanwhile, made brief 
visits to the surrounding islands, besides a quick trip to Tahiti for supplies 
and equipment. In a report on his and his associate’s work to the director 
of the Bishop Museum, Emory wrote: 


The Vahitahi area has been occupied for an unknown number of 
generations by a people speaking a language very closely allied to the 
Maori. Favoured by isolation, such aspects of native culture as songs, 
dances, ceremonies, and navigation have clung to them with greater 
tenacity than to any other peoples of eastern Polynesia. From our 
entry into the Tuamotus, we had heard of the Vahitahi people. Fail- 
ing to reach the island on our first cruise [i.e. when Fangatau was 
visited], we shaped our course directly for it on our second. From 
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the first of July to the end of October, 1930, Stimson worked steadi- 
ly recording the great tipara festival which the people performed for 
our benefit. The festival was anciently held only in times of famine 
to secure an even distribution of existing food and to hearten the 
people. 

Every chant and formal speech employed was taken down by Stim- 
son and translated with the help of the ablest natives. The chants 
were recorded on the dictaphone, and the dances, spear exhibitions, 
and some of the ceremonies on cinematographic film. This furnishes 
a record of many phases of Polynesian life, for which, heretofore, we 
have had no adequate or reliable data... 


Emory did not mention in his report—possibly because he was not 
present and did not know—that Stimson had also been busy recording 
what he could of Vahitahi’s ancient religion. This material, with English 
translations, was published in 1933 in Stimson’s monograph, Tuamotuan 
Religion. In an introduction, Stimson explained that the monograph was 
‘essentially a record of Tuamotuan religion of pre-Christian times in the 
islands of Anaa and Vahitahi, as partially revealed through the lost cult of 
a supreme god called Kiho, Kio, or Io at Anaa, and Kio at Vahitahi.’ The 
study was based on the memories of three living witnesses—one from 
Anaa and two from Vahitahi. 

Stimson said he had first heard of Kiho from his Anaan informant, 
Paea-a-Avehe, before his association with the Bishop Museum began in 
1929. Paea had told him that Kiho had flourished at Anaa before the 
Tuamotus were evangelised. But about the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, at a meeting at Fakarava of tahunga (high priests), ‘those who upheld 
the cult of Kiho were ruled out of court.’ From then on the cult was ‘ut- 
terly discredited.’ The protagonists of Christianity maintained that Kiho 
was Satan, the Lord of Hades, and his sacred name became altered to 
Kino, meaning ‘evil.’ As such it had remained in the popular estimation. 
Nevertheless, the cult of Kiho was still treasured in the hearts of some of 
its former adherents and was secretly handed down to a few members of 
the succeeding generation. 

Stimson explained that Paea had learned about Kiho from his uncle, 
Tiapu-a-Parepare, while living at Taiaro (see p.165). He added that on 
going to Vahitahi he (Stimson) had asked if Kiho was also known there. 
At first, he was ‘put off the track’ by the local chief who denied any 
knowledge of the god. Subsequently, however, the chief had told him a 
legend about a female ogre of that name. Also, a woman called Ruea-a- 
Reka, who was possibly Vahitahi’s oldest inhabitant, had confessed to 
him that, as a girl and the first-born of her family, she had been taught the 
lore of a primal and supreme god called Kio, but that for fifty years or 
more she had ‘banished him utterly’ from her thoughts. 


Ruea finally consented to disclose to me all she could remember of 
the cult (Stimson said), imposing a condition of strict secrecy, for she 
was fearful of public resentment. Ruea went on to say that she could 
not bear to hear Kio described as the Devil by the younger ignorant 
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Tuhiragi (left) was the Vahitahi man 
who gave Stimson an elaborate 
creation chant in 1930. The man at 
right, whose features have a dis- 
tinctly Caucasian cast, was one of 
Tuhiragi’s Vahitahian contem- 
poraries. Bishop Museum 
photographs. 





generations, and to see prayers pertaining to the Supreme God 
wrongfully ascribed to Tane and Oatea. At first she would never 
mention Kio in the presence of another, but later on, when she found 
that Tuhiragi-a-Miti was recounting to me his recollection of the Kio 
cult and lore, she would speak before him without reserve. It was in- 
teresting to listen to their discussions, for Ruea and Tuhiragi by no 
means always agreed as to the details of the cult. 


Tuhiragi, as Stimson explained, was a man of pure Vahitahian an- 
cestry on both sides. Like Ruea, he was one of the island’s oldest in- 
habitants. He was ‘not in good standing with the Church’ and could not 
be given the sacrament because his granddaughter was not married to her 
‘accepted lover.’ Stimson implied that it was because of this that Tuhiragi 
had no scruples about disclosing what he knew of the Kiho lore. When it 
became known that he was doing this, and other islanders took him to task 
for it, he would reply sententiously: ‘Let not children instruct their 
elders.’ There is no doubt, Stimson added, ‘that it was largely owing to 
Tuhiragi’s unflinching attitude in the face of universal condemnation and 
resentment that Ruea plucked up sufficient courage to defy her relatives 
and to see that matter [of revealing what she knew about Kiho] through to 
the end.’ 

In discussing the Kiho chants that he recorded, Stimson said the 
‘complete Christianization of the natives’ had ‘tended to obliterate the 
last vestiges of ancient religious systems.’ He said in another context that 
there was a danger in accepting evidence from islanders who had been 
brought up as Christians, because, no matter how learned they were, their 
views could not be considered as ‘entirely unaffected by Biblical theol- 
ogy.’ In yet another context, he said the various names applied to Kiho in 
the chants did not appear to reveal ‘any evidences of contact with Chris- 
tian theology.’ 

In the light of these remarks, it is clear that Stimson closely 
scrutinised everything the islanders told him for possible missionary in- 
fluence before accepting it as authentic ancient lore. There is no doubt, 
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therefore, that he failed to realise that one of the chants he took down 
from Tuhiragi was, in fact, virtually a verse-for-verse rendering of the first 
chapter of Genesis, and that others were reminiscent of the Psalms and 
other parts of the Bible. Here is Stimson’s translation of the Genesis-like 
chant with corresponding verses of the Authorised Version of the Bible 


placed alongside: 


(Asterisks indicale omissions from the Tuamotuan text.) 


TUAMOTUAN 

Kio was the first original god; it was 
he who created and brought to com- 
pletion the whole universe by means of 
the magical powers and god-like attri- 
butes of his divine assistants. 

Kio-the-slecper slumbered immemor- 
lally in the Void— 

in the Night-of-utter-blackness, 

in the Night of profound darkness, 


*» * me Ss 


Kio-the-slecper spoke to his mercly 
divine assistants, saying, “Who will causc 
the Night-realm to be infused with soft 
light that it be illuminated with the 
shaded glow of twilight?’ 

Then Shades-of-night replicd to Kio, 
‘] will cause the Night-realm to be in- 
fused with soft light that it be illumined 
with the shaded glow of twilight!’ 

And Shades-of-night caused the Night- 
realm to be infused with soft light so 
that it be illumined with the shaded 
glow of twilight, and the Night-realm 
was indeed infused with soft light; if 
was illumined with the shaded glow of 
twilight—and this was finished. 

Then Kio looked; it was sightly. 

Now, Kio spoke again to his divine 
assistants, saying, ‘Who will cleave apart 
the bedrock of the Night-realm that it 
be sundered?’ 

Then Cleaver-below replicd to Kio, ‘I 
will cleave upart the bedrock of the 
Night-realm that it be sundered!’ 

And Cleaver-bclow clave apart the 
bedrock of the Night-realm so that it 
be sundered, and it was indeed cloven 
apart; it was sundered, 

—and this was finished. 


* ae * x 


Now, Kio spoke again to his divine 
assistants, saying, ‘Who will divide the 
oceans that wave be separated from 
wave?’ 

Then again Cleaver-below replied to 
Kio, saying, ‘I will divide the oceans 
that wave be separated from wave!’ 

And Cleaver-below divided the oceans 
so that wave be separated from wave, 
and the oceans were indeed divided; 
wave was separated from wave, 

-~and this was finished. 

Then Kio looked; it was sightly. 

Now, Kio spoke again to his divine 
assistants, saying, ‘Who will hold up the 
land ‘above that it rise, riding clear?’ 

Then Tane-up-thruster-of-the-land re- 
plied to Kio, ‘I will support the land 
above that it rise, riding clear!’ 
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GENESIS 
1. In the beginning God created the 
heaven and the earth. 


2. And the ecarth was wilhout form, 
and void; and darkness was upon the 
face of the deep. And the Spirit of God 
moved upon the face of the waters. 


3. And God said, Let there be light: 
and there was light. 


4. And God saw the light, that it 
was good: and God divided the light 
from the darkness. 


5. And the evening and the morning 
were the first day. 


6. And God said, Let there be a 
firmament in the midst of the waters, 
and let it divide the waters from the 
waters. 


7. And God made the firmament and 
divided the walers which were under the 
firmament from the waters which were 
above the firmament: and it was so. 


9. And God said, Let the waters 
under the heaven be gathered together 
unto one place, and let the dry land 
appear: and it was so. 
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And Tane-up-thruster-of-the-land held 
up the land above so that it rise, riding 
clear, and the land was indeed supported 
above; it rose, riding clear, 

—=ind this was finished. 

Then Kio’ looked; it was sightly. 


at % % Me 


Now, Kio spoke again to his divine 
assistants, saying, ‘Who will cause the 
verdure of the land to appear that it 
grow?’ 

Then Forest-grove replied to Kio, ‘I 
will cause the verdure of the land to 
appear that it grow!’ 

Then Kio again spoke to Forest-grove, 
saying, ‘Who will assist you to cause 
the verdure of the land to appear that 
it grow?’ 

Then Forest-grove again replied to 
Kio, ‘My two bands of demon-creatures 
shall aid me to cause the verdure of the 
land to appear that it grow!’ 


me % * % 


And Forest-grove and his two bands 
of demon-creatures caused the verdure 
of the land to appear so that it grow, 
and indeed the verdure of the land was 
made to appear; it grew, 

—and this was finished. 


Then Kio looked; it was sightly. 
rd ue 4 * 


Now indeed the land had been given 
over by Kio to Oatea,—and the oceans, 
and the atmosphere; 


and Kio gave his crimson-girdle to 
Oatea. 


at * *% aa 
Now indeed were the deeds of Kio 


concluded; and he returned to his abode 
in Havaitki-the-source, there to slecp. 


10. ... and God saw that it was 
good. 
11. And God said, Let the earth 


bring forth grass, the herb yielding seed, 
ane the fruit tree yielding fruit after its 
In s s * 


12. And the earth brought forth 
grass, ‘and herb yielding seed after his 
kind, and the tree yielding fruit... 


13. And the evening and the morning 
were the third day. 


}2. (continued) 
that it was good. 


and God saw 


26. And God said, Let. ..man... 
have dominion over the fish of the sea, 
and over the fowl of the air, ... and 
over all the earth... 


27. So God created man in his own 
image ... 


Chapter ii, 2. And on the seventh day 
God ended his work which he had 
made; and he rested on the seventh day. 


The extraordinary resemblances between the Vahitahian and Bibli- 
cal accounts of creation were first noticed by an Australian scholar, 
Ralph Piddington. Writing in 1939, he said that whatever the cult of Kiho 
might have been, it seemed, on analysis, that the chants presented by 
Stimson primarily embodied Polynesian versions of Christian teaching. 
The versions were attenuated in parts and, elaborated in others, but they 
showed ‘such striking affinities to their originals’ that their source could 
not be doubted. Piddington took it for granted that the ancient 
Vahitahians had never been subject to Biblical influences, and he there- 
fore reproached Stimson for accepting at face value what he called ‘a pot- 
pourri of Biblical allusion and Polynesian elaboration.’ He also criticised 
him for not approaching his fieldwork free from preconceptions. ‘In view 
of the Biblical source of the Tuamotuan material,’ he went on, ‘the whole 
of Stimson’s hypothesis of an "archaic" "esoteric" cult of Kiho as a "Primal 
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Cause" falls to the ground.’ And he added: ‘...it is not surprising that 
[Stimson’s] informants, driven into a situation of conflict, with the sanc- 
tions of Christian teaching on the one hand and insistent ethnographer on 
the other, should have magnified the worship of Kiho ... and produced 
from the mists of their failing memories a jumble of Biblical theology and 
Polynesian metaphor, expression and poetic elaboration.’ 

Piddington’s strictures must have seemed completely justified at the 
time, for no one took up the cudgels on Stimson’s behalf.It seems other- 
wise now. Indeed. it was not Stimson’s hypothesis of an ‘archaic’ Kiho cult 
that fell to the ground. It was Piddington’s view that ‘whatever the cult of 
Kiho may have been,’ it was basically of recent, missionary-inspired 
origin, for all the evidence suggests that Biblical teachings brought into 
the Pacific by survivors of the ship that left its cannon on Amanu’s reef 
provide the only explanation that fits the case. In the circumstances it is 
unfortunate that the Dolphin’s officers did not say more about the three 
large sailing craft that they saw being built on stocks at Nukutavake in 
1767. Neither Hambly nor Robertson gave the length, depth or breadth 
of the three vessels; neither said anything about the attachment of outrig- 
gers; and neither indicated whether any of the three hulls seemed in- 
tended to be a component for a double canoe. The only general 
description of the canoes was Robertson’s speculative statement: ‘What 
Trade they Carie on with this [i.e. these] large Craft I know not, but am 
certain they are not for fishing round this Island, but built on purpos for 
careing on a trade to some distant shoar thats of greater Extent nor this 
Island.’ 
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In 1930, this ‘outriggerless canoe’, 
Ouilt of small pieces of timber sewn 
together with sinnet, was still in a 
seaworthy state at Nukutavake. 
The shape of its hull suggested at 
the time that it had been modelled 
on a modern European whaleboat. 
Yet it still retained the open-ended 
Dows common to Anaan and Fan- 
gatauan ‘pahi’ of ancient times and 
its steering oar (right) was fitted in 
place in much the same way as 
those of the ancient ‘pahi’. Bishop 
Museum photographs. 





The question of the precise nature of the Nukutavake canoes of 1767 
is of especial interest. This is because, when Emory and Stimson were at 
the Vahitahi islands in 1930, Emory found four large, outriggerless craft 
that were keeled, plank-sided, broad in the middle and tapering at each 
end, and otherwise apparently similar to those described by the Dolphin’s 


officers. Emory, who did not know of the accounts of Robertson and 
Hambly, which were then unpublished, assumed that the four vessels 
were adaptations of modern European whaleboats. That view has 
generally been accepted since then. But were they, in fact, what Emory 
thought they were? Or were they, perhaps, lineal descendants of the 
whaleboats that were in use in the Bay of Biscay and beyond when the 
Loaisa expedition left Spain in 1525? 

Two of the four craft that Emory discovered were in perfect condi- 
tion at Vahitahi. One, rotting away, was at Nukutavake. And the other, 
beginning to decay, was at Akiaki. Emory purchased the Akiaki hull and 
presented it to the Papeete Museum, where it is still preserved. Parts of 
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the Nukutavake vessel were given to the Bishop Museum. The Akiaki 
hull was nearly nine metres long, with a beam of two and a half metres and 
a depth of 90 cm. The better of the two Vahitahi craft was eight and a half 
metres long, a little over two metres in beam and 104 cm deep. Accord- 
ing to Emory, the four vessels were built about 1880, the bow, stern, keel 
and many of the side pieces being taken from ‘famous double canoes of 
the past’. “Although since 1880,’ he said, ‘the double sailing canoe has 
given way to the single canoe with a wide beam so as to sail without out- 
rigger, the technique of constructing and manner of handling are very 
much the same.’ 

James Hornell, who obtained numerous details from Emory about 
Vahitahi’s outriggerless ‘canoes’ for the A.C. Haddon and Hornell 
monograph Canoes of Oceania, stated that the wide beam of the Akiaki 
vessel had been obtained through raising its sides by the addition of one 
or two strakes. Thus widened, the vessel was able to sail ‘without the ad- 
ventitious aid of an outrigger.’ Hornell went on: ‘Although this vessel is 
an adaptation of material from old hulls to a modified whale-boat design, 
the steering method is of great value as elucidating that formerly in use in 
the twin hulls of the pahi.’ After describing the steering oar of the Akiaki 
craft and outlining how it was fixed to a heavy cleat at the stern, Hornell 
added: ‘This undoubtedly is the same method as that recorded by both 
Paris and Wilkes in their drawings of the double canoes existing in the 
first half of the last century.” Hornell also noted that the Akiaki craft had 
the ‘characteristic head fittings peculiar to the Tuamotus.’ These fittings 
comprised a headrail on each bow extending outwards to meet the ‘free 
extremity of the end piece’ which projected upwards from the stern and 
formed a cutwater. 

The head fittings in question are similar to those in the outrigger 
canoes of Nukutavake which Alexander described and Mayer sketched in 
1899. They also resemble those in an Anaan pahi that Wilkes sketched in 
1839 and those in a model of a Fangatau pahi reputedly made about 1854 
and now in the Bishop Museum. There is no doubt, therefore, that the 
head fittings were of ancient origin—that they were evolved before the 
ancestors of the modern Anaans, Fangatauans and Vahitahians became 
separated. What is not certain is what purpose they were intended to 
serve. 

Such fittings bear no resemblance to anything to be found in the 
known sailing craft of other parts of the Pacific. On the other hand, it 
cannot be said that they were common to Basque whaleboats of the early 
sixteenth century, as little is now known about the appearance of such ves- 
sels. However, it is on record that some Spanish caravels of the sixteenth 
century had what is known as a beaked bow; and it is likewise recorded 
that the Spanish and other galleys that took part in the Battle of Lepanto 
in 1571 also had beaks. Moreover, early Spanish dictionaries contain the 
word espolon, which is defined as ‘the iron point in which the bow of the 
galley or other ships terminate.” On balance, therefore, the head fittings 
of the Vahitahi canoes might well have had their origin in sixteenth cen- 
tury Europe. So why not the wide beam and outriggerlessness of the 
canoes themselves? 
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Of Far-flung Islands and ‘Hauntingly Caucasian Faces’ 


In attempting to reconstruct the story of the lost caravel San Lesmes, 
there is one point that cannot be over-emphasised. This is that the period 
between the disappearance of the San Lesmes and Captain Cook’s first 
voyage to the Pacific was almost half a century longer than the period be- 
tween Cook’s time and the present day. When this fact is borne in mind, 
it is easy to imagine that the genetic and cultural impact of a small group 
of European castaways of the early sixteenth century could have spread to 
almost every corner of the eastern Pacific before any other Europeans 
were on hand to record it. There is ample evidence to suggest that this 
did, indeed, happen—that besides the islands already dealt with, there 
are yet others where the mariners of the San Lesmes apparently left their 
marks. Some of these islands are on or near the outer perimeter of the 
Tuamotu Archipelago. In general, they are far-flung islands, remote 
from their neighbours. In ancient times, they probably had little contact 
with the outside world, except when a few hapless voyagers were drifted 
to them, perhaps over many hundreds of kilometres, from some other 
part of the Pacific. If visitors such as these were allowed to settle down, 
they no doubt contributed in some way to the culture of their new en- 
vironment. But unless they were men of exceptional personality and 
ability, their cultural contribution must have been small. Thus, there are 
some islands where a few people of strikingly Caucasian appearance were 
reported in the early years of European contact; but no evidence was 
recorded suggesting that their ancestors made any contribution to the 
local culture that was particularly reminiscent of Europe. On other is- 
lands, on the other hand, genetic and cultural influences appear to have 
gone hand in hand. 

An example of an island in the first category is Rapa, an isolated, 
volcanic outpost more than 1,100 km SSE of Tahiti. On two occasions in 
its first sixty years of contact, anomalous people of European appearance 
were seen there. But no one noticed any cultural items to match. The 
first such islander was seen in June 1820, when Bellingshausen, the Rus- 
sian explorer, spent two days at Rapa on his way from New Zealand to the 
Tuamotus. From fifteen to twenty canoes went out to his ships each day. 
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In general, their occupants were strongly-built men of medium height, 
bearded, curly-haired and with bright black eyes. Their faces and bodies 
were ‘dark red’; their features pleasant and not ‘disfigured’ by tattooing. 
Yet one slim youth, of about seventeen or eighteen years of age, was so 
different from the rest that Paul Mikhailov, the expedition’s artist, was 
moved to make a sketch of him. Bellingshausen recorded that he had 
‘light reddish hair, blue eyes, a rather aquiline nose and the fair skin of 
northern Europe.’ ‘There is little room for doubt that he was the off- 
spring of an Oparo [i.e. Rapan] woman and some European traveller,’ he 
added. Bellingshausen’s conjecture was almost certainly wrong. Before 
his own visit, only two ‘European travellers’ are known to have been at 
Rapa. Neither went ashore nor allowed his crew to do so. Moreover, 
neither was there at a time appropriate for a Rapan woman to have con- 
ceived a child who would have been seventeen or eighteen years old in 
1820. And, in any case, unless the youth’s mother had already been carry- 
ing blue-eye genes, it is genetically improbable that she could have given 
birth to a blue-eyed child even if the father’s eyes had been a blue of the 
deepest dye. 

Bellingshausen’s only known European predecessors at Rapa were 
the British explorer Vancouver, who discovered the island in HMS Dis- 
coveryin 1791, and Captain John Powell of the bri g Queen Charlotte, who 
made brief calls in 1816 and 1817 en route from Sydney to Tahiti. Van- 
couver reported that the islanders bore a greater resemblance to the Ton- 
gans than to any other people he knew; while William Ellis, who was on 
the Queen Charlotte in 1817, stated categorically in his Polynesian Resear- 
ches that ‘the English missionary from Tahiti was the first foreigner that 
ever landed [on Rapa].’ The missionary in question was the Rev. John 
Davies, who went ashore there in 1826. He himself later wrote: ‘For 
many years little was known of this island or its inhabitants, [but] the name 
of Rapa was known both at Tahiti and the islands of Tupuai and 
Raivavae, and the general opinion was that the inhabitants of Rapa were 
exceedingly savage and that it was dangerous to go near them’. 

Rapa’s population in Davies’ time was possibly 2,000. Thereafter it 
declined rapidly as increasing contact with the outside world brought 
ravaging diseases. By 1867, there were only about 120 inhabitants. As no 
European spent more than a few weeks on Rapa between 1826 and 1867, 
little was recorded of the island’s ancient culture, and it is now impossible 
to say whether any cultural influences from Europe might have reached it 
in “pre-discovery’ times. On the other hand, the Mormon missionary 
James S. Brown, who visited the island in 1852, has left a record of a blond 
Rapan woman, reminiscent of Bellingshausen’s light-featured youth. 
This woman, Brown said, was ‘quite fair, with rather light brown or 
auburn hair.’ His description contrasts sharply with that of an English 
conchologist, Hugh Cuming, who said of the Rapans in 1828 that, in 
general, they had ‘rather coarse features, face roundish, very dark com- 
plexions.’ 

A few islanders answering the descriptions of Brown and Bel- 
lingshausen were also reported at Mangareva in the early days of 
European contact. Mangareva, the generic name for a cluster of volcanic 
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islands surrounding an ample lagoon in the south-eastern corner of the 
Tuamotus, was first reported in 1797 by Captain Wilson of the Duff. No 
Europeans are known to have landed there until the mid-1820s. Captain 
Beechey, of HMS Blossom, who spent a fortnight there in December 
1825, thought there was “a great mixture of feature and colour’ among the 
islanders; that several tribes from remote parts of the Pacific had met 
there and ‘mingled their peculiarities;’ and that in complexion and feature 
he could trace resemblances ‘even to the widely separated tribes of New 
Zealand, New Caledonia, and Malacca.’ In general, however, they had 
‘fine Asiatic countenances.” Beechey’s companion, Lieutenant Edward 
Belcher, was of much the same opinion. In his view, the Mangarevan 
countenance was ‘of the Malay cast,’ being of various tints approaching to 
white. The islanders were variously tattooed, the most prevalent form 
being the outline of a cross on the shoulder, hip or pectoral muscle. 
‘Some of their hands and feet,’ Belcher said, ‘were as neatly formed as any 
Europeans which is to be wondered at, considering they do not wear 
shoes.’ In some instances, their hands were lighter than his own, which 
were much sunburnt. The Mangarevan’s hair, he added, varied from 
black to ‘a sort of umber or brownish auburn,” or even yellowish-brown 
among the women. 

These observations on the physical characteristics of the Man- 
garevans were reiterated and amplified in 1834 when the first European 
missionaries, a party of French Catholics, reached the island. One of 
them, Father Honoré Laval, who spent more than thirty years at Man- 
gareva, wrote a description of the islanders on the day after his arrival. 
He mentioned among other things that their hair was generally black, but 
that in a very few it was ‘sandy tending towards blond.’ The light-haired 
islanders obviously struck him as European-looking, for he added: ‘I 
learned afterwards that those people were not descended from white 
men, since [the Mangarevan] women were never given to strangers.’ 

During his long sojourn on Mangareva, Laval compiled a detailed 
ethnography of its inhabitants. In this he wrote further about the 
Mangarevans’ physical characteristics, and also mentioned two cultural 
items that could have been derived from Europe. On the first question, 
he said: 


The Mangarevans have brown skin, but among some of them it is 
almost white. Their body is hairless and covered more or less by ex- 
tensive tattooing...Their hair is straight and glossy, usually black. But 
sometimes it is chestnut, tending towards red. 


Writing of the Mangarevans’ cultural heritage, Laval remarked that 
the mesh of their fishing nets was ‘exactly the same as in France’ and that 
they had a wind compass that recognised sixteen wind directions. A 
diagram by Laval indicating the eight principal winds of the Mangarevan 
compass reveals that this was almost exactly the same as that of Ra’iatea. 
The two compasses may therefore be assumed to have been derived from 
the same source—very likely the great seafaring chiefs of Opoaa. 
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Another island where blond people of European features were ap- 
parently to be found in ‘pre-discovery’ times is Reao, nearly 500 km NNW 
of Mangareva. Reao is the easternmost inhabited atoll in the Tuamotus. 
Because of its remoteness from European shipping lanes, it was not dis- 
covered until June 1822. When Captain Beechey touched there on 14 
January 1826 following his sojourn at Mangareva, some of the islanders 
came out to his ship through a heavy surf. Their canoes were made of 
small pieces of wood ‘well put together and sewed with the bark of a tree.’ 
Beechey thought their occupants were ‘a very inferior race’ compared 
with the Mangarevans. Yet there was ‘a great diversity of complexion’ 
among them. ‘In one of the canoes,’ he wrote, ‘there was a man nearly as 
dark as an African negro, with woolly hair tied in a knot like a Radackers 
[i.c. Marshall Islander]; and another with a light complexion, sandy hair 
and European features.’ 

Beechey’s sandy-haired man was the only one of his kind ever men- 
tioned in the scanty published literature on Reao. But in 1900, the atoll’s 
chief bore the name Henerike Kehu (literally, Henry Redhead), so it may 
be that other sandy-haired people were to be seen there from time to 
time. Yet it is clear from the accounts of most visitors that darkness of 
feature was the most striking characteristic both of the Reao people and 
of those on nearby Pukarua. This was in sharp contrast to that of the 
Tatakoto people, only 160 km to leeward. 

Tatakoto (also written Takoto) is a bean-shaped ring of land about 
14 km long. It was first sighted by Europeans in 1774 when the Spaniards, 
headed by Boenechea, were on their second voyage to Tahiti. Other 
sightings were made in 1775, 1821, 1822 and 1824. But it was not until the 
French pearler Arnaud Mauruc called there in 1840 that anything of con- 
sequence was learned of its inhabitants. Mauruc, himself, reported only 
that the islanders were ‘too warlike’ to deal with: but his first officer, 
Eugene Ricardi, was somewhat more explicit. All the islanders were 
armed with lances and clubs of turtle bone, Ricardi said, and their war 
cry, although savage, ‘did not lack a certain harmony’. In appearance, 
they were like the people of Fangatau and Taenga which Mauruc and 
Ricardi afterwards visited. They were generally of medium height, well 
made, and with ‘regular and agreeable features.’ The hair of both sexes 
was long and sometimes tied to the tops of their heads ‘like the women of 
Europe.’ No tattooed people were seen, and the men were generally less 
copper-coloured than the women. 

No other Europeans seem to have called at Tatakoto until 1867 
when a brig from the Catholic mission at Mangareva paid a brief visit to 
tell the islanders that missionaries from Europe would soon come among 
them. The first missionary, Father Montiton, put in an appearance in 
March 1869. Although the islanders ‘refused to receive him,’ he did suc- 
ceed in leaving a native catechist and his wife on the island. These people 
were badly treated at first, and the woman fell ill and died. But some of 
the islanders eventually began to heed their teachings, and soon almost all 
the islanders were under instruction for baptism, and had built a small 
chapel. 
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Father Fierens paid the atoll a fleeting visit towards the end of 1869. 
Finding many of the islanders well-instructed, he baptised them and mar- 
ried the couples who were living together. About a year later, Montiton 
returned following six months at Fangatau. His intention was merely to 
replace the native catechist with another convert, but a combination of 
circumstances resulted in his remaining on the atoll for eight months. 

As Tatakoto was more productive than Fangatau, the islanders 
spent less time gathering food and were therefore “more assiduous in the 
exercises of the chapel’ than the Fangatauans. Soon they were attending 
morning mass, taking lessons in dogma and morality, reciting the rosary, 
the catechism and litanies for the Virgin Mary, singing the canticles, and 
so on. Montiton was almost astonished at the change he wrought. “These 
almost naked savages,’ he recalled a year or so later, ‘these same people, 
who, only yesterday, with flaming eyes and spears in hand, sped like 
eagles to the beach whenever a boat or ship dared to approach it—these 
people with the fury of a lion, the howl of a wolf and the blood-lust of a 
tiger have today become as gentle as lambs, humbly submitting to the 
voice of a simple priest.’ In subsequent writings, Montiton left no doubt 
that the Tatakotoans, when he first knew them, were much more cruel 
and savage than the people of Fangatau, and less religious. Yet, they had 
the same creation myths as the Fangatauans and the same beliefs in a 
‘Virgin Mary’, a saviour god, and other seemingly Biblical figures. In ad- 
dition, they had one religious practice peculiar to themselves that further 
reminded Montiton of the Bible. It concerned the capture of a certain 
kind of eel and its use in funeral ceremonies for a dead woman. Com- 
menting on this, Montiton wrote: ‘In this strange symbolism, for which 
the islanders can apparently give no explanation, can one not see a 
degenerate image of the prophetic serpent of brass which Moses raised in 
the sky, as if woman, cursed at the time of the serpent, could only be 
rehabilitated through...the divine Redemptor, extended and immolated 
on the branches of the Cross?’ 

Since Montiton’s eight-month stay on Tatakoto, no other Catholic 
missionaries seem ever to have spent so much time there. But from that 
time onwards, they visited it sporadically, sometimes for a few days, some- 
times a few weeks. Meanwhile, a Frenchman, Albert Javelot, made his 
home there, and in 1900 he was made the atoll’s chief. Like his com- 
patriot Marechal at Fangatau, Javelot helped to develop a copra industry, 
which, in turn, brought a few trading schooners to Tatakoto from the out- 
side world. An occasional traveller in these was Father Paul Mazé, the 
Catholic pastor to the eastern atolls from 1920 until he became bishop of 
Tahiti in 1937. In mid-1972, at the age of eighty-six, Mazé, then an 
archbishop, replied to a query from the author of this book about possible 
links between some Tuamotuans and castaways from the San Lesmes. 
His letter provided some unsolicited information about the people of 
Tatakoto. He wrote: 


I have made many sojourns at Amanu, but I never suspected that 
the people there were of European descent, from castaways from the 
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San Lesmes. However at Takoto I had the impression that there were 
mixtures {melanges]| with European blood. Why? 

1. Because of the islanders’ beauty, the fineness of their features, 
and their colour, which, in 1920, contrasted violently with the colour 
and features of the Reao and Pukarua people. It prompted me to 
ask the old missionary, who, for 13 years, had made an Easter tour of 
those islands, if there had not been a European (popaa) who had lived 
on that island. He replied that the whalers had probably sown some 
seeds there. 

2. Because of their voices which were fresher than those of the sur- 
rounding islands, and, above all, because of the fall of a fifth at the 
end of each phrase in their recitation of prayers and responses to the 
catechism, in the manner of Spaniards. 

3. Their physique, hair in corkscrew curls at the tops of their heads, 
and pointed chins. 

4. Finally, they were generally more open, and more intelligent than 
those of other islands. 


These remarks seem to establish that the people of Tatakoto had 
(and have) the same Caucasian features as the islanders of Fangatau, 
whom Shapiro found so remarkably European in 1929. Tatakoto thus 
seems to provide further evidence of a correlation between islanders of 
that description and seemingly Biblical traditions; and this notion is fur- 
ther strengthened by Stimson’s remarks on what he found at Tatakoto in 
1934—the year after his Tuamotuan Religion and Cult of Kiho-Tumu were 
published. During a stay of several weeks, he recorded more than seven- 
ty ancient chants, which, he thought, represented ‘welcome support for 
the Fagatau lore of Kiho-tumu.’ ‘Here, as everywhere,’ he said in a report 
to the Bishop Museum, ‘the cult of Kiho or Kio was esoteric, sacred and 
could not be divulged except to initiates; in this it parallels the Maori cult 
of Io.’ 

Tests carried out before World War II show that the blood types of 
the Tatakoto people are remarkably similar to those of Spain’s Basque 
provinces where many members of the Loaisa expedition were recruited. 
On the other hand, they differ markedly from the Samoans, a Polynesian 
people who are not suspected of intermarriage with Europeans in ‘pre- 
discovery’ times. The blood tests at Tatakoto were made by Dr. George 
P. Lyman, surgeon of the yacht Zaca, in 1934. 

Tatakoto is the only seemingly ‘Caucasian’ atoll in the Tuamotus 
where blood tests were carried out before World War II. So no com- 
parable figures are available for such places as Anaa, Fangatau or 
Vahitahi where other evidence suggests that early European genetic in- 
fluence was at work. Nor are figures available for Napuka, yet another 
atoll where such influence may be suspected. Napuka is one of the two 
Disappointment Islands in the north-eastern corner of the Tuamotus 
which Byron discovered in 1765. The United States Exploring Expedi- 
tion visited it briefly in 1839 and a Peruvian slave raider was there in the 
1860s. Otherwise, it had virtually no contact with the outside world until 
1870 when Father Fierens called there for the first time. However, even 
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as late as 1934 when Emory spent eleven weeks there with his friend 
Gessler, the Napukans claimed that no Europeans, other than the 
Catholic missionary, had ever lived on the atoll. Despite this, Shapiro, 
who touched at Napuka in 1929, remarked that, as at Fangatau, he was 
‘especially struck by a marked Caucasian strain’ that he had never found 
so clearly indicated anywhere else in Polynesia. Gessler said in his book 
The Dangerous Islands that the Caucasian strain was observable in about 
ten per cent of the people. One of the first Napukans to greet him was ‘a 
small, wiry Polynesian of the Caucasian type of features, with formidable 
black moustaches.’ Another such person was ‘an unusually blonde little 
girl’ called Maruia, who seemed, from her appearance, to be the daughter 
of a white man. However, a Napukan chief assured Gessler that this was 
not so—that her parents were known to everyone, and that her family’s 
genealogies went back thirty-five generations. ‘You will see many blon- 
des among our people,’ the chief said. "It has been so from the beginning.’ 

Writing of the Napukans generally, Gessler said he could distinguish 
‘traces of the Caucasian features and reddish-brown hair that Wallis ob- 
served at his discovery of Tahiti, as did the sixteenth-century Spaniards in 
the Marquesas...” And he said in another context: ‘...here, on one of the 
most remote atolls of the Tuamotu, were these hauntingly Caucasian 
faces, this red-gold hair, mingled with the high cheek bones that spoke of 
Asia, the dark curls of Melanesia, and the lineaments of who knows what 
vanished races that may have occupied these far islets before the con- 
querors came.’ 

Elsewhere, Gessler spoke of Napuka’s ‘mysterious ancient chants.’ 
These included chants about Hiro-of-the-Crimson-Girdle and Kiho the 
Root, creator of the lesser gods and ‘the secret monotheistic god of the 
inner priesthood.” The Kiho chants, Gessler said, revealed a ‘spirit of 
philosophical inquiry and a spiritual capacity not inferior to that of any 
race in its primitive state.’ Indeed, for ‘poetic imagery, cosmic vastness of 
conception and sublimity of expression,’ the chants ranked with ‘some of 
the noblest sacred writings of other lands.’ 

Gessler’s findings at Napuka have had their parallels in recent years 
at Raroia. This atoll, with its much smaller neighbour Takume, lies 160 
km or so SSW of Napuka. Following Bellingshausen’s discovery of the 
two atolls in 1820, and visits by pearlers from Tahiti in the ’thirties and 
forties, Raroia had little contact with Europeans until Father Montiton 
called there for the first time in 1869. About three-quarters of the is- 
landers were then Mormons, having been converted by native mis- 
sionaries from Anaa. Others had been baptised as Catholics during visits 
to that atoll. Montiton did not stay long on his first visit; and subsequent 
calls by him or his colleagues were also short. However, as an Anaan 
catechist was usually left on one of the two atolls between visits, the 
Catholic fold gradually increased. By 1888, 163 of the 274 inhabitants of 
Raroia were said to have been converted. 

An English traveller, J.C. Bell, who visited Raroia in 1883, thought 
the missionaries deserved every credit for trying to civilise the islanders. 
Their cottages and church were extremely neat; the people were well 
dressed; and the children could write and do sums. In fact, Bell con- 
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cluded that although the islanders might be termed savages, their method 
of living, their dress, their primary knowledge and their intelligence 
would ‘put in the shade many a village in Europe.’ 

In the fifty years from 1870 to 1920, trading schooners are thought to 
have called at Raroia about five or Six times a year. However, no one 
seems to have written any further impressions of the Raroians until 1926 
when the French yachtsman Alain Gerbault spent about a week at their 
island. One thing he emphasised was the European appearance of many 
islanders. ‘The girls of Raroia,’ he wrote, ‘all seemed to me very pretty; 
strong and well-shaped. They had very slightly darkened skin and their 
features were nearly European in cast. Two little girls, in particular, were 
of a type almost exactly the same as that of the street beauties of Seville.’ 

A generation later, another visitor, the anthropologist Bengt 
Danielsson, said much the same thing. Danielsson was aboard the Kon- 
Tiki raft when it was washed up at Raroia in 1947. He later spent eighteen 
months on the atoll doing research for a Ph.D. thesis and gathering 
material for a travel book, The Happy Island. In his book, Danielsson 
published several photographs of Raroians with distinctly Caucasian fea- 
tures, and he said of one, the island’s chief, that he was ‘the most 
European-looking of all the islanders.’ Elsewhere, Danielsson described 
his first encounter with an old man called Te Tho, whose unexpected 
European appearance so startled him that he almost cried out, ‘But it’s a 
white man!’ Te Iho had been born on Raroia before Montiton’s first visit. 
Nevertheless, his complexion was ‘no darker than that of a southern 
European,’ and with his greyish-white beard and hair, his features were 
‘not too foreign for him to have played Father Christmas in any English 
home.’ 

Te Iho had been brought up to be a tahunga (historian), as the an- 
cient culture, according to Danielsson, had persisted on Raroia until the 
end of the nineteenth century. He was a member of the atoll’s most dis- 
tinguished family and knew by heart numerous traditions, genealogies 
and sacred chants. Among them was a chant about the creation of the 
universe which began thus: ‘In the beginning there was only void. 
Neither darkness nor light, neither sun nor Sky yet existed. All was one 
great, silent, motionless void.’ The chant went on to describe the forma- 
tion of the sea and earth, and how the sky mother, Fakahotu, revealed 
herself, then the sky father, Atea. This pair had two sons, Tane and Tan- 
garoa, and later two others, the Ru brothers, who formed a living pyramid 
by standing on each others’ shoulders. In this way, three spheres were 
formed—the region below the sea and earth, the world we live in, and the 
sky above. After plants, animals and fish had begun to appear, Tangaroa 
created a man called Tiki. After a time, Tiki tired of being alone, so Tan- 
garoa made a woman for him from a heap of sand. Her name was Hina- 
ahu-one—*Hina-made-of-sand’. She and Tiki were the progenitors of all 
mankind. When Danielsson asked Te Iho where the act of creation took 
place, Te Tho said it was in Paradise. And he added: ‘All things con- 
sidered, might not Tiki and Hina be only other names for Adam and 
Eve?’ 
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IN 1970-72, teams of geneticists around the world took part in an interna- 
tional serological testing project of unprecedented proportions. Their 
aim was to determine the genetic relationships of the various branches of 
the human race. People in more than fifty isolated communities were ex- 
amined—people who had been separated from their neighbours for many 
generations by geographical, social or political barriers. One of the 
results of the project was the discovery that twenty people on remote, iso- 
lated Easter Island with no known non-Easter Island ancestors were car- 
riers of certain genes that are peculiar to Europeans and especially 
common among Basques. The discovery was made through analysing 
blood samples for the presence or otherwise of any one of the multi- 
farious combinations of genes that occur in a system known as HLA— 
short for Human Leucocyte Antigen. 

Knowledge of the HLA system dates back only to the late 1950s. 
Geneticists first saw it only as the key to the successful transplantation of 
human organs and tissues such as the heart, liver, kidneys, bone marrow 
and skin. If the genes of a patient and donor were not compatible, a 
transplant could not succeed. However, the system was soon recognised 
as ‘the most powerful single genetical system for ascertaining the connec- 
tions between human populations’ and as a ‘marvellous new marker for 
anthropological study’. Then, in 1970, researchers connected certain 
HLA genes with Hodgkin’s disease and this led to the discovery of links 
between the HLA system and susceptibility to other diseases. In 1980, 
the three co-discoverers of HLA and its equivalent in animals were joint- 
ly awarded the Nobel Prize for Physiology and Medicine. 

The HLA system is remarkable because there are infinitely more 
combinations of its genes than in any other genetical system. More are 
constantly being discovered. The known combinations are now so 
numerous that, except among identical twins, they provide their posses- 
sors with virtually unique identity cards. Similar identity cards are 
naturally found among members of the same or related families and 
among people having common ancestors. But they are unlikely to occur 
in two different populations by chance. Therefore, when similar identity 
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cards do turn up in different populations, it may be assumed that the 
people in question are genetically related, although their common ances- 
tor or ancestors may have lived many generations earlier. 

By 1987, six different series of HLA genes—called A, B, C, DP. DQ 
and DR—had been identified. The genes in each series have many 
variants. Each person carries two sets of them, e.g. Al, B5, C8, etc. and 
A3, B7, C4, etc. One set (or haplotype) is inherited from the father and 
one from the mother. As the genes are co-dominant, the chance of in- 
heriting one set or the other from each parent is exactly the same, or one 
in two. In theory, the genes of the six series may be combined as hundreds 
of millions of different haplotypes. And even if only those in the A and B 
series are taken into account, the number of possible combinations is over 
78,000. 

Only the genes of the A and B series were tested for in the world- 
wide serological tests of 1970-72. If all possible haplotypes had then been 
found, and evenly spread, in a country of 15 million people, each one 
would only have turned up about 200 times. However, one especially 
remarkable feature of the HLA system would have inhibited such a result. 
Among people of different races, there are ‘preferential associations’ of 
the HLA genes, with some haplotypes turning up frequently and some 
never. [he haplotype Al, B8, for example, is often found in Caucasoids, 
but not among other peoples. Similar haplotypes occur among Negroids, 
Mongoloids and American Indians. It was for this reason that the dis- 
covery of a common Basque haplotype among eighteen Easter Islanders 
who had always been looked on as ‘pure’ Polynesians came as a con- 
siderable surprise. 

On Easter Island, forty-nine islanders of reputedly pure descent 
were blood-tested. In the Basque country, 144 Basques with no known 
non-Basque antecedents agreed to take part in the tests. All were resi- 
dents of the village of Macaye in the heart of the French Pyrenees, but 
eighty-eight of them were unrelated to each other as far as they themsel- 
ves knew. The analyses revealed that 39 per cent of the unrelated 
Basques and 37 per cent of the Easter Islanders were carriers of the HLA 
gene B12. These were the highest and second highest proportions in the 
fifty-odd communities tested throughout the world. The figures for A29 
were similar. The Easter Islanders, with 37 per cent, had the highest 
proportion in the world, while the Basques were second with 24 per cent. 
But the most remarkable thing was that the two genes were found as a 
haplotype in 11 per cent of the Easter Islanders and 7.9 per cent of the 
Basques—and no other people in the world had remotely comparable 
figures. Indeed, the A29, B12 haplotype was not found at all in Asia, the 
Americas or anywhere else in the Pacific. And usually it could never be 
found there because one or other of the two genes is lacking. Sometimes 
both are. 

. By a coincidence, the geneticists who carried out the tests among 
both the Basques and the Easter Islanders included Professor Jean Daus- 
set, of Paris, one of the co-discoverers of the HLA system and, later, a 
Nobel laureate. On Easter Island, Dausset and his colleagues took par- 
ticular pains to ensure that the islanders they examined were of pure 
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Professor Jean Dausset takes down 
genealogical information from an 
Easter Islander in 1971. Photograph 
by courtesy of Mme Rose Dausset. 
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Easter Island descent. ‘We aimed’, they said in a report on their work, ‘at 
selection of individuals where no known foreign admixture had taken 
place, even from other Polynesian islands.’ They explained that their 
work was based on genealogies compiled by Father Sebastian Englert, a 
Capuchin priest, who had lived on Easter Island for 35 years until just 
before his death in 1969. They also used data assembled by previous 
biological investigators and interviewed several elderly islanders about 
foreign admixture on the island. However, during their investigations 
some islanders who had been included as ‘pure’ natives in previous 
studies were said to be members of families where admixture with 
Polynesians from other islands, and even Europeans, had taken place. 
All these individuals and their families were therefore excluded, ‘as was 
done consistently whenever any doubts were raised’. 

Because the A29, B12 haplotype had never previously been found in 
a non-Caucasoid population, Dausset and his colleagues were extremely 
puzzled by their Easter Island discovery. Not surprisingly, they included 
a brief ‘escape clause’ in their report to cover what they could not account 
for. As the A29, B12 haplotype was ‘characteristic of European 
Caucasoids’, they said, the possibility could not be excluded that its 
presence among reputedly pure Easter Islanders was due to ‘recent ad- 
mixture by foreign visitors (prior to about 1870).’ 

The report on the genetical study of the Easter Islanders was 
published in Copenhagen in 1973 in a 778-page volume entitled His- 
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Islanders of Ra’ivavae, 
photographed in 1920-21 by the 
ethnologist J. F. G. Stokes. Top row: 
Tetuamanuhiri, aged 67 (front and 
side views); Tauvi a Opeta, aged 58; 
middle row: Tania, aged 66; Tauvi, 
aged 52; Taumaoti, aged 50; bottom 
row: Teuratutava, aged 48 (front and 
side views); Are, aged 68. Note the 
difference in the colour of Are’s face 
and body.—Bishop Museum 
photographs. 


tocompatibility Testing, 1972. The volume brought together reports and 
discussions on all the world-wide HLA investigations of 1970-72. It came 
to the present writer’s attention towards the end of 1974 during the writ- 
ing of a chapter on Easter Island for the earlier version of this book. As 
that chapter already argued that some present-day Easter Islanders were 
apparently descendants of the long-lost sailors of the San Lesmes, it was 
possible to suggest an explanation for the presence of the A29, B12 
haplotype on Easter Island that Professor Dausset and his colleagues 
could never have dreamed of. However, the chapter, as published, did 
not argue that anyone from the San Lesmes had ever actually set foot on 
Easter Island. Rather, it was suggested that descendants of the San Les- 
mes castaways who had settled on Ra’iatea were drifted to Ra’ivavae, 
some 500 kilometres southward, whence some of their descendants were 
subsequently carried to Easter Island. The feasibility of that theory has 
since been investigated much more intensively than circumstances per- 
mitted in 1974, and it now seems even more probable than it did then... 

Ra’ivavae, once known as High Island because of its lofty, volcanic 
peaks, is the easternmost of the four, well-separated Austral Islands. It 
lies about 3,200 kilometres slightly north of due west of Easter Island. 
The other Austral Islands are Rimatara, Rurutu and Tubuai. Several in- 
stances are on record of canoes and boats being drifted involuntarily to 
those islands from Tahiti and its neighbours—one as recently as 1970. No 
voyages of the same kind have been recorded from the Australs to Easter 
Island. But such a voyage could readily have been made, as the islands lie 
at the edge of the south-east trade winds belt where the winds blow 
strongly from west to east during the winter months. In July 1850, an 
American whaling vessel, the Phoenix (Captain J.M. McCleave), sailed 
from Ra’ivavae to Pitcairn—about half way to Easter Island—in eight 
days. In July 1851, the Navigator (Captain George Palmer) reached 
Easter Island from Pitcairn in seven days, having done the same voyage in 
the same month of the previous year in nine. And in the summer of 
1956/57— the least favourable time of the year for a west-east voyage— 
Captain Eric de Bisschop drifted on the raft Tahiti-Nui from Ra’ivavae to 
within 560 kilometres of Easter Island in almost three months. In more 
favourable conditions, a canoe travelling at six kilometres an hour could, 
conceivably, cover the distance in about three weeks. 

Ra’ivavae first became known to Europeans in February 1775 when 
the Spanish ships Aguila and Jupiter were sailing southward from Tahiti to 
pick up a wind for Peru. An officer, Raimundo Bonacorsi, who tried to 
land in a boat, reported that the islanders were like the Tahitians: ‘some 
white, many mulatto-coloured, and the rest somewhat more swarthy’. He 
said also that they were ‘somewhat fairer-skinned’ than the Tahitians, and 
that "some looked like Europeans in hue.’ The islanders had twin-hulled 
canoes with bows and sterns that sheered up high, and these were better- 
constructed and of better wood than those of Tahiti. 

Following the A guila’s visit, Europeans had little contact with 
Ra’ivavae until 1813 when Captain Michael Folger of the brig Daphne ob- 
tained the first of several cargoes of sandalwood there. A few years later, 
a native convert from Huahine settled on the island and introduced Chris- 
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tianity. The islanders were then estimated to number not less than two 
thousand. They adopted the new religion en masse, and were looked on 
approvingly by two inspectors of the London Missionary Society who 
visited them in 1821. The inspectors noted that they had formerly wor- 
shipped a god called Oronuitipapa, a personification, they thought, of the 
(Ra’iatean) god ’Oro. 

During the next few years, Ra’ivavae’s population was stricken by an 
epidemic that soon reduced it to a few hundred and caused its ancient 
culture to disintegrate. Meanwhile, its sandalwood was exhausted, and as 
it had little else to offer that Europeans wanted, few Europeans, apart 
from an occasional missionary or French government official, had any 
purpose in going there. Not surprisingly, it was not until 1920-21 that 
John F. Stokes, an ethnologist from the Bernice P. Bishop Museum of 
Honolulu, made the first serious attempt to record the island’s ancient 
lore. Stokes also photographed many of the Ra’ivavaeans, some of whom 
ranged in age from the late sixties to about ninety, having been born be- 
tween 1830 and the early 1850s. Stokes’ photographs, now in the Bishop 
Museum library, depict many strikingly European-looking men and 
women. Some, indeed, are indistinguishable from Europeans. Stokes, 
himself, did not remark on this fact, but he did record that one such man, 
of sixty-eight years, was ‘an unusual Polynesian who could discuss matters 
like a Caucasian’. 

Stokes recorded a number of traditions about the culture figure 
Hiro which suggested a prehistoric link between Ra’iatea and Ra’ivavae. 
A decade later, the American linguist J. Frank Stimson collected others. 
One such tradition was that Hiro, ‘a man from Rangiatea [i.e. Ra’iatea] 
with magical powers’, had arrived at Ra’ivavae in a ship he had built and 
had landed on a sandy beach. He asked two goddesses who came to look 
at him if a peak he could see was the island’s highest mountain. When 
they replied that it was, Hiro said: ‘Then I shall call it my own name, 
Hiro’. Next morning, Hiro departed; but from that time onwards, the 
mountain bore the name of Hiro, as it still does. (Another of Ra’ivavae’s 
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A ‘rongo-rongo’ tablet from Easte 
Island photographed in Tahiti in 
1880s. Only about two dozen o 
these tablets now exist, scattered = 
museums round the world. Eve> 
second line of the script is inverer 
and reads from the opposite direc 
tion from the previous line. 


peaks is called Tapioi, which is also the name of one of Ra’iatea’s highest 
mountains). 

Stimson’s traditions about Hiro are part of a 2,053-page typescript 
that he compiled following three months’ field work on Ra’ivavae and a 
two-year association in Tahiti with a knowledgeable Ra’ivavaean called 
Hapai. One of the few scholars who has since examined the manuscript is 
a German anthropologist, Thomas S. Barthel, who began trying to 
decipher Easter Island’s mysterious inscribed tablets, or rongoronga, in 
the early 1950s. Several legends that Stimson had recorded led Barthel to 
suspect that Ra’ivavae had also had a system of writing in pre-contact 
times. These claimed that Ra’ivavae had once had ‘carved wooden 
tablets of aligned glyphs called taparakau.’ The tablets were nearly two 
metres long by about 60 centimetres wide, and were fastened over the 
doors of the priests’ houses. They were incised with five rows of black 
guiding lines for carved signs to be engraved between them. The patterns 
of the symbols served the artists as models for tattooing or for the decora- 
tion of blankets and the clothes of the people of high rank. The tablets 
were greatly venerated because they transmitted ancestral knowledge as 
well as information on historical events. The priests knew the meaning of 
the signs and could recite the contents of the tablets by reading them. 

Barthel wrote in 1971 that Hapai’s description of the Ra’ivavae 
tablets was ‘strikingly reminiscent’ ofrongorongo principles on Easter Is- 
land. In fact, some of Hapai’s Ra’ivavae terms were so similar to those of 
Easter [sland that contact between the two islands could be assumed to 
have occurred at some time in the past. Moreover, as the Easter Island 
tablets revealed ‘repeated and interlinking’ references to Huahine and 
Ra’iatea, Barthel thought that those islands must have been the homeland 
of the ‘literate immigrants’ of Easter Island, whose leader, according to 
tradition, was Hotu Matu’a. Barthel therefore concluded that the Hotu 
Matu’a people must have reached Easter Island by taking a ‘southern 
route’ from the Society Islands to the Austral Islands, and proceeding 
eastwards from there. He added that the immigration had apparently oc- 
curred about 1400 A.D. ‘plus or minus a century’, and that the script car- 
ried to Easter Island was ‘an extract from that intellectual flowering of 
Polynesian culture which developed in the Leeward Islands [of the 
Society Group]...’ 

Barthel expressed the view that the proto-form of the Easter Island 
writing system must still have existed in the Society Islands about 500 
years ago. He did not think the reason for its disappearance there could 
be reconstructed. But as the knowledge of writing ‘must certainly have 
been limited to a small group of experts’, it could easily have been lost by 
‘historical accidents’. Barthel added that the system of writing might have 
been the discovery of ‘a Polynesian school of priests in the Society Islands’ 
or derived from a culture outside Polynesia that possessed a system of 
writing. However, ‘neither of the two systems recognisable in Ancient 
Peru’ had any connection with the Easter Island system, nor did that of 
the Cuna Indians of Panama. Barthel also made the point that the rongo- 
rongo signs followed a ‘conventional canon of shapes’ which clearly dif- 
ferentiated them from pictographs and brought them ’close to a genuine 
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writing system’. Moreover, the signs seemed to reduce their messages to 
note form, so that their apparent purpose was to serve as ‘memory 
joggers’ or catchwords for the initiated. 

If rongo-rongo is, indeed, non-American in origin, and close to a 
genuine writing system, and if Barthel has correctly deduced that it 
reached Ra’ivavae and Easter Island from the Society Islands, then it 
could well prove to have originated with the San Lesmes’ castaways. This 
hypothesis, and possible objections to it, were discussed at some length in 
the earlier version of this book. Suffice it to say here that one factor, in 
particular, supports the hypothesis that rongorongois of European origin. 
This is that the characters always proceed from left to right whether the 
tablets are held right side up or upside down. In other words, they are not 
like the scripts of China and Japan, which are written perpendicularly, 
nor like most Semitic scripts, which run from right to left. 

Yet another type of evidence that supports the notion that Easter Is- 
land was settled from the west by people who had originated in the 
Society Islands is linguistic. In a comparative study of the language of 
Faster Island published in 1983, the present writer and the linguist Dar- 
rell Tryon concluded that the Easter Island language, called Rapanui, is 
made up of three distinct elements. Those elements are: 

1. Phonological and grammatical features, plus a substantial 
vocabulary, that closely align Rapanui with the languages of Western 
Polynesia, especially those of East Futuna, Wallis Island, and the islands 
of Rennell and Bellona. 

2. Words and grammatical features that align it with the languages 
of Eastern Polynesia, exclusively of Western Polynesia. 

3. A large vocabulary of common words that are peculiar to Easter 
Island. 

The hypothesis advanced to explain the first two of these elements is 
that, at some time in the prehistoric past, a canoeload of islanders was 
carried involuntarily to Ra’ivavae from either East Futuna or Wallis Is- 
land. Later, Ra’ivavae was also settled by people from the Society Is- 
lands. Intermarriage between the two groups resulted in the creation of a 
new language containing elements from both east and west. Later again, 
a party of islanders speaking this new language was drifted from 
Ra’ivavae to Easter Island, where they found a non-Polynesian people 
whose ancestors had possibly lived there for a thousand years or more. 
Intermarriage again took place and this led to many words from the 
aboriginal language being borrowed into the Polynesian language. By the 
time of European contact in the 18th century, the newcomers had become 
dominant and the aboriginal language, as such, was apparently extinct. It 
was also argued that in the millenium or so before the Ra’ivavaean im- 
migrants arrived, the aboriginal Easter Islanders were occasionally 
drifted westward to the Marquesas Islands and Tuamotu Archipelago 
where elements from their language were borrowed into the local lan- 
guages and sometimes carried further afield. It was suggested that those 
aborigines were probably American Indians because certain cultivated 
plants that had been on Easter Island at the time of European contact 
were either of American origin or seemed likely to have reached that is- 
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land from the Americas. However, it was admitted that no linguistic 
evidence, other than the term for sweet potato, could yet be advanced to 
support the American Indian hypothesis. On the other hand, it was 
pointed out that the Easter Islanders’ Polynesian ancestor, Hotu Matu’a, 
was reputed to have come from the west in two canoes (or hulls) with high 
bows and sterns, and that this tradition recalled the Ra’ivavae canoes of 
the 18th century. Moreover, tradition had it that Easter Island was al- 
ready inhabited when Hotu Matu’a arrived. Yet another significant fac- 
tor was that, as in the Society Islands and Ra’ivavae, the Easter Islanders 
had a god in their pantheon called Hiro. He was also commemorated in 
two of the island’s place names. 

The linguistic hypothesis necessarily implies that the people of 
Easter Island at the time of European contact were of diverse ethnic 
origins, some being Polynesians and some otherwise. In addition, the 
evidence relating to Hiro suggests the possibility of a prehistoric 
European element having reached the island from Ra’iatea by way 
Ra’ivavae. It follows that if such diverse elements had, indeed, been 
present in the Easter Island population at the time of European contact, 
then the first European visitors to that island might be expected to have 
remarked on them—as, indeed, they did. 

When Jacob Roggeveen, the Dutch explorer, discovered the island 
in 1722, his companion Carl Friedrich Behrens recorded that the is- 
landers, in general, were ‘brown, like the Spaniards’, but that some were 
‘pretty black’, others ‘quite white’, and others again of a reddish com- 
plexion as if burnt by the sun. Roggeveen himself wrote that the natural 
colour of the people he saw was ‘not black, but pale yellow or sallow.’ He 
also mentioned that they had sewn, plank-built canoes with ‘high and 
sharply tapering prows’. Forty-eight years later, when a Spanish expedi- 
tion under Captain Felipe Gonzalez visited Easter Island from Peru, two 
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All the Easter Islanders at left were 
of pure Easter Island descent as far 
as is known. Three were 
photographed by Mrs Catherine 
Scoresby Routledge during her visit 
to Easter Island in 1914-15. They are 
(top left) Paulina Veriamo (c.1839- 
19??) and (right) her son, Juan 
Tepano (1872-1947); and (below 
left) Ramon Hei a Paenga (c.1837- 
1927). The fourth person is Veronica 
Mahute Hakahire (1874-1947) who 
was born in Tahiti of Easter Island 
parents. She was married to Easter 
Island’s last ‘king’, Simeon 
Riroroko, who died in mainland 
Chile just before the turn of the cen- 
tury. The last photograph is 
reproduced by courtesy of the 
Bishop Museum. 


of his officers stated specifically that some of the islanders resembled 
Europeans. One, the pilot Francisco Antonio de Aguera y Infanz6n, 
recorded that those he saw did not look like the Indians of Chile, Peru or 
Mexico in any way—that their appearance was ‘thoroughly pleasing, and 
tallying with Europeans more than with Indians’. They were tall, well- 
built and well-proportioned, he said. Their skin colour was ‘between 
white, swarthy and reddish’. They were not thick-lipped or flat-nosed; 
and their hair colour varied from black and chestnut to red and a cin- 
namon tint. The other officer, Juan de Hervé, also a pilot, described the 
islanders as having complexions like quadroons. They had smooth hair 
and short beards, and bore no resemblance to the South American In- 
dians. ‘If they wore clothing like ourselves they might very well pass for 
Europeans,’ he added. 

Four years after the Spaniards’ visit, Captain Cook spent three days 
at Easter Island during his second voyage to the Pacific. He himself was 
sick at the time, made only one brief excursion ashore, and relied chiefly 
on others for his account of the island. One of his collaborators, the 
astronomer William Wales, noted that the first islander to board Cook’s 
ships was a man of about fifty years of age whose features ‘did not seem to 
differ materially from those of Europeans’. The man’s complexion was a 
dark copper colour, his eyes a dark brown, his hair black, and his beard 
black and bushy. Another officer, Lieutenant Pickersgill, recorded 
seeing a man ‘seemingly of some note’ whose skin colour was ‘some thing 
whiter than the rest’. He was a ‘stout made man’, with a fine open coun- 
tenance. His face was painted, his body tattooed, and his cloak was some- 
what better than those of the other islanders. Cook himself described the 
Easter Islanders as ‘well-featured’ and with ‘agreeable countenances’. 
They were generally slim and black-haired, and seemed to him to be of 
the same race as other Pacific islanders he had seen because of the af- 
finity of language, skin colour and some of their customs. However, he 
thought they resembled the Tongans and New Zealanders more than the 
Tahitians and Society Islanders. 

The French explorer J.F.G. de La Perouse, who called at Easter Is- 
land in 1786, did not describe the inhabitants. But his surgeon, M. Rollin, 
wrote that their features, except in colour, hardly differed from 
Europeans. Their skin colour was generally tawny and their hair black, 
but it was light-coloured in a few instances. Nineteen years later, the Rus- 
sian explorer Urey Lisiansky remarked that the islanders seen by his men 
were all stoutly built and tall, and of a colour resembling ‘a sun-burnt 
European.’ One man had a bushy brown beard. Lisiansky’s countryman, 
Otto von Kotzebue, wrote in 1816 that a few of the islanders were ‘rather 
white’, but generally they were copper-coloured. In 1821, an officer of the 
ship Surry, probably W.L. Edwardson, remarked that the islanders had 
neither thick lips nor flat noses and that their countenances resembled 
those of Europeans. In 1825, Captain Beechey described the islanders’ 
skin colour as ‘lighter than that of the Malays.’ He added that their hair 
was generally black, but that of one man he saw was a reddish-ash grey. 
Beechey thought the islanders were a handsome race, particularly the 
women. They had ‘fine oval countenances,’ smooth, high-rounded 
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foreheads, and well-proportioned aquiline noses. The men were notable 
for their ‘regular features.’ 

Several of the early explorers remarked on the Easter Island cus- 
toms of perforating and distending the ear lobe, and of tattooing the body 
extensively. The accounts of lobe distension by such visitors as Rog- 
geveen, Cook and J.R. Forster have given some scientists the impression 
that this practice was universal. This, however, was certainly not the case. 
Some chroniclers, including those of the Gonzalez expedition, did not 
even mention the practice and presumably saw no examples of it. 
Lisiansky stated emphatically that the ears of all the islanders his officers 
saw were ‘no longer than ours,’ and he concluded that ‘the fashion of ex- 
panding the ears’ had probably come to an end. Beechey, for his part, 
found that while the ‘hideous practice’ of lobe distension was still in use, 
it was ’not so general as formerly.” On the other hand, Beechey said that 
tattooing was practised ‘to a greater extent than formerly’—in contrast to 
Roggeveen who said that many youths he saw were not tattooed. 

As Beechey had not previously visited Easter Island, and as his stay 
was brief, his statements were largely guesswork. Yet his impressions ap- 
pear to be borne out by two modern traditions. One is that in pre-contact 
times, the inhabitants were divided into two main tribes—one that dis- 
tended the ear lobe and one that did not. The other is that those with long 
ear lobes were eventually defeated in war and almost annihilated. Thus, 
the result may well have been that lobe distension had fallen into disuse by 
Beechey’s time, and that the survivors among the vanquished had 
adopted the customs of the victors, including extensive tattooing. 

According to tradition, the names of the two tribes of pre-contact 
times were Hanau Eepe and Hanau Momoko. These names are usually 
translated as Long Ears and Short Ears respectively, although the first, 
according to Father Englert, really means ‘stocky or heavy-set people’ 
and the other, ‘slender people.’ The Long Ears were evidently the 
builders of the great stone statues, as the statues themselves have long 
ears. The great number of them—well over six hundred—makes it clear 
that their sculptors reached Easter Island many centuries ago. Carbon- 
dated material from a temple site suggests 400 A.D. or thereabouts as a 
‘reasonable’ date for the initial settlement of the island. In view of this, it 
is not surprising that there are no reliable traditions as to where the Long 
Ears came from. 

Although the Short Ears and Long Ears lived apart, intermarriage is 
said to have occurred, so there was probably some cross-culturation. The 
war that eventually broke out between them was reputedly fought at the 
eastern end of the island, near a gully now known as the Poike Ditch. The 
Long Ears had hoped to drive the Short Ears into the gully and burn them 
alive. But through the treachery of a Long-Eared woman who was mar- 
ried to a Short Ear, the Short Ears turned the tables on them. The war 
apparently occurred either just before or just after Roggeveen’s visit. 
Several pieces of evidence support this supposition. One is that ar- 
chaeologists have recently carbon-dated charcoal from the Poike Ditch to 
1676 A.D. plus or minus a century. Second, the genealogical researches 
of Father Englert have revealed that one Long Ear who survived the war 
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and left descendants must have been born in the latter half of the seven- 
teenth century. Third, the islanders’ attitude towards the stone statues 
underwent a drastic change around the time of Roggeveen’s visit. 

As far as may be gathered from Roggeveen’s account, all the stone 





Long Ears. However, during the next century or so, the statues were 
deliberately toppled from their platforms, apparently in acts of contempt 
by the Short Ears. Cook wrote in 1774 that the statues, in his opinion, 
were ‘not looked upon as Idols,’ while Pickersgill and Wales remarked on 
the large number of images lying on the ground. La Perouse found even 
more thrown down in 1785. By 1838, a French captain, Du Petit-Thouars, 
was hard put to find any that were still upright. 

All these facts appear to support the notion that the Short Ears were 
quite recent arrivals on Easter Island and that they could have included 
people of European descent from the San Lesmes. Yet one cannot rule 
out the possibility that the islanders who were found in the 1970s to be 
carriers of the genes A29, B12 were or are descendants of European 
visitors of post-discovery times. In theory, however, that possibility seems 
exceedingly remote for several reasons: 

(1) As the population of Easter Island was probably no more than 
2,000 when Roggeveen discovered it in 1722, the number of females 
would have been about 1,000. However, as those most attractive to visit- 
ing sailors would have been aged between about 14 and 25, then the num- 
ber likely to have had sexual relations with them would have been only 
about 200. 

(2) As a woman is fertile for only about 48 hours in her monthly 
cycle of 28 days, or for about 25 days a year, only about 14 of the 200 
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Easter Island women attractive to visiting sailors could have conceived by 
them on any particular day, i.e. 200 x 25 + 365 = 14. 

(3) If the average number of men in each visiting ship is assumed to 
have been 40, then the number who might have had relations with the 
island’s women may be put at no more than half, i.e. 20. If it is further as- 
sumed that only 10 per cent, or two, of these men were Basques, and if it 
is borne in mind that only about 8 per cent of Basques (as at Macaye) 
carry the haplotype A29, B12, then only 0.16 men in each visiting ship 
could have fathered Easter Island children with those genes, I.e. 2 xX 8 + 
100 = 0.16. 

(4) With only 0.16 men with the right genes out of 20 visiting sailors 
disputing the favours of only 14 fertile women out of the island’s 200 most 
nubile females, the chances of one such man fathering an Easter Island 
child would have been only 1 in 1,785, i.e. 0.16 x 14+ 20 + 200 = 2.24 in 
4,000, or 1 in 1,785. 

(5) However, the chances of an Easter Island child actually acquir- 
ing the distinctive A29, B12 genes from an itinerant Basque father would 
have been only one in two, as the child might equally inherit his/her 
father’s non-distinctive HLA haplotype. In other words, the odds would 
have been only 1 in 3,570 or about 100 times poorer than the chances of 
picking the winning number in a game of roulette. Yet the odds, in 
reality, would undoubtedly have been even worse because opportunities 
for sexual relations with Easter Island women were extremely limited in 
the early years of European contact. 

During the period 1722 to 1849, fewer than four dozen ships are 
known to have called at the island, and only the first three exploring ex- 
peditions stayed for more than a single day. No European is recorded to 
have stayed on the island overnight in the first 140 years of contact. Rog- 
geveen, the first European visitor, stayed for three days. But on his one 
excursion ashore, some of his men fired on the islanders, and relations 
with them afterwards were strained and tentative. Except for a few old 
crones, the island women were kept out of sight. In the main, the same 
thing happened during the visits of Gonzalez, Cook and La Perouse. 
Nevertheless the women who were seen on those occasions were a 
profligate lot. One of the Spanish chroniclers noted that they offered 
‘with inviting demonstrations all the homage that an impassioned man can 
desire.’ Cook’s scientist, J.R. Forster, reported that several English 
sailors ‘had some favours of the Girls.” And La Perouse recorded that the 
women he saw ‘offered their favours to everyone who would make them a 
present.” These contacts may therefore have resulted in a pregnancy or 
two. But if they did, there were probably few others until well into the 
19th century. 

In the 50 years after the departure of the La Perouse expedition in 
1786, only 20 ships are positively known to have called at Easter Island, 
and contact with the islanders in all cases was brief. As most of the ships 
were whalers or small trading vessels, their captains—especially in the 
early years—were afraid to send boat parties ashore in case they were cut 
off. So they were usually content with the supplies that the islanders 
brought off to them. Later, as word spread that the islanders seemed in- 
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When the Russian ship ‘Rurick’ was 
at Easter Island in March 1816, her 
captain, Otto von Kotzebue, sent 
two boats ashore to trade. But the 
islanders pelted them with stones 
and they soon returned to the ship. 
The drawing is from Louis Choris 
‘Voyage pittoresque autour du 
monde’ (Paris 1822). 





offensive, one or two boats usually *went in’ to trade—to use the expres- 
sion of the ships’ logbooks. But as the boats were invariably back within a 
few hours, the possibility that their crews had time for dalliance ashore is 
extremely slight. 

As the Pacific whaling trade moved to its peak in the late 1830s and 
early 1840s, Easter Island sometimes had as many as two or three visitors 
a year. Then there was a lull in contact with the island until 1862-63 when 
a flotilla of Peruvian ships abducted about 1,400 islanders to work on 
plantations in Peru. Only fifteen of these people survived disease and un- 
familiar conditions to be repatriated a year or two later; and some 
brought the germs of smallpox and tuberculosis with them which quickly 
annihilated many of their compatriots. 

In 1864, when a Belgian lay missionary, Brother Eugene Eyraud, be- 
came the first European to reside on the island, the population stood at 
about 1,200, and smallpox was raging. Two years later, other Catholic 
missionaries, headed by Father Hippolyte Roussel, arrived from Val- 
paraiso. Within three years, they had converted and baptised the entire 
population. By then, only 900 islanders were still living. On being bap- 
tised, the islanders were given Christian names such as Atan (Adam), An- 
gata (Agatha) and Tomeniko (Domenique). Some of these later became 
surnames. One islander, seemingly a special favourite of the mis- 
sionaries, was named Pakomio after Pac6éme Olivier, their father superior 
in Valparaiso. He was later known as Pakomio Maori (‘learned’). Espe- 
cial interest attaches to this man for two reasons. He was one of the fif- 
teen survivors of the Peruvian slave raids as well as the common ancestor 
of all the islanders found in 1971 to be carriers of ‘Basque’ genes. 
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Not everyone remained stock still 
when the photograph at left was 
taken on Easter Island in 1886 
during the visit of the USS 
‘Mohican’. The sixteen Easter Is- 
landers include Pakomio Maori, an- 
cestor of all the islanders found in 
1971 to be carriers of the ‘Basque’ 
genes. He is the standing figure 
with clasped hands. Below (left) is 
Pakomio Maori in front of the same 
wall in an ancient Easter Island 
‘hami’, or loin cloth. At right is 
Pakomio’s second wife Angata, 
photographed in 1914, shortly 
before her death. The first two 
photos are reproduced by courtesy 
of the Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington; the other is from 
Catherine Scoresby Routledge, 
‘The Mystery of Easter Island’ (Lon- 
don 1919). 


Easter Island had been a completely Christian island for less than 
four months when a French adventurer, J.B.O. Dutrou-Bornier, put in a 
second appearance. In 1866, as captain of the ship that brought the mis- 
sionaries from Valparaiso, Dutrou-Bornier had glimpsed the island’s 
commercial potential. Now he had returned with plans to turn it into a 
sheep and cattle run in collaboration with a Tahiti businessman, John 
Brander. The missionaries soon found him to be almost as evil as the 
Devil himself and were constantly at odds with him. By June 1871, he had 
forced them to abandon the island for Mangareva, some 2,000 kilometres 
westward. They took with them about 100 of their followers, including 
Pakomio Maori. However, as in Peru, most of the islanders could not ac- 
custom themselves to the new conditions and soon died. Pakomio again 
survived. 

Meanwhile, Dutrou-Bornier had shipped several hundred islanders 
to Tahiti to work on Brander’s plantations there, and many of them also 
died within a year or two. On Easter Island itself, Dutrou-Bornier ruled 
the few remaining islanders with a brutal hand for five years. Then, in 
1876, the islanders assassinated him. When a French warship called at 
the island in the following year, the population had reached its lowest 
recorded minimum of 110 souls. 

News of Dutrou-Bornier’s death brought a new, part-Tahitian 
manager of the stock run to the island. The missionaries, however, did 
not return, although they visited it periodically from this time onwards. 
Roussel made the first of four visits from Mangareva in June 1878 and 
returned the few surviving Easter Islanders to their homeland. After his 
second visit in October 1879, he recorded that ‘Pakomio, the Easter Is- 
lander who has returned from Mangareva’, had been busy rounding up 
stock that belonged to the mission. On a third visit in January 1883, Rous- 
sel conducted nine weddings and baptised twenty-two children who had 
been born since his previous visit. One of the brides was Pakomio’s 
daughter Rita (short for Eritapeta, or Elizabeth, and also called Isabel) 
by his first wife Terive Meitota, who is said to have died before the 
Peruvian slave raids. Two of the newly-born children were the offspring 
of Pakomio and his second wife Angata, an Easter Islander whom he had 
married on Mangareva after her first husband had died there. All of the 
baptismal and marriage certificates of this time are preserved in the 
archbishop’s office in Tahiti. They are the earliest vital records of the 
Easter Island population. 

Other references to Pakomio Maori are to be found in the records 
of the United States naval vessel Mohican, which spent thirteen days at 
Easter Island in December 1886. The paymaster, William Thomson, 
wrote that “an old man called Pakomeo [sic]’ was then the only survivor of 
the Peruvian slave raids, and that he was eloquent in describing the ‘bar- 
barous treatment’ that he and others had received from the Peruvians. 
The Mohican's surgeon, G.H. Cooke, estimated Pakomio’s age as being 
‘at least the Biblical three score years and ten.’ (This, if correct, would fix 
his birth date at about 1816, or around the time that the Russian naval ves- 
sel Rurick visited Easter Island but had no contact with the shore. No 
other visitors are known until 1821). Cooke also recorded that Pakomio 
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Two portraits of Nicolas Pakomio in 
1950 at the age of 52; and (right) 
Nicolas Pakomio in 1966 at the age 
of 68. Photos by Marcelo Bérmida 
and the Canadian Medical Expedi- 
tion to Easter Island of 1965-66. 


Maori had been photographed during the Mohican’s stay and that his wife 
Angata was suffering from spinal deformities inflicted in a ‘moment of 
blind rage’ by her first husband. 

The original negatives and prints of the photographs taken by the 
Mohican are now preserved in the library of the Smithsonian Institution in 
Washington. Many of them were used, either as photographs or as the 
basis of drawings, to illustrate an article by Thomson in the Smithsonian’s 
annual report for 1888-89. Pakomio’s name is not mentioned in the cap- 
tions for either the published or unpublished pictures. But, by a process 
of elimination, it may readily be deduced that there are two photographs 
of him in the collection. One, not used by Thomson, shows him standing 
by a wall with his back to the camera in an ancient Easter Island hami, or 
loincloth. The other, apparently taken immediately before or immediate- 
ly afterwards, is Plate XIV in Thomson’s work. It depicts Pakomio as one 
of a group of 16 ‘Natives of Easter Island’, standing by the same wall in 
European clothes. He appears to be of moderate height, with light hair, 
a white, stubbly beard and strikingly Caucasian features. 

Pakomio died in 1908 or 1909 when, on Cooke’s reckoning, he would 
have been in his early nineties. In 1977, when the author of this book first 
visited Easter Island, an 80-year-old islander, Mrs Victoria Rapahango, 
could still vividly remember him. She said he had had red hair and blue 
eyes; was very strong; and had died of tetanus after pricking his hand on 
the fin of a fish while cleaning it. Pakomio’s second wife Angata was still 
alive and playing a prominent political role when an English archaelogist, 
Mrs Katherine Scoresby Routledge, arrived on Easter Island in 1914. But 
she was then ‘a frail old woman’ and died soon afterwards. A photograph 
of her appears in Mrs Routledge’s book The Mystery of Easter Island. It 
shows that she, too, was quite European-looking. 
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Pakomio and Angata had six children—five daughters and one 
son—born from 1879 to 1898. All survived to adulthood and married, 
taking partners whose pure Easter Island ancestry may be traced back to 
the earliest church records. Those six children plus Pakomio’s daughter 
by his first wife produced a total of forty children of their own between 
1895 and 1930. Several of them also took marriage partners whose 
genealogical credentials were as completely Easter Island as their own. 
As a result, even after two and a half centuries of European contact, it is 
still possible to find Easter Islanders, born as recently as the 1960s, whose 
bloodlines have never been influenced by outsiders as far as anyone 
knows. They are descendants not only of Pakomio Maori but of several 
other patriarchs. All such people have naturally been of considerable in- 
terest to visiting ethnologists for many years. Because of this, they have 
been enumerated, measured, blood tested, physically examined and 
named in lists at various stages of their lives. 

A basic document in tracing the histories of such islanders is a cen- 
sus taken on 6 February 1886. The only contemporary copy is in the hand 
of Arlipaea Salmon, the manager of the sheep run, but it was apparently 
inspired by Albert Montiton, a Catholic missionary, who arrived on 
Easter Island on that day. The census lists each islander’s native name, 
baptismal name and father’s name. It gives the total population as 158, 
comprising 65 men, 41 women, and 52 children (23 boys and 29 girls) 
under 15 years of age. In 1918, a visiting Spanish priest, Father Bien- 
venido de Estella, took another census, listing the islanders in 
households, with their known or approximate ages. The total population, 
including foreigners, was then 267. 

Israel Drapkin, a scientist with the Franco-Belgian mission of 1934- 
35, took another complete census as at 31 December 1934, recording 
everyone's name, sex, age, civil state, number of children, and degree of 
consanguinuity with outsiders, if any. The total number of islanders then 
stood at 456. Of these, Drapkin classified 159 as being of pure Easter Is- 
land descent, but the true number was actually higher, as several islanders 
who had been born in Tahiti of Easter Island parents were listed as 
Tahitians and this error affected the status of their children. 

A few weeks after Drapkin’s census, the physical anthropologist 
Harry L. Shapiro visited Easter Island as a member of the Templeton- 
Crocker expedition. In an article on what he found there, Shapiro 
claimed, erroneously, that there was then only ‘a small number of in- 
dividuals whose blood had been uncontaminated by foreign admixture.’ 
But, he said, such people were of a type which, although Polynesian, 
‘departed from it sufficiently to merit a sub-classification of its own.’ 
Photographs of five such people were published with Shapiro’s article. 
Two of them, since identified as Pablo and José Paté Pakomio, were 
grandsons of Pakomio Maori. Shapiro said of José that he was a repre- 
sentative of ‘a Caucasian-like element common in eastern Polynesia’—a 
reference to his earlier findings at Fangatau and other Tuamotuan atolls. 

In 1950, an Argentine scientist, Marcelo Bérmida, published 
photographs of seventeen reputedly pure-blooded Easter Islanders in a 
monograph reporting a detailed physical examination of thirty-five such 
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Nine modern Easter Islanders of 
pure Easter Island descent. Top row: 
Maria Luisa Pate Pakomio (b. 1910), 
Maria Gracia Pate Pakomio (b. 1911) 
and Pedro Pate Pakomio (b. 1918); 
middle row: Veronica Atan Pakomio 
(b. 1912). Juan Atan Pakomio (b. 
1913) and Margarita Atan Pakomio 
(6. 1920). Bottom row: Juan Bautista 
Haoa Heriveri (b. 1924), Veronica 
Sinforosa Manutomatoma Pate (b. 
1952) and Regina Hito Atan (b. 
1947). All nine islanders were found 
in 1971 to be carriers, or apparent 
carriers, of the ‘Basque’ HLA 
haplotype A29,B12. Marcelo 
Bormida took the first photograph 
in 1950: the second is from Sebas- 
tian Englert, ‘La Tierra de Hotu 
Matu’a’, 2nd edn, (Santiago 1974): 
the others were taken by the 
Canadian Medical Expedition to 
Easter Island in 1965-66. 








individuals—seventeen men and eighteen women. These included 
Pakomio’s son Nicolas and several grandchildren. All seventeen is- 
landers photographed, whether descendants of Pakomio or not, are strik- 
ingly European in their facial features. Bormida also found them to be so 
in other ways. For example, he learned that most of the women had 
begun menstruating between the ages of fourteen and seventeen, which 
was remarkably late by Pacific standards, but comparable with Europe. 
‘The late appearance of the menstrual flow on Easter Island is of great in- 
terest,’ he said, ‘for being exceptional in Polynesia, where the first 
menstruation is precocious (twelve years).’ Bdrmida also recorded that 
three of his subjects had reddish hair while two of them, a man and a 
woman, had greyish-green eyes. The light eye colour clearly surprised 
him for he wrote: ‘The racial purity of the individuals with greyish-green 
eyes was assured to us by our sources of information.” Unfortunately, 
Bormida did not say which of his thirty-five subjects were the light-fea- 
tured ones. However, it seems likely that both were descendants of 
Pakomio Maori as twenty-two of Bormida’s subjects were directly de- 
scended from him. In fact, evidence from other sources suggests that the 
light-featured ones were members of the Atan Pakomio family, being 
children of Pakomio’s daughter Hilaria and her husband José Abraham 
Atan, both of whom were born in 1886. 

Members of the Atan Pakomio family figure prominently in Thor 
Heyerdahl’s book Aku-Aku, a popular account of the Norwegian Ar- 
chaeological Expedition’s visit to Easter Island in 1956. The mayor of the 
island at that time was Pedro Atan Pakomio, a man whom Heyerdahl 
described as having thin lips, a sharp, narrow nose, and light skin, and 
who did ‘not look like a native at all.” Pedro told Heyerdahl that there had 
been two kinds of people on the island in former times. Some were dark 
and some ‘quite fair-skinned like you from the mainland, with light hair.’ 
Although they were white people, they were genuine Easter Islanders. 
His own family had included many of the fair type. The mayor added that 
his mother (Hilaria) as well as one of his aunts had had ‘much redder hair’ 
than Heyerdahl’s Nordic wife, Yvonne. Heyerdahl described one of the 
mayor’s brothers, Esteban, as having ‘nothing of the native in his ap- 
pearance: he woud have passed unnoticed in any street in Northern 
Europe’. 

Esteban Atan Pakomio was dead and his brother, the mayor, was 
living in mainland Chile when Professor Dausset and his colleagues 
visited Easter Island in 1971 to carry out blood tests among the islanders. 
However, three of their sisters and one brother were among the forty-nine 
islanders of pure descent who did undergo the tests. All but one them 
were found to be carriers of the ‘Basque’ genes A29, B12. The total of 
eighteen islanders with such genes (see genealogical table) comprised: 


A great-grandson of Pakomio Maori through his first wife. 

Pakomio’s only son Nicolas by his second wife. 

Nine grandchildren of Pakomio through his second wife, these being 
children of Nicolas and three of his sisters. 
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Seven great-grandchildren of Pakomio through his second 
wife,these being the grandchildren of two of his daughters through three 
grand-daughters. 


The fact that the distinctive ‘Basque’ genes were passed down on 
both sides of Pakomio’s family makes it virtually certain that he himself 
was the carrier and transmitter of those genes, not his wives. Moreover, 
because he was apparently born at a time when contact between Easter 
Island and the outside world was non-existent, there can be little doubt on 
historical grounds that both of his parents must have been of Easter Is- 
land stock. However, his red hair and blue eyes put that matter beyond 
doubt because Pakomio himself could only have acquired those features 
if both his parents had carried 50 per cent or more red hair and blue eye 
genes between them, which would not have been the case if they had been 
pure Polynesians in the usual sense. As Pakomio’s Easter Island parents 
are likely to have been born at least twenty years before him, the dates of 
their births must have been in the mid-1790s or thereabouts—which takes 
us back to another period when European visitors to Easter Island were 
extremely rare. In short, the possibility that Pakomio Maori could have 
acquired his red hair, blue eyes and ‘Basque’ genes as a result of a liaison 
with some visiting sailor of the post-discovery period is astronomically 
remote both in the light of known historical events and the laws of prob- 
ability. In addition, one must bear in mind that red-haired and 
European-looking people were already living on the island at the time of 
the Gonzalez expedition’s visit in 1770. The ineluctable conclusion must 
therefore be that he was a direct descendant of one of the Basque sailors 
of the San Lesmes and that his Polynesian-speaking ancestors reached 
Easter Island with the so-called Short Ears well before the arrival of Rog- 
geveen in 1722. Yet that conclusion, fascinating as it is, may not be the 
only one that the evidence permits. As certain HLA genes are known to 
predispose their possessors to, or exempt them from, certain diseases, it 
is possible that Pakomio survived the smallpox, tuberculosis and other 
epidemics of the 1860s because of the immunity that his unexpected HLA 
genes conferred upon him. 
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The Quest for Hawaiki Runs Hot and Cold 


A model of the tree-felling device 
based on the crossbow principle 
which is on display in the Wanganui 
Regional Museum. Studio of 
Richards photograph. 


IN the Regional Museum at Wanganui, 125 km north of Wellington on 
New Zealand’s North Island, is a model of a curious device that the 
Maori, the country’s indigenes, used in prehistoric times to cut down 
trees. It is based on the principle of the crossbow. The model is probab- 
ly the most striking representation of sixteenth century Spanish influence 
in New Zealand that anyone may now see in that country. However, 
several other items suggestive of that same influence—a bronze bell, a 
carved stone bird, and a crested, steel helmet—are on display in the Na- 
tional Museum, Wellington. And anyone who cares to thumb through 
any of the standard Maori-English dictionaries, beginning with one 
published by William Williams in 1844, will find two Maori words that 
were undoubtedly borrowed from Spanish long before European settle- 
ment in New Zealand is normally thought to have begun. These items 
may seem insignificant in themselves. Yet taken in conjunction with 
evidence of other kinds, they suggest that some aspects of New Zealand’s 
prehistory must have been quite different from what is currently taught in 
the country’s schools and universities. 

Janet Davidson sums up much of current thinking, even dogma, in 
her book The Prehistory of New Zealand (Auckland 1984). She says, for 
example, that the Maori, like other Polynesians, are a homogeneous 
people—‘so homogeneous that they have defied classification into dif- 
ferent physical groups’, although they do show ‘general resemblances to 
some east Asiatic people.’ She claims, furthermore, that there were ‘no 
significant new arrivals in New Zealand from any part of Polynesia after 
about A.D. 1200’ and that the entire complex of Maori culture was 
derived from Eastern Polynesia. This book argues, on the contrary, that 
the Maori people of the time of contact were anything but homogenous— 
that many of them were strikingly European in appearance, and that this 
can only be accounted for by assuming that men of the San Lesmes 
reached New Zealand within a year or two of running aground at Amanu, 
that they settled, and left numerous descendants. It will also be argued 
that some of New Zealand’s prehistoric inhabitants actually came from 
Western Polynesia, and that the crossbow tree-felling device was but one 
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of many European notions that the men of the San Lesmes introduced to 
New Zealand in the sixteenth century. 

The model of the tree-felling device in the Wanganui Museum was 
made during World War II by one, George Shepherd, a former director 
of that museum. It was intended for a mobile exhibition called the Car- 
negie Travelling Display. The model was based on sketches and descrip- 
tions first published in 1912 by the noted Maori scholar Elsdon Best in a 
monograph entitled Stone Implements of the Maori. This was Best’s first 
publication as ethnologist of the Dominion (now National) Museum, 
which he had joined in 1910. Before that, he had spent fifteen years 
among the Tuhoe tribe of the long-inaccessible Urewera region, inland 
from the Bay of Plenty, working as a paymaster-storeman on public works 
projects. He had taken this job with the specific object of recording 
everything he could about the culture and traditions of the Tuhoe, the last 
of the Maori to come into close contact with Europeans. 

According to Best, the tree-felling device was used anciently by both 
the Tuhoe and Arawa tribes. However, its use was said to be confined to 
a closed guild of one or two families who kept their knowledge to them- 
selves and hedged it round with a tapu ceremony. For this reason, infor- 
mation concerning it was difficult to obtain. Best’s own informant was a 
Mr J.B. Lee, of Ruatoki, in the Urewera, who also provided him with 
sketches of the device. Lee had lived among the Tuhoe for many years; 
was married to a Tuhoe woman; was conversant with the tribe’s history; 
and had ‘a remarkably fine knowledge of the Maori tongue’. He, in turn, 
had obtained his information about the device from his father-in-law, an 
elderly Maori, whose confidante he had been for many years. Best 
described the device as ‘a curious apparatus’ of considerable interest be- 
cause it seemed ‘unique in the annals of primitive economics’. He went 
on: 


It is a singular adaptation of the principle of the bow by a people 
who did not use or apparently know of the bow and arrow, as 
remarked by Parkinson, Crozet [an early French visitor to New 
Zealand], Colenso [an early missionary], and others. It reminds us 
of the old-time crossbow. The contrivance is a most ingenious one, 
and, with a stiff bow in use, would doubtless be effective, adding con- 
siderable force to the blow of the stone tool [attached to the arrow 
shaft]. Also it shows plainly for what purpose some at least of the 
double-bevelled stone toki [in the Dominion Museum] were used and 
how hafted. 


To show precisely how the device was made and used, Best 
published Lee’s drawings and identified each part of the device with a let- 
ter of the alphabet. The drawings are also reproduced here. Best said 
that the bow was bent by pulling back the bow-string and securing it be- 
hind a notched knob on the arrow shaft. A rope attached to the shaft was 
manned by several lusty youths who pulled together and released the 
bowstring to the time of a working song or shanty. The length of the 
bowstring was determined by the length or suppleness of the bow itself. 
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Elsdon Best’s drawings of the tree- 
felling device. 





The stroke of the cutting implement was confined to about 20 to 30 cm. 
Any longer stroke would cause the stone head to break. Two horizontal 
cuts were made in a tree; then the wood between them would be chipped 
or chiselled out with a chisel-edged toki-ngaopae. 

Best returned to the subject of this tree-felling device in three sub- 
sequent publications, reproducing his original illustrations each time. In 
1924, in his monograph The Maori, he described the device as an ‘adapta- 
tion of the old Roman balista’—a crossbow-like device for hurling projec- 
tiles. He thought the Maori had ‘evolved this strange device’ to lessen the 
time and labour spent in felling timber. A large canoe in the Auckland 
Museum, he said, gave some idea of the size of the trees that were felled 
in former times. The canoe was 83 ft [25.3 metres] long, and fashioned 
from a single log. 

In his monograph The Maori Canoe, published in 1925, Best said 
that corroboration of the information he had first published on the tree- 
felling device in 1912 had since been received from a Maori called Numia 
Kereru of Ruatoki. This man had said that a certain form of stone tool 
was ‘hafted in an axial manner’ for use with the device—a subject he had 
heard discussed in his youth. Finally, in his popular book The Maori As 
He Was, first published in 1924, Best said that the tree-felling device was 
‘apparently not in general usage, but was certainly employed in the Bay of 
Plenty district.” He added: 
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Diverse physical types of the 
Urewera and East Coast early this 
century. Top: (left) Tamarere, chief 
of Tuhoe, (right) Henare Potae, who 
was described as a chief and ‘about 
the best blood in the East Coast.’ 
Bottom: (left) Ruatapu Kenana 
(1869-1937), the noted Urewera 
prophet, and (right) Patu, his 
younger wife. Photographs: cour- 
tesy of the Alexander Turnbull 
Library, Wellington. 


The Maori understood and utilised the powers of the wedge, the 
lever, the inclined plane, and the skid. He employed a rude form of 
the old Roman balista, used in connection with tree-felling. 


Best’s certitude that the crossbow device was used among at least 
some Maori tribes in prehistoric times was echoed by Sir Peter Buck, 
otherwise Te Rangi Hiroa, in his book The Coming of the Maori, first 
published in 1949. In a chapter devoted to stone tools, Buck said a form 
of axial or chisel hafting for felling trees had been described by Best, and 
readers should consult his work for details of ‘the crossbow arrangement 
and supporting scaffold’. He added: ‘This technique is unique in 
Polynesia and was probably inspired by the larger forest trees of New 
Zealand’. 

The notion that the technique was, in fact, inspired by the crossbows 
(ballestas in Spanish) that men of the San Lesmes brought to the Pacific is 
suggested by the fact that Best, himself, found some of the Tuhoe puz- 
zlingly European in appearance. Others, on the contrary, were quite 
Negroid with black skins and thick lips. The diversity so interested him 
that, in the words of his biographer, Elsdon Craig, he ‘decided to make a 
close study of the existing physical types...with a view to determining the 
extent of racial admixture’. He also persuaded his friend S. Percy Smith, 
founder of the Polynesian Society, to send him a camera to photograph 
them. Years later, in his book Tuhoe, Best said that some of the Tuhoe 
had ‘marked Melanesian characteristics’, with wide noses, thick lips, and 
hair which, if allowed to grow, stood out from the head like that of a 
Fijian. Others were ‘quite light of skin’ with wavy hair and features that 
were ‘often good, especially among the chieftain families’. Such people 
had thin lips and straight noses, and were ‘generally of comely 
appearance’. Yet another type were the urukehu, or redheads, who had ‘a 
very light skin colour, wavy hair and good features’. Some of Best’s 
photographs, taken before the turn of the century, were used to illustrate 
his book. They readily confirm his descriptions. 

Other students of the Maori were equally fascinated by the surpris- 
ingly light-featured people to be found in the Urewera. Edward Tregear, 
writing in 1900, said that many Tuhoe had ‘fair hair and blue eyes (with no 
possibility of European cross)’ and were known to other Maori as ‘fair- 
haired’. Professor J. Macmillan Brown said in his book Maori and 
Polynesian (London 1907) that a ‘blond Caucasian strain’ was not uncom- 
mon among the Urewera who were only then coming into contact with 
Europeans. These people were reputed to have reached New Zealand in 
the Matatua canoe and to have passed into the highlands round Lake 
Waikaremoana soon afterwards. There, they ‘struggled with the in- 
habitants of the mountain and forest land’ and ultimately amalgamated 
with them. Numerous other ‘rufous people’ were to be found in another 
district that had long been isolated from Europeans by the Maori War. 
This was the King Country, near Kawhia on the west coast. There, Brown 
said, the Maori spoke of their ancestors, the ‘immigrants of the Tainui 
canoe’, as amalgamating with aborigines called Ngatimokotorea. 
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Probably no single portrait has 
more influenced European opinion 
about the physical appearance of 
the Maori at the time of contact than 
the engraving (top left) made from a 
drawing done by Sydney Parkinson 
on Cook’s first visit to New Zealand 
in 1770. Other early portraits create 
a different impression. At top right is 
a reproduction of a water colour of a 
chief called Te Puhi, attributed to 
the Rev. Samuel Leigh. It is 
reproduced by courtesy of the 
Methodist Missionary Society, Lon- 
don. The two portraits below, from 
the Alexander Turnbull Library, 
depict (left) ‘a Maori girl’ and (right) 
lhaka te Hakuene (?1836-1887), 
who was born at Te Rawhiti, Bay of 
Islands, of ‘illustrious lineage’. He 
was a son of Whai Hakuene of the 
Ngapuhi tribe, and served as mem- 
ber for North Maori in the New 
Zealand House of Representatives 
from 1884 until his death. 


The descriptions of Best, Tregear and Brown must, on their own, be 
more than sufficient to dispel the notion that the Maori were or are a 
homogeneous people with ‘general resemblances to some of the east 
Asiatic people’. But those writers are by no means the only ones that can 
be cited. From the very beginning of European contact with New 
Zealand, visitors were constantly puzzled and fascinated by the physical 
diversity they found before them. Julien Crozet, for example, who visited 
the Bay of Islands with the French explorer Marion du Fresne in 1771, 
was of the opinion that the Maori people were of three distinct ethnic 
types. The biggest people, in his view, were of a yellowish-white skin 
colour, with black, glossy, straight hair. Others, who were not quite so 
tall, had slightly frizzled hair; and others, again, were ‘true Negroes, with 
woolly heads’. 


It is no doubt surprising [Crozet wrote] that we should have found 
at this corner of the earth, in islands unknown until the present day, 
and cut off from all communication with other parts of the globe, 
three varieties of men: whites, blacks and yellows. It is most certain 
that the whites are the aborigines. Their colour is generally speak- 
ing like that of the people of southern Europe, and I saw several who 
had red hair. Amongst them were some who were as white as our 
sailors, and we often saw on our ships a tall young man five feet eleven 
inches [181 cm] tall, who, by his colour and features, might easily have 
passed for a European. I saw a girl, fifteen or sixteen years of age, as 
white as our French women. 


Diverse physical types were also noticed by Anders Sparrman, a 
naturalist on Cook’s second visit to New Zealand in 1773. To him, the 
people seen at Dusky Bay, in the far south of the South Island, were “al- 
most browner’ and with curlier hair than those seen later at Queen Char- 
lotte Sound at the northern end of the South Island. On the other hand, 
David Collins, a senior official in the early days of the penal settlement in 
New South Wales, shared Crozet’s view on the European-ness of some of 
the Maori. In 1793, Collins had the opportunity to see two such people at 
close quarters who were taken to Sydney in the Daedalus. Both were of 
the chiefly class, had olive complexions, strong, black hair, and ample tat- 
tooing on the hips. One, called ‘Hoo-doo’, was about twenty-four years of 
age, 173 cm tall, athletic, and with features ‘like those of an European’. 
The ‘rather handsome and interesting’ features of the other man, “Too- 
gee’, included an aquiline nose. 

John Savage, a seamen who arrived in the Bay of Islands in 1805, and 
later published the first full-length book on New Zealand, thought the 
Maori that he came in contact with were of a ‘very superior order, both in 
point of personal appearance and intellectual endowment.’ The men 
were usually from 173 to 183 cm tall, well proportioned and sirong. On 
average, their skin colour resembled that of a European gipsy, but it 
varied considerably from that of a dark chestnut to the ‘light agreeable 
tinge of an English brunette’. The men usually had open countenances, 
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with ‘signs of undaunted courage’. The women’s features were generally 
regular and pleasing, with long black hair and dark penetrating eyes. 

John Liddiard Nicholas, who accompanied a Maori called 
‘Duaterra’ from Sydney to New Zealand in 1814, described his com- 
plexion as ‘no darker than that of the natives of Spain or Portugal’ with 
features that ‘assumed the European character’. On the other hand, Bel- 
lingshausen, the Russian explorer, who called at Queen Charlotte Sound 
in 1820, described the people he saw there as being of a dark, tawny 
colour, with black eyes and hair. They were of medium height, strong and 
fairly well built, but with somewhat heavy knee joints. All had pierced 
ears, and many had pierced noses as well. ‘Their faces’, Bellingshausen 
added, ‘are marked with painted, curved, but regular lines in a blue-black 
colour.’ ‘People of importance’ were more decorated than others. 

In 1826, the French explorer J.S.C. Dumont d’Urville described 
seeing a man at the Bay of Islands who, but for slight tattoo marks on his 
lips, ‘might easily have passed for a dark-skinned Provencal or Sicilian’. 
Other Maori with features resembling those of ‘Brutus, Socrates, etc.’ 
were reported by one of d’Urville’s officers, M. Quoy. Yet another early 
writer to remark on similarities between the Maori and Europeans was 
J.S. Polack, an English Jew, who ran a trading store in the Bay of Islands 
for about six years from 1831 and wrote one of the earliest books on New 
Zealand. Polack was of the opinion that the indigenous people were of 
two distinct races, with complexions ranging from the ‘olive tinge of the 
Spanish peninsula’ to a brown-black. The olive, or copper-coloured ones, 
were ‘a noble people’, often above 183 cm in stature, active and muscular. 
The ‘highest classes’ were amply-chested, remarkably well-formed and of 
dignified appearance. ‘The countenances of this class’, Polack added, 
‘are often very pleasing; the hair glossy, black and curling, and the fea- 
tures approaching to the European’. 

Polack’s opinion was echoed a few years later by Ernest Dieffen- 
bach, naturalist and surgeon to the New Zealand Company from 1839 to 
1841, and author of a two-volume book, Travels in New Zealand. Dieffen- 
bach estimated the Maori population at 115,000 and said he was con- 
vinced that it was originally composed of two races. Over the years, these 
had become mixed and ‘a number of intermediate varieties’ had resulted. 
However, some features of the two original types had been retained. One 
race, by far the more numerous, was tall, muscular and well-propor- 
tioned, very rarely inclined to embonpoint, and varying in size as much as 
Europeans. Many of the skulls of such people in no way differed from 
those of Europeans and often approached ‘the best and most intellectual 
European heads’. In general their skin colour was light brown, but it 
varied greatly and was sometimes ‘even lighter than that of a native of the 
south of France’. The nose was straight, well-shaped and often aquiline; 
the eyes dark; the lips generally more developed than those of Europeans; 
and the hair generally black and lank, or slightly curled. Sometimes, 
however, the hair was a reddish or auburn colour accompanied by a very 
light-coloured skin. The people of the second race had full and large fea- 
tures, prominent cheek bones, full lips, small ears, and coarse, curly (but 
not woolly) hair. Also, their skin colour was much darker, their figures 
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For Karl Scherzer, the ‘numberless 
tattoo marks’ on the faces of some 
Maori men in the 1850s did not 
destroy their ‘European aspect’. 
These undated photographs of 
such men from the Alexander 
Turnbull Library, Wellington, depict 
Hori Ngakapa (left) and Heta Te 
Haara. 





were short and rather ill-proportioned, and their skulls were “somewhat 
compressed from the sides’. 

Dr Karl Scherzer, a scientist on the Austrian frigate Novara, which 
spent two and a half weeks in Auckland in the late 1850s, believed that 
even the extensive facial tattooing of some of the Maori did not obscure 
their European features. To him, the Maori were a handsome race, 
closely resembling Europeans in their features, complexion and _ hair. 
Their complexion, he said, gave the impression of being ‘embrowned’ 
rather than naturally brown, while their hair, which was sometimes black 
and sometimes chestnut brown, was like that of Europeans because it was 
‘thin and weak’. ‘Indeed’, Scherzer added, ‘full-blooded Maories [sic] 
sometimes have such a European aspect, that even the numberless tattoo 
marks upon their faces do not destroy the impression, but have rather the 
appearance of those "painted faces" we are accustomed to see in actors, 
when they wish to give their countenances a more effective cast upon the 
boards’. 

The European-ness of so many Maori was extremely mysterious to 
those who took an interest in how and whence the Maori could have 
reached New Zealand. Provided the problem of the blue-eyed, red- 
headed ones was put aside, their most probable homeland seemed to be 
India, a country well-known for people who would frequently pass as 
Europeans if it were not for their dark skins. Writing in 1900, Tregear 
summed up his solution to the problem of origins in a single paragraph: 


I believe that the Maori darkened [in skin colour] in this way: Their 


canoes, as they passed eastward from India, were full of bold and war- 
like explorers, with few if any women. As they reached the Malay is- 
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lands they stopped to plant food. Their yams and taro grown, they 
started again, perhaps in a year, perhaps in a century. But wherever 
they stopped they took the women of the land as wives...Then on to 
Papua, to the New Hebrides, New Britain, New Caledonia, Fiji—al- 
ways black wives, always darkening from the original Aryan type. 


However, Tregear said there were certainly people in New Zealand 
long before those known as Maori arrived there. Forts with giant trees 
growing from their earthworks were testimony to this. The wall of one 
such fort was three miles long. Ten thousand men could hardly have 
defended it. And in some parts of the country as many as forty forts could 
be counted at once. ‘The country must have swarmed with people,’ 
Tregear went on, ‘and all these had to descend from a handful of 
canoemen and three or four women.. But whether these inhabitants were 
Papuans or a prior migration of Polynesians cannot be determined.’ 

Tregear was well aware that his Indian hypothesis contained one 
major flaw. Although it offered an explanation for the Caucasian-ness of 
many Maori, it flew in the face of everything the Maori themselves said 
about their place of origin. Whereas India lay to the northwest of New 
Zealand, the Maori claimed more often than not that they had come from 
the northeast. Moreover, they were quite positive that their homeland 
was an island or place called Hawaiki. Indeed, they had insisted on this 
from the very first moment that outsiders questioned them on the subject. 

That moment can be traced back to 5 February 1770 when HMS En- 
deavour lay at Queen Charlotte Sound during Cook’s first voyage to the 
Pacific. Cook’s companion Joseph Banks recorded in his journal for the 
day that their Ra’iatean pilot Tupaia had been discussing the question of 
Maori origins with an elderly Maori called Topaa and Topaa had said he 
did not believe his ancestors had been born in New Zealand, but that they 
had come from ‘Heawye’. This, as we now know, was Banks’ rendering of 
Hawai’, which, in turn, was as near as the k-less Tupaia could get to the 
Maori Hawaiki. ‘Heawye’, according to Banks, lay to the northward of 
New Zealand, and was the place whence Tupaia and his countrymen also 
derived their origin. He added that as Tupaia could readily converse with 
Topaa and other Maori, and as there were many points of similarity in the 
material culture of New Zealand and the Society Islands, there was no 
doubt that the ‘common ancestors of both were natives of the same 
country’. 

When the Endeavour returned to England in 1771, the journals of 
Cook and Banks were combined into a single narrative by an editor, John 
Hawkesworth. However, Hawkesworth misread Banks’ handwriting in 
the case of the word ‘Heawye’ and put it on record as ‘Heawije’. This had 
an interesting consequence ten years later when John Ledyard, an 
American adventurer, published an account of Cook’s third voyage in 
which he had participated as a seaman. Writing of the expedition’s visit 
to Queen Charlotte Sound in 1777, Ledyard claimed that through a 
‘laboured enquiry’, it had been ascertained that the ancestors of the local 
people had come from ‘a far distant land called Hawyjee’ at some very 
remote period. Although this was an obvious plagiarism from Hawkes- 
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Another tattooed, but Caucasian- 
looking Maori of former times. He 
was Hitaua Pehi, a chief of 
Ngatokorua, Waimarino, Auckland. 
Alexander Turnbull Library. 


worth, Ledyard did make some headway in trying to determine where that 
homeland was. When Cook later discovered the island group in the 
North Pacific that he called the Sandwich Islands, Ledyard noted that one 
of the islands was called ‘Hawhyhee’—a ‘curious circumstance’, he 
thought, that ‘admitted of the presumption’ that the New Zealanders had 
come from there. 

This, for the time being, was the last word on the subject, for follow- 
ing Cook’s third voyage, there was a lull in European contact with New 
Zealand for more than a decade. Later, with the establishment of a penal 
colony in New South Wales, a trickle of adventurous visitors began arriv- 
ing there. Then there was almost a flood, many of whom became settlers. 
Some of these were moved to speculate on the origins of the New 
Zealanders on the basis of their physical appearance and on seeming 
parallels between Biblical teachings and Maori customs and beliefs. But 
nothing more was heard about the ancient Maori homeland, Hawaiki, 
until after the signing of the Treaty of Waitangi on 6 February 1840. The 
treaty assigned the sovereignty of New Zealand to Britain, granted the 
Maori the rights and privileges of British subjects, and guaranteed them 
the peaceful possession of their lands. It also granted the Crown the ex- 
clusive right to buy such lands as the Maori might wish to sell. It thus be- 
came important for the local people to be able to establish their claims to 
land, and this they frequently sought to do by reciting genealogies to 
prove their inheritance. The recitations frequently began with, or in- 
cluded, an ancestor who was said to have arrived in New Zealand from 
Hawaiki in such and such a canoe. 

One of the first Europeans to learn anything of these canoe tradi- 
tions was Horatio Hale, a brilliant young linguist and ethnologist with the 
United States Exploring Expedition. He arrived at the Bay of Islands less 
than four weeks after the Treaty of Waitangi was signed, and, by a coin- 
cidence, he was especially interested in Hawkesworth’s reference to the 
Maori ‘Heawije’. Several months earlier, Hale had been in Samoa where 
he learned that the largest island was called Savai’l, a fact little known at 
that time outside Samoa itself. He then hit on the idea that the name 
Savai’i and its variants might be a key to the mystery of Polynesian migra- 
tions. The idea grew in discussions with the missionary John Williams 
whose book, A Narrative of Missionary Enterprises, had just been 
published. Hale had learned from the book that the people of Rarotonga 
believed that they were partly descended from immigrants from Samoa, 
and that those of Aitutaki, in the same group, claimed that their ancestors 
had come from Avaiki. This reminded him of a tradition of the Mar- 
quesas Islands where the people spoke of a place called Havaiki. It also 
called to mind ‘the Hawai’i of the Sandwich Islands’. Comparing these 
names, Hale realised that they were the ‘precise forms’ that the Savai’1 of 
Samoa would assume when the sound changes of the various Polynesian 
languages were taken into account; and he reasoned that by following this 
clue, ‘the different tribes of Polynesia might be referred back to their 
original site’. 

On reaching the Bay of Islands, Hale made it his business to inquire 
into Hawkesworth’s ‘Heawije’ and he soon learned of a ‘traditionary 
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belief’ that the Maori had come from Hawaiki, a country to the east. They 
had arrived in four canoes called Tahi-nui (or Tainui), Te Arawa, Horouta 
and Takitumu . Their occupants had settled respectively at Kawhia on the 
west coast; at Maketu, near East Cape; at Turanga on Poverty Bay; and at 
Ahuriri near the eastern entrance to Cook Strait. Hale was also told 
various other stories about a party that had arrived from Hawaiki at a 
‘very late date’, bringing the kumara, or sweet potato. Although he could 
not be sure which of these traditions were correct, he concluded that a 
fleet of large canoes had been sailing from Savai’i to Tonga when a gale in 
the direction of the south-east trade winds struck them. To avoid being 
driven towards Fiji, they had had to ‘lie up to the south-west’, and, in this 
way, they were carried into the zone of westerly winds south of the tropics, 
and finally brought to New Zealand. Hale was thus the first to suggest 
that the Maori had reached New Zealand as a fleet—an idea that was to 
grow marvellously during the next century or so. 

Meanwhile, in 1842, James Hamlin, a missionary at Orua Bay, 40 km 
south of Auckland, published another version of the Maori canoe tradi- 
tions. It corroborated some of the details Hale had collected and added 
others. Like Hale, Hamlin spoke of four canoes. Of these, the Tainui and 
Arawa were the same. But two were different—Matatua and 
Kurawhaupo. Hamlin said his informants did not know how many 
generations had passed since their arrival, but the migration was widely 
believed to have been fairly recent. The Tainui was said to have first 
touched at East Cape, after which it skirted the coast northward, rounded 
North Cape, and was finally pulled ashore at Kawhia where its remains, 
turned to stone, could still be seen. 

Other traditions published in 1842 by the Rev. W.R. Wade, a mis- 
sionary in New Zealand for the preceding eight years, claimed that the 
Tainui was commanded by one, Hoturoa, and that it had brought the 
Sweet potato, taro, karaka and gourd to New Zealand. After landing at 
Kawhia, the Tainui’s crew had multiplied rapidly so that at that time their 
descendants were to be found as far afield as Mokau, Taupo, Rotorua, 
Hauraki and Manukau. Wade said that other stories about the Tainui 
varied in detail, but all the leading points could be traced back to ‘one 
original prevalent tradition’. 

In 1843, Ernest Dieffenbach said in his book Travels in New Zealand 
tha the Maori ancestors had arrived from Hawaiki in three canoes— 
Arawa, Tainui and Matatua, and he, too, added the detail that the Tainui’s 
petrified remains could still be seen at Kawhia. In April of the same year, 
Edward Shortland, Protector of Aborigines, collected information on the 
same three canoes while inquiring into the ownership of land. It was in- 
corporated into his book Traditions and Superstitions of the New 
Zealanders, first published in 1854. The ‘present race’ of New 
Zealanders, Shortland said, had come from Hawaiki lying to the north or 
northeast, and no other sources that might have ‘contributed to the 
colonisation of New Zealand’ were spoken of among the native in- 
habitants. The Tainui and Arawa were ‘the two most celebrated canoes.’ 
But several others, including the Mata-atua, had ‘touched at different 
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places on the coast’. All seemed to have belonged to the same migration 
or to ‘successive migrations at nearly the same dates’. 

In filling in details, Shortland recounted a story that was remarkably 
similar to one relating to Hiro which J.M. Orsmond recorded on Ra’iatea 
in 1818, but which was then unpublished. The Tainui, Shortland said, had 
been built by a skilful canoe-builder called Rata who had killed a child 
called Kowhitinui by asking him to put a noose over his head. He had 
buried his body in a heap of wood chips. According to Shortland, the 
Tainui had reached New Zealand at Whangaparaoa in the Bay of Plenty. 
After coasting northward, the vessel was dragged across the narrow 
isthmus near Auckland and then sailed to Kawhia. More than twenty-five 
Waikato tribes and several of the Hauraki district claimed to be descen- 
dants of her crew. Others making the same claim were the Ngatiraukawa 
and Ngatitoa, which had recently migrated to Cook Strait under Te 
Rauparaha. The Ngatiwhatua, a northern tribe, was also thought to be of 
Tainui origin. 

Shortland thought it would be ‘an enquiry of some interest’ to deter- 
mine where Hawaiki was situated. But it was left to Arthur S. Thomson, 
an Army surgeon, to put forward the first new ideas on this subject since 
Hale’s notion of a blown-away fleet from Savai’i. In a book published in 
1859, Thomson said that although Savai’i was the original Maori 
homeland, the island from which they actually reached New Zealand was 
Rarotonga. He based this conclusion on what he believed were impor- 
tant clues in a couple of Maori traditions published by Sir George Grey 
and also a statement in Williams’ Missionary Enterprises. In addition, 
Thomson used two Maori genealogies as a basis for calculating the date 
of their arrival in New Zealand. The genealogies indicated that about 
twenty generations had passed since the migration. Having established 
that Britain had had thirty-five sovereigns in the 771 years from William 
the Conqueror to William IV, Thomson fixed the length of a Maori 
generation at 22 1/35 years, multiplied this figure by twenty, and so fixed 
on 1419 A.D. as the date of the coming of the Maori. It corresponded, he 
said, with the date of the arrival of the gipsies in Europe. 

Thomson’s view that Rarotonga was Hawaiki was accepted as sound 
by several subsequent writers, and some even took his arrival date 
seriously. However, the French ethnologist A. de Quatrefages pointed 
out that the date could equally have been fixed at 807, 1109 and 1457 A.D. 
if Thomson had used French regal history or other such criteria as the 
basis for his calculations. 

Meanwhile, Europeans were flocking into New Zealand as settlers 
and were gradually pushing into Tainui territory on the western side of 
the North Island. This produced many squabbles over land and eventual- 
ly led to armed confict which lasted for several years. One of the conse- 
quences was that Europeans who had settled in some of the more remote 
parts of the country were forced to retreat to the safety of the larger 
European settlements. Another was that there was a temporary halt in 
European inquiries into the ‘whence of the Maori’, as the subject was fre- 
quently called. However, once conditions again became normal, interest 
in that and kindred subjects was revived with even greater enthusiasm. By 
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1892, there were enough people with such interests to form a Polynesian 
Society, whose aim was ‘to promote the study of the anthropology, ethnol- 
ogy, philology, history and antiquities of the Polynesians and other related 
peoples’. The society’s leading light was S. Percy Smith who edited its 
journal, the Journal of the Polynesian Society, until his death in 1922. His 
findings on the ‘whence of the Maori’ were to dominate thinking on New 
Zealand prehistory for two generations. 

Born in England in 1840, Smith arrived in New Zealand at the age of 
ten and, four years later, joined the Survey Department as a cadet. Over 
the next thirty-five years, he worked his way to the headship of his depart- 
ment, came into close contact with many Maori people, and became a 
fluent Maori speaker. In 1891, he wrote a paper entitled “Notes on the 
geographical knowledge of the Polynesians’, his first inquiry into Maori 
origins. The paper attempted to identify nearly forty place names outside 
New Zealand that Smith believed were known to the Maori by tradition. 
It revealed an encyclopedic knowledge of the literature of Polynesia, 
whether in English or French. 

Smith’s first fifteen place names included Hawaiki, Rangiatea, 
Wawau, Wawauatea and Arowhena, all of which, in his view, were in the 
Society Islands. He said that although Hawaiki was the place from which 
all Polynesians had originated in the distant past, the ‘particular Hawaiki’ 
from which the Maori had come was Ra’iatea, whose ancient name was 
Havai’i. It was to that island that the Rarotongans also traced their origin 
in part. Smith gave various reasons for linking the Rangiatea of Maori 
tradition with the Ra’iatea of the Society Islands, and showed that Wawau 
or Wawauatea were old names for Borabora. As for Arowhena, this was 
described as a mountain in Maori legends relating to Uenuku and was un- 
doubtedly a reference to Tahiti’s highest mountain, Orofena or Orohena. 
All these names could be identified with the ‘greatest amount of prob- 
ability’ and seemed to show that the Maori had come from a place ‘not 
previously hinted at’ in the debate on their origins. Smith added that, in 
his view, the Maori had reached New Zealand long after the country was 
first settled; but the people who preceded them were ‘of the same 
Polynesian race, speaking the same language and having the same 
customs’, although inferior mentally and physically. The two groups had 
merged in New Zealand. The Maori migration had probably occurred 
about 1430 A.D. This estimate, Smith said, was based on the fact that 
numerous Maori genealogies to 1850 had a mean length of twenty-one 
generations, and each generation was reckoned at twenty years. 

A significant feature of Smith’s paper was his claim that the 
Hawaiian Islands, Cook Islands and New Zealand were the only places in 
Polynesia where the ancient lore had been preserved. In other islands, he 
said, knowledge formerly possessed by the Polynesian priests and chiefs 
had already been lost because Europeans had not troubled to record it. 
In the specific case of the Society Islands, less was known of the ancient 
chants, traditions and poetry than in many other islands. Indeed, the 
material was limited to a few brief references in the works of Ellis, 
Moerenhout, de Bovis and others. However, Smith’s remarks on this 
matter were, in fact, quite wrong. As he himself was soon to discover, a 
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vast mass of Society Islands lore had been recorded by the missionary 
Orsmond and this was still in the possession of his Tahiti-born grand- 
daughter, Teuira Henry, then living in Honolulu. How Smith learned this 
is a Curious story in itself. Suffice it to say here that on doing so, Smith 
persuaded Henry to become a founder member of the Polynesian Society 
and to contribute articles to the society’s journal. 

Some of Henry’s articles, based on her grandfather’s papers, added 
weight to Smith’s theory that the Maori had reached New Zealand from 
the Society Islands. But such support was also forthcoming from other 
quarters. An example, published in the first issue of the Journal of the 
Polynesian Society in April 1892, was a genealogy of the chiefly Pa family 
of Rarotonga, with accompanying notes. The material had been written 
down in 1851 and had been translated and submitted for publication by a 
Rarotonga resident, Henry Nicholas. It revealed, among other things, 
that the h-less Rarotongan chiefs traced their ancestors back to Avaiki, 
and that one of their ancestors was the celebrated voyager Iro, otherwise 
known as Hiro and Whiro. In an introduction, Smith pointed out that 
several names preceding that of Iro in the genealogy were also found in 
the genealogies of Ra’iatea and New Zealand. 

A year later, Teuira Henry sent Smith a genealogy of the chiefly 
Pomare family of the Society Islands which Orsmond had copied from a 
Tahitian source in 1846. Although Quatrefages had already published 
this in 1866, Smith took the opportunity to publish it again with five par- 
tial genealogies from New Zealand and part of the Pa genealogy from 
Rarotonga to demonstrate the similarities he had previously mentioned. 
He did not state the source of his five New Zealand genealogies. But it is 
now known that one of them—of the Ngapuhi tribe—had been com- 
mitted to paper in 1849. Extracts from three of the genealogies, given 
below, illustrate the points that Smith wished to make: 


Society Islands (1846) Rarotonga (1851) Ngapuhi (1849) 


Rai-e-mate Te-ariki-tapu-tuku = Papa-tahuri-ake 
Moe-iti-iti Moe-iti-iti Mo-uri-uri 
Moe-te-re’a-re’a Moe-reka-reka Mo-reka-reka 
Moe-metua | 
Moe-te-ra-uri Moe-te-ra-uri 
iro Iro Whiro 


Despite discrepancies in the genealogies, Smith estimated that 
Hiro/lro/Whiro had flourished some twenty-two or twenty-three genera- 
tions before 1850. By allowing twenty years for a generation, this placed 
his birth about four and a half centuries earlier, or in about 1400. Smith 
therefore estimated that the Maori migration to New Zealand was some 
time after that date. 

In 1894, Smith published a chant from Teuira Henry entitled ‘The 
birth of new lands after the creation of Havai’i (Ra’iatea)’ which 
Orsmond had recorded from the lips of two Ra’iatean scholars in 1818. 
References in the chant to Havai’i and Vavau corroborated Smith’s 
hypothesis that they were the ancient names of Ra’iatea and Borabora. In 
addition, some supplementary notes provided by Henry, based on her 
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grandfather’s material, revealed for the first time that Ra’iatea’s near 
neighbour, Taha’a, which is enclosed by the same reef, was known an- 
ciently as ’Uporu. 

Had Smith been as alert as he usually was to similarities in place 
names, he might well have drawn a conclusion from Henry’s new informa- 
tion that now seems obvious—namely, that, at some time in the prehis- 
toric past, people from Vavau (Tonga) and the two Samoan islands now 
known as Savai’i and "Upolu had reached the Society Islands and had 
given those names to the landfalls they made there. However, the 
simplicity of this conclusion escaped him and never afterwards occurred 
to him. The result was that for the rest of his days as editor of the Journal 
of the Polynesian Society, he frequently identified the Vavau and *Uporu 
(or Kuporu) of Eastern Polynesian traditions as the Vava’u and “Upolu of 
Western Polynesia rather than as Borabora and Taha’a. By doing this, he 
was apt to credit the ancient Polynesians with voyages over immense dis- 
tances when the texts of the traditions called for nothing out of the ordi- 
nary. For example, in a voyage from, say, Vavau to Havai’i (Ra’latea), the 
distance is some 2,000 km if Vavau is thought of as part of the Tonga 
group. But it is little more than 20 km if Vavau is identified as Borabora. 
Through confusing issues of this kind, Smith developed exaggerated ideas 
about the navigational prowess of the ancient Polynesians, which later in- 
fected the outlook of almost every scholar in his field. 

Meanwhile, despite support from Teuira Henry and others, Smith 
was still not satisfied that the immediate origin of the Maori had been set- 
tled. So, in 1897, he went on a six-month tour of the Cook Islands, Society 
Islands, Hawaii, Samoa and Tonga in the hope of gathering further 
evidence. What he gleaned on this voyage strengthened his earlier con- 
clusions, he thought; and, in 1898-99, he published a three-part 
monograph in the Journal of the Polynesian Society entitled ‘Hawaiki: the 
Whence of the Maori: being an introduction to Rarotonga history’. The 
monograph was a remarkable compendium of traditional, linguistic, 
genealogical, botanical, ornithological, historical and other information. 
New evidence to support Smith’s claim that Ra’iatea was Hawaiki in- 
cluded the fact that after Te Rauparaha had led a Maori migration from 
Kawhia to Cook Strait about 1821, his people had built a church at Otaki 
which they had called Rangiatea in remembrance of their homeland. 
Those same people, Smith said, had a saying: ‘He kakano i ruiruia mai 
Rangiatea’, which meant ‘We are seed scattered hither from Ra’iatea’. 
Another novelty in the monograph was that Smith now gave twenty-five 
years as the average length of a Polynesian generation, and so fixed on 
1350 A.D. as the approximate date of the migration from Hawaiki. 

Smith, however, was not content to demonstrate the connection be- 
tween Ra’iatea, Rarotonga and New Zealand that had long preoccupied 
him. Having convinced himself that, as navigators, the Polynesians were 
‘far before any nation of antiquity’, and that their navigational feats made 
those of the Phoenicians, Arabs and Chinese sink into insignificance, he 
boldly reconstructed the whole of Polynesia’s prehistoric past as he saw it. 
His reconstruction was mainly based on a liberal—sometimes clearly mis- 
taken—interpretation of oral traditions and on many fancied resemblan- 
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ces between place names. It ignored such practical considerations as 
prevailing winds, distances between islands, logistics, and the impos- 
sibility of fixing one’s position at sea without instruments. It portrayed the 
Polynesians as a race of Stone Age supermen who criss-crossed the 
Pacific on voyages of thousands of kilometres over scores of generations. 
Ultimately, it traced them back to the Gangetic basin of India. 

Smith’s three-part monograph was republished in book form in 
1898. A second revised edition appeared in 1904, a third in 1910, and a 
fourth in 1921. Although much of the evidence for his theories in general 
was flimsy and he, himself, admitted that his case for an Indian connec- 
tion was weak, his book became the standard authority on Polynesian 
migrations, especially the Maori migration to New Zealand. It was more 
widely read and more often quoted than any other book on the Pacific of 
its time. Over the years, Smith’s estimated date of 1350 for the voyage to 
New Zealand acquired the aura of a scientifically-attested and thorough- 
ly-documented fact. In New Zealand, it was taught in schools, incor- 
porated into other reference books, engraved in the brass and stone of 
public monuments, and frequently referred to in Maori ceremonies. No 
one remembered that Smith had previously fixed on 1430 as the ap- 
proximate date of the migration, or that Quatrefages, using much the 
same evidence, had shown how dates of 807, 1109 or 1457 could be ar- 
rived at. 

In the various revisions of his book, Smith included some additional 
material to support his deduction that Ra’iatea was Hawaiki. But there 
was much that he neglected. For example, although he had pointed out 
that Hiro/Iro/Whiro was a common ancestor of the Society Islanders, 
Rarotongans and Maori, he made no use of most of the supplementary 
material on this celebrated figure that appeared in articles in the Journal 
of the Polynesian Society during his editorship. One such article, ‘The 
Aitutaki version of the story of Iro’, by J.T. Large, was published in 1904. 
Others, by Stephen Savage, concerning Iro in Rarotonga, appeared in 
1916-17. All of these included traditions about Hiro’s life in the Society 
Islands that had never been published in Society Islands sources nor in 
New Zealand. The principal theme was Hiro’s conflict with a chief called 
Puna, and of a war that he and his followers had fought with the ‘Ati Puna, 
or Puna clan. In the Aitutaki tradition, Hiro, in a fit of anger over asper- 
sions on his virility, was said to have murdered his wife Vai-tu-Marie after 
snaring her hand while building a canoe. He had later buried her body 
under the centre skid supporting the canoe. In the Rarotongan tradition, 
the body was said to have been hidden in a heap of wood chips dubbed 
from the canoe—a detail also recorded in Shortland’s story about Rata 
and in Orsmond’s about Hiro on Ra’ iatea. 

Yet another version of the murder attributed to Hiro was given in 
the Journal of the Polynesian Society for April 1922, the last issue that 
Smith edited before he died. Its author was Elsdon Best. The article was 
notable in that it claimed for the first time that Hiro, or Whiro. had 
reached New Zealand. Characteristically, Smith prefaced it with a note: 
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A few years ago considerable interest was taken in the Maori and 
Polynesian hero, Whiro...But little was known as to whether he ever 
came to New Zealand, though some tribes trace descent from him, 
especially the people of Wanganui...As he was a great voyager, there 
is nothing improbable in his having...visited, or finally settled in New 
Zealand. 


In the article itself, Best stated that he had obtained his account of 
Whiro’s adventures from a Maori of Wairarapa. The account claimed 
that Whiro had been one of the first settlers inland from Wanganui. 
However, most of the article was about Whiro’s life before arriving in 
New Zealand. Inevitably, there was a version of the murder story—the 
victim, this time, being a child. In the end, Whiro was said to have 
voyaged across ‘the great ocean expanse’ and to have landed on the east- 
ern side of Oakura, 11 km south of New Plymouth. From there, he mar- 
ched inland to Tuhua, the range on the western side of Lake Taupo; then 
to Mangaia and Makirikiri (two branches of the Wanganui River); and 
finally to Karioi-o-Whiro. Having noted the excellence of the land, Whiro 
married a Taranaki woman, Tai-te-ariki, moved inland to Wanganui and 
settled. 

In an editorial footnote, Smith pointed out that, according to 
Rarotongan tradition, Tai-te-ariki was the name of Whiro’s son, not his 
wife. It was also the name of a chief of the Patea district of Taranaki who 
had died a few years previously, and of a descendant of that chief then 
living near New Plymouth. In the following issue, Major Large, author of 
‘The Aitutaki version of the story of Iro’, also pointed out that whereas 
Best had told of Whiro’s connection with the West Coast of New 
Zealand’s North Island, he was ‘equally well known as a great ancestor on 
the East Coast’. The Ngatiporou tribe, for example, looked on him as 
their progenitor... 

It will be gathered from all this that at Smith’s death, there was a 
substantial body of traditional and genealogical information in print that 
linked Hiro with the Society Islands, Rarotonga, Aitutaki and New 
Zealand. Although there were many discrepant details, and although 
Smith had muddled some of the material with his erroneous identifica- 
tions of place names, the message for his contemporaries was loud and 
clear: Hawaiki, the ancient homeland of the Maori, was Ra’iatea. It was 
a message that became even more insistent with the publication of the 
voluminous Orsmond material in Teuira Henry’s Ancient Tahiti in 1928. 

Peter Buck, the talented part-Maori, otherwise known as Te Rangi 
Hiroa, was one New Zealander who got Smith’s message loud and clear. 
In 1929, while carrying out ethnological field work in Eastern Polynesia 
for the Bishop Museum of Honolulu, Buck had the opportunity to visit 
Ra’iatea. He was so moved, he recalled later, that he felt he ‘should 
reverently pick up some of the sacred soil of Havai’i’ from the first 
footprint he made on stepping ashore there. Not surprisingly, Ra’iatea 
figured prominently in Buck’s popular book Vikings of the Sunrise (New 
York 1938) whose aim was ‘to make known to the general public some of 
the romance associated with the settlement of Polynesia by a stone age 
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people who deserve to rank among the world’s great navigators’. To 
Buck at that time, Ra’iatea was not only the island from which the Tainui 
and other canoes had reached New Zealand, it was the dispersal point 
from which the whole of Eastern Polynesia had been settled. 

Buck was to modify his views slightly during the next few years. In 
1949, when he published his second popular book, The Coming of the 
Maori, he still maintained that Ra’iatea was Hawaiki, but he now thought 
that the Maori might also have included Tahiti and Rarotonga under that 
name. On the other hand, he had no doubt that the Maori had left for 
New Zealand in a great fleet and that 1350 was the approximate date of 
their voyage. 


The great migration (heke) from Hawaiki is the most famous event 
in Maori history [he wrote] because all the tribes trace their aris- 
tocratic lineage back to the chiefs of the voyaging canoes which took 
part...It was not until 142 years later that Columbus, with the aid of 
the compass, groped his way across the Atlantic on a western route 
to far Cathay and found his course interrupted by the West Indies... 


The Coming of the Maori was a splendid summary of everything then 
known and believed about the Maori. It included a chapter about the 
predecessors of the ‘Fleet? Maori—the tangata whenua or moa-hunters: it 
gave the gist of the traditions relating to seven canoes which were ‘so well 
known’ that there was ‘little doubt about them’: it had chapters on the 
physical attributes of the Maori and on their language. However, most of 
the book was about Maori material culture, their social organisation and 
religion. One especially puzzling comment, considering Buck’s belief on 
the whereabouts of Hawaiki, concerned the Maori language. ‘With 
regard to the Maori dialect’, he wrote, ‘my own practical experience in the 
field is that it has greater affinity with the dialects of Manihiki-Rakahan- 
ga [two northern outliers of the Cook group], the Tuamotu, and Man- 
gareva than with those of the Cook and Society Islands and that it has still 
less affinity with Samoan and Tongan’. 

In the year after Buck’s book appeared, Roger Duff, a prehistorian, 
published The Moa-hunter Period of New Zealand Culture, the first full- 
length study of the country’s earliest human inhabitants. The name moa- 
hunters had been applied to these people in the 1870s because 
archaeological evidence had revealed that they had found New Zealand 
inhabited by a huge ostrich-like bird, known in historial times as moa, 
which they had hunted for food and finally exterminated. In Duff’s view, 
these people had reached New Zealand at least 500 years before the 
‘Fleet’ Maori, i.e. about 850 A.D. Evidence of their activities, Duff said, 
was to be found at numerous burial sites, particularly in the South Island, 
where moa and human bones occurred together. Distinct differences 
could be detected between their culture and that of the later-arriving 
‘Fleet’? Maori. 

Duff’s book was the last major work to espouse the view that there 
ever was a Maori fleet or that ancient Polynesians had reached New 
Zealand as a result of planned voyages. In 1956, Duff’s countryman 
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Andrew Sharp powerfully attacked both concepts in an iconoclastic 
monograph, Ancient Voyagers in the Pacific. Sharp insisted that the no- 
tion that New Zealand or any other part of Oceania had been settled as a 
result of planned voyages without instruments over more than a few 
hundred kilometres was a ‘unanimously expounded myth’. The truth was, 
he said, that the settlers of some islands were castaways who were ac- 
cidentally driven from one island to another in storms. Others were ex- 
iles, who, having taken to the sea, or having been forced out, were 
‘conveyed to other islands on one-way voyages in which precise naviga- 
tion played no part’. Sharp further contended that in pre-European 
times, no Pacific Islanders maintained deliberate contact between any iS- 
lands more than 500 km apart. Most of their planned voyages were much 
shorter. ‘The limit of effective navigability’, he wrote, ‘was the distance 
that could be achieved in off-shore voyages of several days between is- 
lands where the conditions of wind and current were convenient for such 
journeys’. 

As Rarotonga is about 1,000 km southwest of Ra’iatea, while New 
Zealand is some 2,500 km southwest of Rarotonga, Sharp was aware that 
the traditions and genealogies referring to Hiro/Iro/Whiro seemed to 
contradict his theory of accidental voyages. To admit that Hiro had ever 
done what the traditions and genealogies appeared to Suggest was to 
admit that there were exceptions to his theory. Yet to deny it made it 
necessary to explain away a large body of evidence that clearly linked 
Hiro with all three places. In the event, Sharp argued, lamely, that Hiro’s 
presence in the traditions and genealogies of several widely separated is- 
lands merely proved that the islanders were of common stock with a com- 
mon body of traditions before parting. He claimed also that Pacific 
Islands traditions recorded at the time of first European contact or which 
contained internal evidence that they dated from pre-European times 
were so few that they could be recounted in a few pages. It followed, 
Sharp implied, that all other traditions were unreliable as evidence on the 
pre-contact past. He also made these points: 


1. The exclusive identification of the Maori Rangiatea with Ra’iatea 
of the Society Islands rested on the assumption that it could not have 
been anywhere else. 

2. Place names known to the Maori by tradition such as Hawaiki, 
Tawhiti and Wawau ‘could have come from anywhere in Eastern 
Polynesia, including the Cooks’. 

3. There was no necessity to look any further afield than the Cook 
Islands for the immediate origin of every recognisable New Zealand 
traditional name or tradition of origin. 

4. The only light that linguistic evidence threw on the immediate 
origin of the New Zealanders was that they were predominantly 
Eastern Polynesians. 


Having explained away the difficulties posed by Hiro/lro/Whiro in 


this way—without actually producing any evidence to support his claims, 
Sharp asserted that there was no evidence to support the view that the 
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Maori of the contact period had reached New Zealand later than the 
moa-hunters. No cultural items necessarily deriving from a supposed 
later phase of migration could be traced, he said. In fact, there was suffi- 
cient evidence to show that the moa-hunter period as a whole was essen- 
tially the first period in the ‘slow and progressive evolution of the Maori 
culture of later times.’ In other words, Sharp proposed that the whole of 
New Zealand prehistory could be explained by the arrival of a single 
canoe-load of accidental voyagers from the Cook Islands. 

The publication of Sharp’s thesis provoked much lively and often 
bitter debate at the time. As the prehistorian Jack Golson has said, the 
thesis not only called into question the historical veracity of the epic nar- 
ratives of voyaging and discovery told in Polynesian oral traditions, it 
challenged the conclusions that many earlier scholars had drawn from 
them. The result was that Sharp found himself at odds both with the in- 
habitants of the world of scholarship and with members of the New 
Zealand public, for some of whom skepticism as to the literal truth of 
Polynesian traditions was ‘a slur on their Maori co-citizens and a near- 
personal affront’. In the face of the controversy, Sharp spiritedly 
defended his position in articies and public lectures; and, in 1963, he 
replied to his critics in another book, Ancient Voyagers in Polynesia. He 
now admitted that more than one group of settlers might have reached 
New Zealand prehistorically. But, he said, any people arriving after the 
‘formative settlers’ had spread through the country could not have in- 
itiated any major changes in the language or culture, although they could 
have introduced one or more useful plants and ‘an adze or two of exotic 
type’. The later Maori, Sharp insisted, were descendants of the moa- 
hunters, and Maori culture at the time of European contact had evolved 
from moa-hunter culture. 

Despite the initial opposition to his theories, the overall effect of 
Sharp’s work was to make scholars much more cautious about the or- 
thodoxies that had grown up with S. Percy Smith and his contemporaries. 
Thus, on the one hand, a climate of skepticism developed over the naviga- 
tional prowess of the prehistoric Polynesians. On the other, belief that 
the Maori had reached New Zealand in a great fleet about 1350 A.D. 
came to seem as quaint and old-fashioned as the flat-earth theory or the 
story of Adam and Eve. The consequence was that scholars such as 
Smith who had spent their lives gathering and interpreting Polynesian 
traditions and genealogies came to be looked on as a band of foolish and 
credulous men whose writings were no longer worthy of serious con- 
sideration. 

In a joint article in 1962, the prehistorians Golson and Peter Gather- 
cole said it was becoming increasingly obvious that the traditional inter- 
pretation of New Zealand prehistory was ‘open to objection on a number 
of counts’. It was, after all, largely Smith’s reconstruction of a con- 
siderable body of traditional data, using ‘principals of selection and 
canons of interpretation [that] called for the most critical assessment’. 
Yet traditionalists and archaeologists would probably agree that New 
Zealand prehistory was cast in a ‘wholly eastern Polynesian mould’, al- 
though there was, in reality, no sharp distinction between the culture of 
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the moa-hunters and the Maori of contact times. Had some of the traits 
that distinguished the Maori from the moa-hunter been ‘foreign to the 
Polynesian world’, then that fact would be obvious and could only be ex- 
plained in terms of a second settlement. This, however, was not so. In 
fact, it was possible to arrange the adzes from New Zealand collections 
into sequences which exhibited a logical development from the gripped 
quadrangular form of the moa-hunter to the gripless quadrangular adze 
of the modern Maori. On the other hand, some of the apparently distin- 
guishing elements in Maori culture had parallels or even prototypes in 
Polynesia, and their absence from moa-hunter sites might simply be the 
result of inadequate archaeological exploration. 

With the prehistorians having added their weight to the skepticism 
of Sharp on the bipartite nature of New Zealand’s prehistory, the time 
was ripe for other scholars to re-examine the extensive body of voyaging 
traditions that had become part of its folklore. David Simmons, the prin- 
cipal investigator in this field, concluded in his book The Great New 
Zealand Myth, of 1976, that there was no evidence that the pre-contact 
Maori had ever had traditions of a great fleet that had brought their an- 
cestors to New Zealand. The fleet concept was, in fact, a European inter- 
pretation of their traditions which many Maori had come to believe 
themselves. All of the voyaging traditions could be explained in terms of 
migrations within New Zealand, Simmons said. As for Hawaiki, it was 
merely a place in New Zealand’s Northland. 

Several later writers on Maori tradition either agreed with Simmons 
on the whereabouts of Hawaiki or dematerialised it altogether. One of 
the latter, Margaret Orbell, said in a review of Simmons’ book—and later 
in a book of her own—that Hawaiki was not a real place at all. It was 
merely a mythical or paradisial land like the Garden of Eden, unreal but 
of great importance in Maori religion. The historian M.P.K. Sorrenson 
said in his book Maori Origins and Migrations that he was inclined to agree 
with her. 

Interestingly, neither Simmons nor Orbell nor Sorrenson considered 
any of the external, non-Maori evidence that had led Smith to conclude 
that Hawaiki was Ra’iatea. For them, the quest for Hawaiki had become 
an exercise in national self-contemplation. However, there was good 
reason for them to feel secure in their opinions. In 1973, a team of 
scholars had published the results of a computer simulation to discover 
the migration routes of the ancient Polynesians, and this had shown that 
no one could have accidentally drifted from tropical Polynesia to New 
Zealand in known weather conditions. So Sharp’s accidental voyages 
theory seemed to have a serious flaw in it, too... 

In summary, after two centuries of inquiry, the problem of who the 
Maori were, where they had come from, and how they had reached New 
Zealand had turned full circle. It had got precisely nowhere. Fortuitous- 
ly, it was at the very time that Hawaiki had virtually lost its status as the 
Maori homeland—at least among academics—that Captain Maureau 
and his associates recovered the last of the four cannon of Amanu, and so 
provided some new ingredients for the debate on the who, the whence 
and the how of the Maori. 
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IN an introduction to his Complete English-Maori Dictionary published in 
1981, the New Zealand linguist Bruce Biggs predicted that by the year 
2030 A.D. Maori would have ceased to exist as a living language. In the 
early years of this century, he said, virtually all Maori spoke that language, 
and even as late as 1950 more than half of the Maori children in Maori 
schools either spoke it or understood it. However, because of massive 
Maori migration from the rural areas and because even those who 
remained behind were exposed to the influence of English through radio 
and television programmes, the speaking of Maori had fallen off at a 
rapid rate. At the beginning of the 1980s, fewer than five per cent of 
Maori children could speak Maori. This would mean, inevitably, that 
within fifty years there would be few Maori speakers among the parents of 
that time, and, as a result, their children would learn only English as their 
mother tongue. 

If Maori does, in fact, become a dead language by 2030 or there- 
abouts, it seems safe to say that, for a time, at least, a few relics of its 
former self will remain in the English that supersedes it. Such terms as pa 
(fortified site), marae (meeting place) and moko (facial tattooing) will 
continue to be needed to describe aspects of Maori culture still evident in 
museums and in the countryside. However, if a linguist from Mars should 
happen to come to New Zealand at that time and should try to 
reconstruct the country’s recent linguistic history from what he can then 
hear, he will be hard-pressed to divine that a Polynesian language was 
once spoken there-—unless he is unusually sensitive to the value of verbal 
fossils such as pa, marae and moko. 

Apart from Edward Tregear, who published his monumental The 
Maori-Polynesian Comparative Dictionary in 1891, New Zealand linguists 
have not paid much attention to the possibility that Maori itself might well 
contain a few verbal fossils that would tell something important about 
their country’s prehistory. Tregear, for his part, lived too soon to be able 
to deduce anything significant from the mass of data that he assembled. 
Neither the study of linguistics nor knowledge of the Oceanic languages 
generally was sufficiently advanced for him to be able to see the wood for 
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the trees. Since his time, despite giant strides in both areas, the linguists 
have generally been content to say that Maori may be classified as a mem- 
ber of the Eastern Polynesian sub-group of Polynesian languages, and 
that it belongs, specifically, to a Tahitic sub-set whose other members are 
Tahitian, Tuamotuan and Cook Islands Maori (also called Rarotongan). 
However, it has long been known that Maori is actually a series of distinct 
dialects. So there is good reason to believe, a priori, that those dialects 
might have come into being through several migrations from the outside 
world, as in England where migrations from Denmark, Norway and the 
Netherlands in times long past have left their distinctive marks. 

The existence of dialectal differences in the Maori speech of the 
North Island was first noted in print by an Anglican missionary, Robert 
Maunsell. He arrived in New Zealand in 1838 and was initially stationed 
in the Waikato district. In 1842, in an introduction to his Grammar of the 
New Zealand Language, Maunsell claimed that there were no less than 
seven ‘leading dialects’, all of which were ‘more or less distinguished from 
the other’. Whether the differences were due to different migrations 
from different islands or to developments within New Zealand was a 
problem ‘as yet buried in darkness’, he said. However, ever since hearing 
of the ‘different condition and habits of the people’ of the East Cape and 
Waikato, his own opinion had been that multiple migration would prove 
to be the explanation for it. The area around Lake Taupo in the centre of 
the island where the ‘two parties’ had met in moving inland from the coast 
presented ‘remarkable diversity’ in the speech of its eastern and western 
banks. On the eastern side, the dialect corresponded closely with that of 
Rotorua, four days’ journey by land to the northeast; on the northwestern 
side, the language was remarkably similar to that spoken in Waikato. 
Maunsell’s seven leading dialects and dialect areas were: 

1. Rarawa, spoken north of Kaitaia in what is now Northland. 

2. Ngapuhi, spoken from Kaitaia southward to Kaipara on the west 
coast and to Point Rodney on the east coast, taking in the Bay of Islands. 

3. Waikato, spoken from Kaipara southward to Mokau on the west 
coast (taking in Kawhia), and from Point Rodney southward to Tauranga 
in the Bay of Plenty. 

4. The Bay of Plenty dialect. 

5. The dialect of the East Cape and its neighbourhood, including 
Rotorua. 

6. The dialect of the ‘line of coast’ between Wanganui and Wel- 
lington. 

7. The [Taranaki] dialect spoken between Wanganui and Mokau. 

Maunsell stated that all seven dialects bore a ‘remarkable radical 
affinity’ to each other and that the grammar of any one of them would give 
‘a great insight into the texture of all’. On the other hand, many words 
could be found in one dialect that were unknown in others. However, the 
Waikato dialect was ‘very generally known’ in most of the North Island, 
and, according to Maunsell, its sphere of influence had recently been ex- 
tending. He wrote: 

[The Waikato dialect] has deeply tinctured that of Taupo, and is 
well-known at Tauranga and the Bay of Plenty, and has been carried 
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to the summits of Taranaki by the multitudes whom its fierce war- 
riors once dragged from thence in slavery...Ngapuhi to the northward 
are well acquainted with it, from the number of slaves who had been 
fetched from thence by the warrior Hongi; and a little before his time 
it was carried to the neighbourhood of Port Nicholson [i.e. Wel- 
lington] by two large and distinct migrations—one by N¢gatitoa, who 
were the original possessors of Kawhia: another by Ngatiraukawa, 
who formerly occupied Maungatautari, and as far as Taupo. 

A colleague of Maunsell, William Williams, who arrived in New 
Zealand in 1824 and published a Dictionary of the New Zealand Language 
in 1844, was another to note the dialectal diversity of the North Island, 
He collected information on six dialects which he called: Rarawa, 
Ngapuhi, Waikato, Tauranga, East Cape and Ngatitoa. In both the first 
edition of his dictionary and in a second published in 1852, words peculiar 
to the particular dialects were so indicated. The unmarked words, Wil- 
liams said, were either peculiar to Ngapuhi or ‘common to most of the 
tribes’, 

Williams’ practice of indicating dialectal differences was not con- 
tinued by later lexicographers of Maori. So most present-day New 
Zealanders are probably unaware that the contents of current Maori dic- 
tionaries are not necessarily the common heritage of all Maori people but 
the combined heritage of a number of distinct linguistic groups. 
However, some of the distinctions between one group and another have 
certainly been broken down since missionary times. This has mainly oc- 
curred through the publication of Bible translations and other religious 
works in what is thought of as ‘standard Maori’, namely the Waikato 
dialect of the Auckland region. Even so, when R. B. Harlow, a linguist at 
the University of Otago, carried out a dialect survey in the late 1970s, 
seeking equivalents for a basic vocabulary of 228 words, he found that sig- 
nificant differences still existed. Moreover, there was a fairly clear-cut 
division between the dialects of the eastern and western sides of the 
North Island. Eight dialects could be recognised. Those in the west were 
Te Aupouri (Rarawa), Ngapuhi, Waikato and Taranaki; those in the east, 
Ngati Porou, Tuhoe (apparently the East Cape dialect of Maunsell and 
Williams), Ngati Tuwharetoa and Ngati Kahungunu. Harlow said he 
‘searched some dictionaries of Eastern Polynesian languages’ to try to 
throw light on the origin of the differences. However, the solution to the 
mystery eluded him. 

Yet there does seem to be a solution. To find it, the first step is a 
quantum leap from the long-held view that New Zealand’s prehistory was 
cast wholly in an Eastern Polynesian mould to the notion that it was ac- 
tually cast in several quite different moulds. Then, like the linguist from 
Mars mentioned earlier, one must work backwards from a few lexical fos- 
sils to try to reconstruct how they came to be there. In doing this, it is im- 
portant to bear in mind that: 

(1) The sum of the Maori dialects is classified by linguists as a 
Tahitic language, whose sister tongues are Tahitian, Tuamotuan and 
Rarotongan. 
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(2) The East Cape (Tuhoe) and Waikato dialects, according to 
Maunsell, occupy a special place in the New Zealand linguistic scene. 

(3) The indigenous population of New Zealand at the beginning of 
European contact was not homogeneous, as has been claimed. On the 
contrary, it included some people who answered to the description of 
Fijians and others—many others—who seemed like Europeans, some 
even having red hair and blue eyes. 

Turning again to Harlow’s paper, it will be found that twenty-one 
items in his basic vocabulary of 228 words were established as being dis- 
tinctive. This was either because there are different equivalents for them 
in the various dialects or because the forms of those equivalents differ. 
The distinctive items are the words for: black, bone, branch, die, fire, fly 
(noun), flower, head, heavy, mosquito, mouth, narrow, play, push, right 
(not left), sand, skin, smoke, squeeze, tail of a fish, worm. Of these, three 
items—fly, heavy and worm—are of no value in trying to find out how the 
dialects came into being. This is because the New Zealand equivalents of 
them merely differ in form among the dialects. For example, some 
dialects have rango (fly) and others, the metathesised form ngaro. As 
both are derived from Proto-Polynesian */ango (fly), which has cognates 
in the Polynesian languages generally, nothing can be discovered about 
the external relationships of Maori by pursuing that clue. Of the remain- 
ing eighteen words, thirteen have reflexes in Proto-Polynesian. This 
means that those words in the Maori dialects have cognates in one of the 
two Tongic languages, namely Tongan and Niuean, or in Fijian, as well as 
in one or more of the other Polynesian languages, which are known col- 
lectively as Nuclear Polynesian (see diagram). It follows that those thir- 
teen words could, in theory, have come from any Polynesian language, not 
simply from a Tahitic language. 

The distribution of the thirteen words in the Maori dialects with 
reflexes in Proto-Polynesian is shown in Table 1. Double vowels will be 
used from here on to indicate long vowels in Maori and other Polynesian 
words under discussion, but not in names such as Ngapuhi. The table has 
the Tuhoe (TUH) and Waikato (WAI) dialects at its geographical centre, 
as in the North Island itself, with the most distant dialects from them 
geographically at the outer sides. Abbreviations for the other dialects 
are: KAH (Ngati Kahungunu), NPR (Ngati Porou), TWH (Ngati 
Tuwharetoa), TAR (Taranaki), NPA (Ngapuhi) and AUP (Te Aupouri). 


PROTO-POLYNESTAN 


Tongic Proto-Nuclear Polynesian 

Proto-Samoic Outlier Proto-Eastern Polynesian 
. . ain - 
Tahitic Marquesic 
Tongan Samoan Tahitian Marquesan 
Niuean East Futunan Tuamotuan Mangarevan 
East Uvean Rarotongan Hawaiian 
Rennellese, etc. Maori 
(The Easter Island language -- see pp. 206-7 -- is not shown) 
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TABLE 1 
DISTRIBUTION OF WORDS WITH REFLEXES IN 
PROTO-POLYNESIAN 


East Coast West Coast 
KAH NPR TWH TUH WAI TAR NPH AUP 

fire (ahi) xX X xX xX Xx xX 
skin (kir1) X x xX Xx X X 
bone (iwi) xX xX xX x X 
flower (pua) xX X , 
right side (matau) X xX xX xX XxX 
tail of fish (hiku) xX X X xX XxX 
die (mate) xX xX x x xX x 
play (taakaro) — xX Xx Xx 
mosquito (namu) xX X X 
squeeze (romi) x X Xx X x 
sand (one) x ».4 xX xX xX 
branch (manga) xX X X 
mouth (maangai) X xX Xx 

9 6 7 4 5 9 9 8 


The remaining five items in Harlow’s list that are not shown above - 
black, head, narrow, push and smoke—are derived from one of three 
sources, as are other terms for those same words in the Maori dialects. 
The three sources are: 

1. Proto-Nuclear Polynesian, i.e. any Polynesian language other 
than Tongan and Niuean, including the Tahitic languages. 

2. The Tahitic languages only. 

3. Innovation within New Zealand. (Some words in this category 
may have been derived from an external language that has since lost them, 
become extinct, or has yet to be recognised). 

Only two words in Harlow’s list with reflexes in Maori dialects are to 
be found in the daughter languages of Proto-Nuclear Polynesian. They 
are the words for ‘smoke’ (auahi) and ‘play’ (kori). As both could have 
reached New Zealand with immigrants from Eastern Polynesia, they are 
listed with words of Tahitic origin in Table 2. Five words from the Proto- 
Polynesian table appear again. They are the terms for: branch, die, 
mouth, play and right side. 

TABLE 2 
DISTRIBUTION OF WORDS WITH NUCLEAR 
POLYNESIAN OR TAHITIC REFLEXES 
East Coast West Coast 
KAH NPR TWH TUH WAI TAR NPH AUP 


branch (peka) xX xX X 
mouth (vaha)__ 
narrow (whaaiti) 
ush (pana) 

lack (pango) 
black (mangu) 
smoke (auahi) 
smoke (paoa/pawa) 
play (kori) 

die (hemo) Xx xX 

head (uupoko) 

right side (katau) xX x X 


7 6 7 8 7 2 2 3 


xX 


rar 
Pi PS PPK PS 


mae 
PM PS PSPSPS 


Innovated terms for eleven of the distinctive words in Harlow’s list 
occur in the Maori dialects, as is shown in Table 3. In two cases, there is 
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more than one innovation. However, all terms have already appeared in 
one or other of the preceding tables. 


TABLE 3 
DISTRIBUTION OF INNOVATED WORDS 
East Coast West Coast 
KAH NPR TWH TUH WAI TAR NPH AUP 

sand (kiri) X xX x 
squeeze (kootee)+ x xX xX 
play (haututua) X X 
mosquito (waeroa) x X 
mosquito (naeroa)+ X xX xX 
flower (putiputi) xX xX xX 4 x Xx 
head (maahunga) xX x »,« x Xx 
head (maatenga) : 4 xX 
bone (wheua) | X X Xx 
tail of fish (whiore) xX Xx Xx 
narrow (kuiti) xX Xx X 
skin (hiako) xX X 
fire (kaapura) X X 
push (pe) xX Xx x 


2 6 = 6 6 + 7 7 


+The forms koopee (squeeze) and ngaeroa (mosquito) are also 
found. 


One revelation of the three lists is that KAH, TAR, NPH and AUP 
have the greatest number of basic words from Proto-Polynesian. Three of 
those words—matau (right side), taakaro (play) and maangai (mouth)— 
which those four dialects share with some of the others, do not have 
reflexes in any of the Tahitic or other Eastern Polynesian languages. On 
the other hand, NPH and AUP have the fewest reflexes from Tahitic but 
the greatest number of innovations. Three innovations are not shared 
with any other dialects and two are shared with one—a different one in 
each case. Ail these factors suggest that NPH and AUP have had a quite 
different history from the other dialects. 

If AUP and NPH are now excluded from the discussion, it will be 
seen that the six remaining dialects contain more or less the same number 
of reflexes from Nuclear Polynesian and Tahitic. However, with one ex- 
ception— uupoko (head), which is reflected in KAH—there is no word in 
Table 2 that is not reflected in either TUH or WAI. Furthermore, no 
dialect in the east contains more reflexes in this category than TUH, and 
none in the west has more than WAI. On this (admittedly slender) 
evidence, two conclusions are possible. TUH and WAT are either the 
most conservative of the dialects on their respective sides of the North Is- 
land in their retention of reflexes from Tahitic; or they were/are the main 
sources of Tahitic influence on either side. The evidence on the distribu- 
tion of reflexes from Proto-Polynesian tips the balance in favour of the 
second hypothesis. Reference again to Table 1 shows that KAH reflects 
both matau (right side) and taakaro (play), which are unknown in the 
Tahitic languages; NPR and TWH reflect matau; and TAR reflects 
maangai (mouth). Moreover, both KAH and NPR retain the Proto- 
Polynesian term for ‘mosquito’, namu , which, as will be seen below, seems 
of signifcance in New Zealand prehistory. In short, the evidence of basic 
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vocabulary suggests that only TUH and WAI have indisputable claims to 
being dialects of Tahitic origin. All the others could be non-Tahitic with 
Tahitic borrowings. The presence of Tahitic uupoko (head) in KAH 
could be explained as a borrowing from TUH or WAI that was retained 
after those and other dialects adopted the innovated term maahunga 
(head). 

This is about all that may be deduced from the evidence presented 
in Harlow’s study. However, other evidence in Williams’ dictionary of 
1852 and those of more recent times enables further deductions to be 
made. Williams’ dictionary contains many Maori words with reflexes only 
in the Tahitic languages that are specifically attributed to either the East 
Cape or Waikato dialects, sometimes both. On the other hand, many 
Maori words found in all lexical sources are unknown in the Tahitic lan- 
guages, although they do have cognates in the languages of Western 
Polynesia and occasionally Fijian, or sometimes in Fijian alone. On oc- 
casion, Williams’ dictionary reveals that such words are (or, perhaps, 
were) peculiar to one dialect or another. Details of this evidence and in- 
formation on other matters discussed in this chapter are presented in Ap- 
pendix C. Only a few of the more striking lexical items will be discussed 
here. 

One Tahitic word that Williams attributes solely to the East Cape 
and Waikato dialects is moti (te be consumed), which is nowadays 
reflected with exactly the same meaning only in Tuamotuan. On the other 
hand, the Maori dictionaries generally record the word kuta, meaning a 
kind of reed, which has no cognates in any languages other than Tongan 
and Fijian. Another, similar word, maaota, meaning a species of tree, 
Dysoxylum spectabile, has cognates only in six Western Polynesian lan- 
guages, namely Tongan, Niuean, Samoan, East Futunan, East Uvean and 
Rennellese. Its meaning, invariably, is Dysoxylum. However, maaota has 
been completely lost in Eastern Polynesia because Dysoxylum does not 
grow there. Interestingly, Williams did not record maaotg (Dysoxylum) 
in 1852, but he did obtain a synonym, kohekohe. As kohekohe (also kohe 
in modern dictionaries) is evidently a reflex of the usual Polynesian word 
for ‘bamboo’, it would appear that New Zealand’s Tahitic settlers applied 
that word to a tree that had previousy been unfamiliar to them, not need- 
ing it for ‘bamboo’, as bamboos did not grow in New Zealand then. On 
the other hand, the word maaota demonstrates that New Zealand was 
also settled by Polynesians who were familiar with Dysoxylum. 

A similar deduction may be made concerning the Maori words for 
‘pumice stone’. Williams recorded two such words in 1852. One, 
taahoata, was said to be peculiar to the East Cape dialect; the other, pun- 
gapunga, was ‘common to most of the tribes’—at least by default of fur- 
ther information. The first word Clearly establishes a link with the 
Western Pacific as the only known cognates of it are Fijian soata (pumice 
stone) and West Futunan soata (volcano). The word pungapunga, on the 
other hand, is a reduplication of punga, the usual Polynesian term for 
‘coral’. These facts therefore demonstrate again that two groups of 
people, speaking distinct languages, arrived in New Zealand prehistori- 
cally. One, from the Western Pacific, already had a word for pumice 
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stone; the other, from somewhere else, did not. As the second group 
were obviously Polynesians, they must have come from the central islands 
of Eastern Polynesia where no active volcanoes exist and there is no com- 
mon word for pumice stone—if a word exists at all. 

Three other words indicating that New Zealand’s prehistoric set- 
tlers came from both Western and Eastern Polynesia are those for ‘right 
side’, ‘nest’ and ‘crown of the head’. As shown in Table 1, five of Harlow’s 
eight dialects have matau (right side), a reflex from Proto-Polynesian 
found only in Western Polynesian languages. Table 2, on the other hand, 
shows that three dialects—Tuhoe, Waikato and Taranaki—treflect the 
Tahitic form katau (right side). Williams’ dictionary is less specific. It at- 
tributes katau only to the East Cape dialect, making matau ‘common to 
most of the tribes.” Williams claims a similar distribution for divergent 
forms of the words for ‘nest’ and ‘crown of the head.’ The basic forms in 
Western Polynesia are oofanga (nest) and tumuaki (crown of the head). 
The basic forms in the Tahitic languages are koofanga and tupuaki 
respectively. Both forms occur in Maori, with the Tahitic forms, accord- 
ing to Williams, being confined to the East Cape dialect. 

An exhaustive search of dictionaries and research on the ground 
seems likely to reveal many more distinctive words than are presented in 
Appendix C that point to the conclusion that the North Island was settled 
from both Western and Eastern Polynesia. Suffice it to add here that 
several words uncovered so far, which are peculiar only to Tongan and 
Maori, or to those two languages and a few others, suggest that Tonga will 
eventually prove to have been the homeland of the Western Polynesian 
settlers. Moreover, the migration from there evidently took place long 
ago when there were stronger links with Fiji than in more recent times be- 
cause some words have been found that exist nowadays only in Maori and 
Fijian. 

At a distance of about 1750 km northwest of New Zealand, Tonga is 
New Zealand’s closest Polynesian neighbour. On paper, it seems a likely 
homeland for some of New Zealand’s prehistoric inhabitants. However, 
the winds and currents in the intervening area do not favour voyages 
southward from Tonga. No one in historical times has ever been known 
to drift from Tonga to New Zealand. Yet every now and then, in what are 
now known as ‘El Nifio’ years, exceptional weather conditions prevail and 
the almost unthinkable is likely to happen. One such year in recent times 
was 1957-58 when Fiji reported its strangest weather for many years. The 
southeast trade winds blew steadily throughout December and January, 
but there was none of the customary rain. Freakish weather was also 
reported from the Solomon Islands and New Zealand: and in New 
Zealand, the trunks of coconut palms were washed ashore in the Bay of 
Plenty and further north. No boats were blown to New Zealand at that 
time, as far as is known. But with such conditions recurring at intervals 
over many centuries, it may readily be imagined that that is how islanders 
from Tonga could have got there. Given several subsequent centuries of 
peaceful occupation, they could easily have spread to all corners of the 
North Island—as the lexical evidence presented in this book suggests they 
did. In other words, immigrants from Western Polynesia, probably 
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Tonga, would have been the tangata whenua, or people of the land, when 
later immigrants arrived from Hawaiki. 

The immigrants from Hawaiki undoubtedly came from one of the 
Tahitic-speaking islands of Eastern Polynesia. Evidence presented in 
previous chapters suggests overwhelmingly that Hawaiki was the island 
now known as Ra’iatea. At the time of the migration, the language of that 
island, or of some of its people, was undoubtedly somewhat different 
from what it is now. Among other things, the Polynesian ng and k were 
evidently still retained whereas they have now been lost. In other words, 
the name Ra’iatea would then have been pronounced Rangiatea, and the 
island’s old name Havai’i, which is still remembered there, would have 
been pronounced Havaiki. 

As Ra’iatea is approximately twice as far from New Zealand as 
Tonga, and as research has shown that no one could have drifted to New 
Zealand from anywhere in tropical Polynesia in normal weather condi- 
tions, the voyage that brought New Zealand its Tahitic-speaking settlers 
could scarcely have been an accidental one. On the contrary, traditional 
and linguistic evidence suggest that the voyage was made by a group of 
people who arrived in good shape—who came, saw and conquered. The 
voyage from Hawaiki must therefore have been well-planned and ex- 
ecuted in a sizeable, well-manned sailing craft capable of carrying ample 
provisions and a good number of people. The voyagers, moreover, must 
have had a motive for sailing towards New Zealand. 

Two words of evident Spanish origin in Maori—pero (dog) and 
kaipuke (ship)—provide linguistic clues to how the voyage from Hawaiki 
was accomplished. The principal figures in the migration were not 
Polynesians at all. They were Spaniards of the San Lesmes, who, having 
run aground at Amanu about mid-July 1526, had saved their ship by push- 
ing their four heavy cannon overboard. What they did next seems clear 
from the evidence presented in earlier chapters: they continued on a 
westerly course in search of a haven to beach their ship and make any 
necessary repairs, came first to the Tuamotuan atoll of Anaa, and later 
moved on to Opoa on Ra’iatea. Ra’iatean tradition suggests that at Opoa 
the Spaniards encountered some resistance from the ’Ati Puna, or Puna 
clan, in their quest for suitable timber to repair their ship or build a new 
one. Despite this, a three-masted, keeled vessel was eventually made 
ready for sea under the command of a man called Hiro. The vessel was so 
remarkable that it was still the wonder of the Ra’iateans three centuries 
later. If the work on that ship had been completed within a few months of 
the Spaniards’ misadventure at Amanu, they would undoubtedly have 
headed for the East Indies in the hope of rejoining the other ships of the 
Loaisa expedition. As it was, their activities as shipwrights evidently 
dragged on for many months; and when, at last, their ship was ready to 
sail, they must have assumed that it was too late to make for the East In- 
dies—their companions would long since have left to return to Spain. In 
the circumstances, the Spaniards at Opoa would have had only one option 
if they wanted to get home themselves: sail southwestward to the latitude 
of the Cape of Good Hope (one of the few places in the southern hemi- 
sphere known in Europe in the early sixteenth century), run along that 
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latitude until the Cape itself was reached, and then head north into the 
Atlantic. 

As will presently appear, it must have been summer, or nearly sum- 
mer, when the men of the San Lesmes set off from Opoa. Probably, it was 
towards the end of 1527. No doubt, their ship was well stocked with all 
available provisions. Moreover, some of the men were evidently accom- 
panied by Polynesian women who had become their wives on Ra’iatea. 
Very likely, there were also some small children. Indeed, the tradition 
about Hiro’s ship says that there were. There may also have been some 
Polynesian men. For several weeks after leaving Opoa—‘never to return 
to Tahitian waters’, as Teuira Henry’s Ancient Tahiti has it—all must have 
been plain sailing. Then, one day, having reached the approximate 
latitude of the Cape of Good Hope, a large, unknown land evidently ap- 
peared on the horizon—the North Island of New Zealand... 

Maori traditions about the Tainui and Arawa ‘canoes’ seem to take 
up the story. They say that the immigrants from Hawaiki made the land 
at the eastern end of the Bay of Plenty, at no great distance from East 
Cape. They say, too, that on landing, the voyagers quarrelled over a 
whale that was found stranded on the beach. For this reason, the place 
was named Whangaparaoa, or Sperm Whale Bay. Despite the quarrel, 
the new-arrivals evidently remained together for some time. Moreover, 
the mosquitoes were apparently troublesome, so it must have been sum- 
mer. As the new-arrivals seem not to have known of these insects nor to 
have had a name for them, they invented one—vaeroa, meaning long legs. 
More than 300 years later, when Williams recorded that name, it had be- 
come waeroa—the Tahitic v having turned intow for some reason. The f, 
incidentally, is written wh in Maori. 

Tainui and Arawa ‘canoe’ traditions make it clear that the voyagers 
from Hawaiki eventually split up—rather in the way that the Bounty 
mutineers did after the mutiny (see p. 130). The Arawa people opted to 
remain where they were with their female companions; the Tainui people 
chose to continue their voyage. However, if the latter still had hopes of 
returning to Spain, those hopes were soon dashed. The Tainui got only as 
far as Kawhia on the west coast, and that was the end of the voyage. Why 
it ended there can only be guessed at. Perhaps the only man or men who 
knew how to navigate died or wearied of going any further. At all events, 
tradition maintains that the Tainui was hauled ashore, never to sail again. 
A small hill overlooking the spot where the vessel reputedly turned to 
stone is called Te Pahi, like the great vessel that Hiro is credited with 
building at Ra’iatea. In the district, there is also a stream called Te Pahi 
and other place names bearing the name Owhiro (see map, p.271). 

Like the Arawa people in the Bay of Plenty, the new-arrivals at 
Kawhia apparently found their new abode well peopled by tangata 
whenua. Basic communication with them would probably have been fair- 
ly easy as the Tahitic and Western Polynesian languages are only about as 
different as Spanish and Portuguese. Tradition specifically states that in- 
termarriage occurred between members of the two groups. And this, evi- 
dently, is how marked differences developed between the speech of the 
Bay of Plenty people and those of Waikato—differences that still exist. 
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The dialect that developed at Kawhia was bound to be somewhat 
different from the one that arose on the opposite side of the island for it 
was pure chance whether a word or construction was adopted from the 
language of the newcomers or from that of the tangata whenua. So it was, 
for example, that the Western Polynesian words for ‘nest’ and ‘crown of 
the head’ became part of the speech of the Kawhia immigrants whereas 
they applied their own word for ‘coral’ to pumice stone when they even- 
tually encountered it. On the other hand the new settlers in the Bay of 
Plenty retained the Tahitic terms for the first two items and adopted the 
Western Polynesian word for pumice. Likewise, the new-arrivals did not 
always fix on the same Tahitic terms for the same concepts. For example, 
the Bay of Plenty people adopted the Tahitic word pango ‘black’; the 
Kawhia people took to using mangu ‘black’. The Bay of Plenty people 
adopted hemo ‘to be vanquished, undone’ as their word for ‘die’ (perhaps 
as English-speakers say ‘pass away’) whereas the Kawhia people con- 
tinued to use the normal word mate ‘die’. The Bay of Plenty people made 
the widely used Nuclear Polynesian word auahi their word for ‘smoke’; 
the Kawhia people chose paoa, a word used in modern Tuamotuan to 
mean a cloud. And so on. Even the word vaeroa, the coined word for 
mosquito, got altered at Kawhia. There, perhaps because nae means 
‘bird’s crop’ and the Kawhia mosquitoes were especially hungry, vaeroa 
became naeroa. But even that was not the end of it. When Harlow car- 
ried out his dialectal survey in the late 1970s, naeroa or yet another 
variant, ngaeroa, had spread from the Kawhia (or Waikato) dialect into 
both Taranaki and Tuwharetoa. Meanwhile, waeroa was stil] being used 
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Both of these decidedly un- 
Polynesian-looking Maori men 
were members for West Maori in 
the New Zealand House of 
Representatives last century. Both 
hailed from Otaki (see p.276). The 
one on the left, Te Puke te Ao 
(1834-86), was a Ngati Raukawa 
chief and a ‘capable, efficient 
sheep farmer’. Hoani Te Puna-i- 
Rangiriri Taipua (right) was Te 
Puke's successor in the House. He 
was born in 1839. Photographs: 
courtesy Alexander Turnbull 
Library, Wellington. 


in the Tuhoe dialect of the Bay of Plenty and had also been adopted by Te 
Aupouri speakers in the far north. Yet again, the usual Polynesian word 
namu, which had evidently been brought in from Western Polynesia by 
the tangata whenua, was still the term for mosquito in the three remaining 
dialects. 

This, in brief, was evidently the way in which some, at least, of the 
dialectal diversity, so apparent to Maunsell and Williams early last cen- 
tury, came into being. In other words, the interaction of a Western 
Polynesian language and a Tahitic language on opposite sides of the same 
island, through being quite different in degree and composition; resulted 
in the development of distinct dialects. Then, later, as speakers of those 
two dialects increased in numbers and enlarged their territories through 
conquest over and intermarriage with the tangata whenua, yet other 
dialectal differences developed according to the input from one side or 
the other. Overall, however, the two dialects originating with the Hawaiki 
immigrants spread through the country like the proverbial wild fire, com- 
ing together at Lake Taupo, as Maunsell noted, and leaving few obvious 
traces of what had preceded them. 

Meanwhile, the men of the San Lesmes who had ultimately been 
responsible for the creation of what is now called the Maori language 
were long since dead; and within New Zealand their own language or lan- 
guages had died with them, leaving but the merest trace. But long before 
that, no doubt, those men had ceased to be Spaniards, Flemings, Genoese 
and so on—had ceased even to be Europeans—in everything but physical 
appearance. Through being outnumbered by their Polynesian com- 
patriots, they would have had to become speakers of the local tongue. 
Through being cast away in an untamed land at the very antipodes of 
Europe, without metals or beasts of burden, they would have been forced 
back to the Stone Age conditions of their remote European ancestors. 
Yet having been denizens of a temperate climate, they would undoubted- 
ly have known ways of coping with their new environment that their 
Polynesian compatriots of tropical origin could not have known. And 
they probably had much other useful knowledge that could be turned to 
good account. So, besides being ultimately responsible for the evolution 
of a new Polynesian language, some conspicuously atypical items of 
Maori material culture also seem attributable to them. Among these are 
the outriggerless canoe, the gabled house and the spade-like digging im- 
plement called kaheru—not to mention the tree-felling device based on 
the principle of the crossbow. A game like draughts, called mu, and some 
seemingly Biblical aspects of religion are other elements of Maori culture 
that seem to be derived from Europe. 

Many matters such as these greatly puzzled European commen- 
tators on the Maori in the early 19th century. But only two such people— 
the trader J.S. Polack and the scientist Ernest Dieffenbach—appear to 
have had the slightest suspicion that long-forgotten Spaniards might 
somehow have had a hand in the culture they encountered. Both were 
mystified by apparent relics of the Spanish language that had become em- 
bedded in Maori. Writing in 1838, Polack referred to a Maori tradition 
about ‘a number of divinities’ who had come to New Zealand in ‘times 
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remote’ and had given the dog to the native people. ‘The former name of 
a dog in the country was pero,’ he added, ‘which in some measure substan- 
tiates the supposition of Juan Fernandez [a Spanish explorer] having 
visited the country, pero signifying a dog in the Spanish language’. Dief- 
fenbach was of much the same opinion. Writing in 1843, he noted that the 
Maori people ‘sometimes’ used the term pero for dog and that, according 
to tradition, their ancestors had brought that animal to New Zealand. 
But, he went on: ‘Is it not probable, from the Spanish name, that the dog 
was brought to them by navigators of that nation before the time of Tas- 
man?’ The question worried him. Elsewhere he said that although the 
usual Maori word for dog was kuri, as in Polynesia generally, it was ‘very 
curious’ that the Spanish word was also known in New Zealand. As for 
the word kaipuke, Dieffenbach remarked that this was similar to the 
Spanish word buque, meaning ship, and that ‘no other Polynesian nation 
has this word to designate a ship.’ Yet again, in recounting a Maori tradi- 
tion about the arrival of the sweet potato in New Zealand from a place 
called Taiwai, Dieffenbach said: ‘Is it a tale connected with the 
Polynesian race itself, or does it not rather refer to the arrival in New 
Zealand of the early Spanish navigators, who may have brought this valu- 
able product from the island of Taiwai...2’ Then, recollecting the 
similarities between the Spanish and Maori words for dog and ship, he 
added: ‘There can scarcely be any doubt but that New Zealand was 
visited by some [Spanish] people antecedent to Tasman [in 1642].’ 
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This photograph from the files of 
the Alexander Turnbull Library, Wel- 
lington, of a gabled Maori house ap- 
parently dates back about a 
century. The man with the staff, 
Hohua, flourished in the 1880s. 
Note the Caucasian appearance of 
some of his companions. 


Two tattooed Maori chiefs of the last 
century. Te Aho-o-Terangi (left) was 
Waikato ‘tohunga’. Tupotahi (right) 
was a cousin of the celebrated 
Waikato chief Rewi Manipoto (see 
p.269). Photos:Alexander Turnbull 
Library. 





Dieffenbach’s opinion was not one that caught on, however. The 
Spanish connection was by no means obvious to most people. And no 
wonder: the ‘ethnic Polynesians’ had made their own distinctive con- 
tributions to New Zealand culture, too. Two of their contributions, the 
elaborate carving of almost anything made of wood and extensive facial 
and body tattooing, were bound to obscure the issue. Moreover, as mis- 
cegenation between Maori women and European sailors and beach- 
combers began as soon as opportunities presented themselves in the 
nineteenth century, it was not long before it was impossible to tell from 
mere physical appearance who was a ‘pure-blooded’ Maori and who was 
not. Yet again, Kawhia and the East Cape region, where the concentra- 
tion of European genes among the ‘indigenous’ Maori might be expected 
to have been the highest, were among the least known to European set- 
tlers of New Zealand of the early nineteenth century. Even as late as 1859 
when the Austrian scientist Ernest von Hochstetter visited Kawhia, only 
six European families were living there. As for Kawhia’s Maori popula- 
tion, that, in any case, was but a pale shadow of its former self. 
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In 1821 or thereabouts, before any modern Europeans had even set 
eyes on Kawhia, many of the local people had migrated to Cook Strait 
under the leadership of a renowned warrior, Te Rauparaha. These 
people, the Ngatitoa—‘the original possessers of Kawhia’, as Maunsell 
called them—-settled first on Kapiti Island and then on the mainland at 
Otaki, about 75 km north of Wellington. In 1849, having adopted 
Anglican Christianity, the Otaki people began building a church which 
they called Rangiatea, the name of their homeland in Eastern Polynesia. 
The church still stands, having been extensively renovated about 1911 and 
again in 1950. Externally, it looks like any other wooden Anglican church 
of its period. Inside, however, it is strikingly Polynesian, with three enor- 
mous totara pillars supporting a massive ridgepole 26 metres long; totara 
wall slabs painted with red ochre; rafters decorated with a hammerhead 
Shark motif; and so on. ‘He kakano ruiruia mai Rangiatea’, the Otaki 
people used to say, ‘we are the seed scattered hither from Ra’iatea’. But 
like the internal and external aspects of their church, that statement 
seems to have told only half the story. In 1862, when B.A. Heywood, an 
English academic from Trinity College, Cambridge, visited Otaki during 
what he called a ‘vacation tour at the Antipodes’, he was especially struck 
by the European appearance of some of the Maori men he saw there. 
‘Except for their colour and tattooing,’ he wrote, ‘I should have thought 
the men were English from their size and look.’ 
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The photograph (left) of an Otaki 
man of the 1870s is reproduced from 
a copy in the Alexander Turnbull 
Library, Wellington, of an original in 
Australia. The Rangiatea church at 
Otaki was photographed by the 
author in 1986. 
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The Skeletons in New Zealand’s Closet 


THE North Island of New Zealand has a total area of 114,688 square km 
or 44,281 square miles. It is a large area in which to disperse the non- 
perishable items carried in a 16th century Spanish ship of no more than 
about 20 metres long by seven metres at its beamiest part. It is an enor- 
mous area in which to find such items again. As for the chances of find- 
ing some artifacts in such an area that would be so distinctive and so 
placed stratigraphically that an archaeologist could only conclude that 
they had come from the San Lesmes—well, finding a needle in a 
skyscraper-size haystack would surely be easier. What artifacts, in any 
case, could persuade an archaeologist to reach such a conclusion? Some 
coins, perhaps? Some maravedis bearing the date 1526 or earlier, found 
in a grave whose bones could be securely dated to between about the end 
of 1527 and the year of the Spanish Armada? It is a tall order. Perhaps 
with such criteria, it would be safe to say that archaeological support for 
the arrival of Spaniards in New Zealand in the 16th century is never like- 
ly to be forthcoming. But that, of course, would not mean that Spaniards 
did not get there then—merely that, in certain circumstances, archaeol- 
ogy is likely to be of little use in uncovering the prehistoric past. 

Even so, several curious archaeological items have come to light in 
New Zealand over the years that may well be relics of the San Lesmes. 
The three most striking ones are: the upper part of a bronze bell bearing 
a Tamil inscription of four or five centuries ago, part of a steel helmet of 
the 16th century, and a stone carving of a pigeon-like bird, wrought with 
metal tools, known as the Korotangi. All three items are housed in the 
National Museum, Wellington. They have always been something of an 
embarrassment to the museum authorities. Like skeletons in a maiden 
lady’s closet, explaining how they came to be in New Zealand has never 
been easy. 

The first of the three items to come to light was the Tamil bell. It 
was found among a party of Maori at Whangarei, Bay of Islands, in 1836 
by William Colenso, a missionary of the Church Missionary Society. The 
Maori were using it as a cooking pot and said they had found it after a 
large tree had been blown down, exposing it. They also claimed that it 
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had belonged to their tribe for many generations. Colenso himself 
thought the inscription on the bell’s rim was in Javanese. However, when 
photographs of the bell were sent to India a generation later, it turned out 
that the inscription was in the Tamil language of southern India, but in an 
obsolete style. The inscription was first translated as ‘Mohoyideen Buks 
-Ships bell’ and later as ‘the bell of Moha Din Buksh’s ship’. The latter 
was said to indicate that the ship’s master belonged to a seafaring people 
called Marakkaiyar. In the 1940s, a Tamil scholar, Professor Vis- 
vanathan, estimated the bell’s age at 400 or 500 years and expressed the 
view that it might not have come from India at all, but from Java or ‘ad- 
jacent islands’ where the Marakkaiyar had settled. 

Professor Visvanathan’s opinion raises the possibility that the bell 
was acquired in the East Indies by Juan Sebastian de Elcano when he 
called there in 1522 in Magellan’s ship Victoria, that it was taken back to 
Spain, and that it was placed on board Elcano’s ship Sancti Spiritus as a 
good luck charm on the Loaisa expedition’s departure for the East Indies. 
For it to have reached New Zealand, the further assumption would have 
to be made that after the Sancti Spiritus was wrecked in the Strait of 
Magellan, the bell was recovered, transferred to the San Lesmes, and 
then carried a further 10,000 km or so across the Pacific. Several major 
Steps are therefore needed to get the bell to New Zealand according to 
this hypothesis. And there is no documentary evidence to support any of 
them. Yet if the bell did not get to New Zealand in this manner, how did 
it get there? 

The second of the three archaeological skeletons has been referred 
to from time to time as ‘the Spanish helmet’ or the ‘so-called Spanish 
helmet’. It was reputedly found in Wellington harbour. But nobody 
knows precisely when, in what circumstances, or by whom. Nor is it even 
known how it came to be in the National Museum. 

The earliest known record of the helmet is in a manuscript catalogue 
of the museum, begun in 1904 when Augustus Hamilton, a former 
registrar of the University of Otago, took over as director. The museum 
was then called the Colonial Museum. It had been run for the previous 
forty years by Sir James Hector, who occupied several important govern- 
ment, scientific and university posts. In his later years, Hector had not 
paid much attention to the museum, and the cataloguing of specimens 
had become slack. To repair this deficiency, Hamilton, with the zeal of a 
reformer, began a completely new catalogue in a large, leather-bound 
ledger, writing up each item in his own hand. The first 98 items presented 
no problems: they had been adequately dealt with in Hector’s time. 
Then Hamilton ran into difficulties and wrote in his register: ‘The follow- 
ing items were found in the museum at the time I took charge, Feb. 1904. 
None of them had any numbers or marks by which they could be iden- 
tified.” More than 700 items further on—at item 841—-Hamilton wrote: 
‘Iron helmet found in Wellington harbour.’ 

Having recorded this cryptic piece of information, Hamilton had the 
helmet photographed and wrote to the editor of The Connoisseur, a Lon- 
don journal for antique collectors, seeking information about its probable 
age and provenance.’ No copy of his letter has survived in the museum’s 
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The Tamil bell (left) found by the 
Rev. William Colenso among the 
Maori at the Bay of Islands in 1836, 
and (right) a view of the so-called 
Spanish helmet reputedly dredged 
up from Wellington Harbour in 
about 1876. 





own files, but its contents may be partially inferred from an unsigned ar- 
ticle about the helmet published in The Connoisseur in 1906. The writer 
said: ‘This helmet, we are told, was dredged up many years ago in the 
harbour of Port Nicholson, as Wellington was then called, and it has un- 
doubtedly been in the museum at that place for about 30 years [i.e. since 
about 1876].’ The writer said also that the item was the skull piece of a 
European helmet and that he had no difficulty in assigning it to the “spa- 
cious times of Good Queen Bess, somewhere about the period 1560- 
1570.’ He added: ‘If this helmet was actually found in the harbour of Port 
Nicholson, it points to the probability of some European ship having been 
there in the sixteenth century’. However, because of two erroneous sup- 
positions he made, based on what he thought he could see in the 
photograph, the writer concluded that the ‘tradition’ of the finding of the 
helmet might not be reliable. (That tradition, it should be added, and the 
detail that the helmet had been in the museum for ‘about thirty years’, 
were almost certainly derived from Hamilton’s memory, for he himself 
had arrived in Wellington as a migrant from England precisely thirty 
years before 1906. He was evidently already interested in museums at 
that time for, on being posted to Napier a few years later, he established 
the first such institution in that place). 

Three further attempts to establish the age and likely provenance of 
the helmet were made between 1937 and 1958 by consulting experts in 
England and the United States. All dated it to about 1580. But because, 
in the words of one of them, the helmet was ‘a very international type’, 
they could not say where it might have been made. As for the story that 
the helmet had, indeed, been dredged up from Wellington harbour, a 
specialist in New Zealand’s Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research wrote in 1983: 


Although the probability seems remote, it is possible that the hel- 
met could have lain in the harbour provided that it was in still, stag- 
nant water, or covered in mud, in oxygen-free conditions. That it may 
have lain in the sea for an unknown period of time can be supported 
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The Wellington helmet (left) com- 
pared with three helmets in the 
Royal Armoury, Madrid. Those at 
top right (D35) and bottom left 
(D36) are ‘sallets of the royal prin- 
ces of about the mid-16th century’. 
The other is a sallet of Flemish 
Origin of the late 15th century. 
Photographs by courtesy of the Na- 
tional Museum, Wellington, and 
Palacio Real (Patrimonio Nacional), 
Madrid. 


by the size of the pitting observed in the helmet. The type of pitting. 
wide, flat, large and uneven, is typical of oxygen attack in seawater. 


Of course, if the helmet does date back only to the 1560-1580 period. 
the question of how, when, where and by whom the artifact was dis- 
covered is of no significance in the context of this book. However, the 
1560-1580 date does not seem completely secure. Research in Spain in 
1977 by the author of this book revealed several Similar helmets in the 
Royal Armoury in Madrid that are said to date to an earlier period; and a 
tapestry in the El Escorial palace outside Madrid which depicts the 
Spanish conquest of Tunis in 1535 was found to include a soldier wearing 
a helmet of much the same type. The nucleus of the Royal Armoury col- 
lection is that of Emperor Charles V, a renowned fighter and jouster, who 
was king of Spain from 1520 to 1556 and initiator of the Loaisa expedition. 
It was a former director of the Royal Armoury, Don Javier Cortés 
Echanove, who drew the Tunis tapestry to the writer’s attention. 

The helmets in the Royal Armoury that most nearly resemble the 
Wellington helmet are numbered D35 and D36. They are described in 
the official catalogue as: ‘Sallets of the royal princes of about the mid- 
16th century’. They are of white steel, smooth, and with high crests. 
Another rather different helmet, with a lower crest, is numbered D18. It 
is described as a sallet of Flemish origin of the end of the 15th century. 
When, then, did the high, crested helmets actually come into use? Does 
anyone really know? 

In 1983, Robin J. Watt, a staff member of the National Museum, 
Wellington, said in a monograph on the Wellington helmet that everyone 
should stop calling it a Spanish helmet because this created ‘unwarranted 
speculation.” Indeed, because so little was positively known about it, fur- 
ther speculation was ‘without foundation and therefore useless,’ he said. 
Yet because of the helmet’s physical presence in his own museum, Watt, 
himself, was obliged to speculate as to how it had reached New Zealand. 
He made three suggestions: (1) it had come as ship’s ballast because ‘old, 
obsolete armour was often used in this way’; (2) it had been ‘brought out 
from England by an immigrant’; and (3) it had been given to a Maori as a 
presentation piece or as trade ‘just as the Maori chiefs Hongi Hika and 
Titore were presented with some armour and Te Rauparaha was given a 
sword’. 

Watt’s first suggestion, being unsubstantiated by any evidence, was 
certainly no more probable than anything anyone had ever suggested in 
the popular press. His second called for an extremely careless and un- 
usual migrant, considering the likely rarity of 16th century possessions of 
any kind among migrant Englishmen of the 19th century. And the third 
raised the question of why 16th century helmets were not more common 
in New Zealand if Europeans were trading them or giving them away 
before 1876 or thereabouts. All in all, Watt’s monograph, which was en- 
titled “The myth of New Zealand’s so-called "Spanish" helmet’, scarcely 
eliminated the possibility of the helmet being a link with the long-lost San 
Lesmes. However, the carved stone bird Korotangi offers much greater 
food for thought. 
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The Korotangi, as already mentioned, is a pigeon-like bird, carved 
from green serpentine. It came to light in the Waikato district after the 
Maori War of the 1860s when much of that region was still ‘out of bounds’ 
to Europeans. Although it is obviously carved with metal tools, Maori 
leaders have always insisted that it was brought to New Zealand from 
Hawaiki by their ancestors. What makes this claim especially interesting 
is that the carving appears to have been found on a block of land near 
Kawhia called Hawaiki, seemingly the only place in New Zealand bearing 
that name. 

The carving is 26.5 cm long from beak to tail tip, 11 cm wide across 
the wings, which are folded, and 11 cm from the feet to the top of the 
back. A hole apparently to support the carving from below, as on a 
weather vane, has been bored into its under side. Also, a small part of the 
tail and the tip of the left wing have been broken off. 

The first published account of the Korotangi is a paper in the Trans- 
actions and Proceedings of the New Zealand Institute for 1881. Its author, 
Julius von Haast, a noted New Zealand scientist, had read the paper 
before the Philosophical Society of Canterbury in October of that year. 
Haast, then director of the Canterbury Museum, Christchurch, said that 
thanks to the good offices of the ornithologist W.L. Buller, a certain 
Major Wilson had sent him ‘a remarkable carving in stone’ so that a cast 
of it could be made for his museum. Wilson had obtained the carving 
from ‘a native tribe in the North Island’. It was said to have had been 
brought to New Zealand in ‘one of the original canoes from Hawaiki’. 
The object had obviously been carved with a sharp instrument, either iron 
or bronze, ‘of which, as we know, the Maori had no knowledge.’ The lines 
were cut too evenly to have been done with a stone implement. In con- 
clusion, Haast quoted from a letter from Buller which suggests that the 
Korotangi had first attracted widespread attention in May 1879 when 
New Zealand’s Premier, Sir George Grey, and the Minister for Native Af- 
fairs, John Sheehan, visited the Waikato district for an important meeting 
with Maori chiefs. ‘Mr Sheehan tells me,’ Haast quoted Buller as saying, 
‘that Rewi Maniapoto [a noted Waikato chief of the Tainui lineage] was 
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A view of the Korotangi by courtesy 
of the National Museum of New 
Zealand, Wellington. 


greatly pleased to see Korotangi on his visit to Waikato and kept it on his 
table near his bed, waking up at intervals to tangi[weep] over it.’ 

The man who lent the Korotangi to Haast to make the cast proved to 
be Major John Wilson, J.P., a well-known and well-respected resident of 
Cambridge, Waikato. He asked if Haast would also make a cast of it for 
the Colonial Museum, Wellington, and, apparently, for other museums in 
the colony. The museum in Wellington took delivery of its cast on 5 April 
1882. Later, after the cast had been put on display there with a label 
describing the reputed history of the original, the Maori scholar Edward 
Tregear got in touch with Wilson, urging him to write a paper on the sub- 
ject. When Wilson did so several years later, he said he had promised the 
paper for so long that people had facetiously asked him when the 
Korotangi would sing. Tregear read the paper on Wilson’s behalf at a 
meeting of the Wellington Philosophical Society on 17 November 1887. It 
left several important questions unanswered for Wilson did not state 
precisely where, when or by whom the Korotangi had been discovered, 
Te Aorere, wife of Major Wilson, as _ nor how it had come into his own family’s possession. 
depicted by the German painter Lin- What Wilson did say was that a Maori had found the carving in the 
dauer. Photograph: National ; ' 
Museum of New Zealand. roots of an old manuka tree after it had been blown down. It was said to 

have come from Hawaiki in the Tainui, which, in Wilson’s version of its 
history, had finally been ‘navigated to Aotea’. “To our mind,’ he went on, 
‘there is no doubt that the bird was hidden or deposited where it was 
found; placed there possibly for safekeeping much in the same way that 
the bodies of renowned chieftains were conveyed out of the ken of the vul- 
gar, and known only to the old tohungas [priests or experts], appointed to 
the service.’ Wilson said that after the carving was found, a Mr Albert 
Walker had procured it and had left it for a time in the home of Major 
Drummond Hay, of Cambridge. When an old Maori chieftainess had 
seen it there and heard where it was discovered, she sang a waiata (song) 
relating to it that was ‘known in all parts of the country.’ Later, as the dis- 
covery became more widely known, the Korotangi caused much excite- 
ment among the Maori people. Tawhaio, the Maori king, came to see it; 
Rewi Maniapoto took it away with him and rose several times in the night 
to tangi over it; and the chief Te Ngakau gave him (Wilson) the words of 
the waiata that the old chieftainess had sung. 

Wilson quoted the words of that waiata besides those of a second 
one provided by Te Ngakau, with English translations by two Maori lan- 
guage specialists, C.O. Davis and Robert Maunsell. In the first were 
words which Wilson himself translated as: ‘This is not a Maori bird. Con- 
sider—look at the carved feathers thereof. It (evidently) comes from a 
distance—a foreign country’. Wilson said the connection between the 
Korotangi and the other waiata was not clear. But a third song, in Sir 
George Grey’s collection, Poems, Traditions and Chaunts of the Maoris, 
published in 1853, undoubtedly did relate to the Korotangi. The book 
had been published nineteen years before the carving was found. Wilson 
added that his wife Te Aorere, a Maori, had been the former owner of the 
carving. Te Ngakau had once urged her to cast it into the Waikato River 
because he feared that envious people, who wished to own it, would be- 
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witch her. In fact, Te Aorere had since died and some people had 
ascribed her death to witchcraft. 

Following the presentation of Wilson’s paper, W.E. Gudgeon, a stu- 
dent of things Maori, wrote to the Philosophical Society enclosing a letter 
from Lt. Col. Thomas McDonnell, a veteran of the Maori War, claiming 
that the Korotangi was a fraud. McDonnell said the fraud had been ‘per- 
petrated by Mr Albert Walker upon Major Drummond Hay, who con- 
sidered himself an expert in Maori curiosities.’ Walker had told him, 
McDonnell added, that he had actually bought the carving on board a 
New Zealand coaster and that Hay had sold it to Wilson for five pounds. 

Because of McDonnell’s accusations, Wilson’s paper was tem- 
porarily withheld from publication in the society’s Transactions, and 
Tregear wrote to Wilson to ask what he had to say about them. Twenty 
months later, on 31 July 1889, Tregear again addressed the society on that 
subject. He produced telegrams, receipts and other documents from 
Wilson, which, he said, proved Wilson’s bona fides for they showed that 
the negotiations over the carving had been conducted solely between Wil- 
son and Walker. Walker, whose wife was a Maori of rank, had acted on 
behalf of its Maori owners. The documents further showed that Hay had 
had ‘no part whatever in the transactions’ and that Wilson had paid fifty 
pounds (not five pounds) for the carving. Moreover, Wilson had said he 
would have been prepared to pay 500 pounds to obtain ‘so unique a relic, 
attested as he believed, by the best native evidence procurable.’ 

Tregear’s statement provoked considerable discussion among the 
society’s members. Gudgeon, purveyor of McDonnell’s accusations, said 
he could quite accept that Wilson believed the Korotangi to be a genuine 
Maori relic and that the Maori people recognised it as such. However, he 
thought the evidence in favour of the bird’s antiquity was unsatisfactory 
and that Wilson’s documents ‘showed that Mr Walker had not spoken 
quite truthfully when, in conversation with Col. McDonnell, he described 
the finding of the bird and the manner in which he had sold it.’ Another 
member, Coleman Phillips, said that if the Korotangi had really been 
brought to New Zealand in the Tainui, then similar carvings should be 
found in the South Sea Islands whence the Tainui had come. But he was 
unaware of any such carvings. Nevertheless, he said he knew both Walker 
and Wilson, and both were honourable men. Walker, whom he had met 
eleven years previously (in 1878), might have treated the finding of the 
Korotangi as a joke, but not as a fraud. ‘If the members of this society 
think differently, I will write to Mr Walker himself and ask him to explain 
the matter if he will,’ Phillips added. 

W.M. Maskell, registrar of the University of New Zealand, agreed 
that Walker should be asked to make a statement. The honour of all the 
museums in the colony was at stake because all had accepted the 
Korotangi as genuine and had obtained models of it. Maskell said he at- 
tached no value to Maori legends and traditions of more than three 
generations, and that a Maori would manufacture ‘legends by the score’ 
about relics such as the Korotangi. Nevertheless, he thought the 
Korotangi might well be accounted for in Maori terms. In the 350 years 
from Vasco da Gama to Cook’s arrival in New Zealand, ‘hundreds of 
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Rewi Maniapoto, the Waikato chief 
who rose in the night to ‘tangi’ over 
the Korotangi. Alexander Turnbull 
Library photograph. 


ships’ had traversed the southern seas. Any of these—Portuguese, 
French, Spanish, Dutch and English—could have touched at New 
Zealand. The Maori could therefore have stolen the stone bird from one 
of them and afterwards made it the subject of songs, legends and “all sorts 
of rubbish’. Maskell thought the Portuguese or the Dutch were the most 
likely to have made unpublicised visits to New Zealand. He therefore 
moved that the society’s council should communicate with those 
countries to ascertain whether their archives contained any records of 
such visits. 

S. Percy Smith, who founded the Polynesian Society three years 
later, thought doubts over the Korotangi could be cleared up if Rewi 
Maniapoto, Tawhaio and other descendants of ‘those who came over in 
the Tainui canoe’ were asked about it. The Korotangi, he said, was one of 
three peculiar objects that had been found in New Zealand. If their 
origin could be cleared up, they would throw ‘a flood of light’ on Maori 
history. The other objects were the Tamil bell and a stone kumara god in 
the Auckland Art Gallery. Smith added that a study of the Maori lan- 
guage and history over thirty years had convinced him that, with some al- 
lowances, Maori traditions were very reliable. 

Winding up the debate, Tregear endorsed Smith’s view on the 
reliability of Maori traditions. He also thought Maskell’s suggestion 
about writing to the Portuguese and Dutch Governments was a valuable 
one. But, he said, little good was likely to come from the other proposed 
inquiries. If Walker, who was then thought to be ‘roaming somewhere in 
the South Seas’, had perpetrated a fraud, he was scarcely likely to ac- 
knowledge it. As for Rewi Maniapoto, he had already expressed his 
belief in the relic, while Mrs Wilson, whose death had been imputed to 
her possession of it, was Rewi’s niece. Tregear added that he would try to 
obtain sworn evidence from those present at the finding of the carving ‘if 
it should turn out that Mr Walker’s assertions as to his having purchased 
it on board some New Zealand coaster should prove incorrect.’ ‘The 
society then carried Maskell’s resolution and moved on to other matters. 

If anything ever came of Maskell’s resolution or if Tregear obtained 
any worthwhile information from subsequent inquiries, the question of 
the Korotangi was never raised again in the formal proceedings of the 
Philosophical Society. But Tregear, at least, was convinced that the 
Korotangi was authentic. In 1891, when he published The Maon- 
Polynesian Comparative Dictionary, he included the following carefully- 
worded entry concerning it: 


KOROTANGI (myth.), the carving in stone of a bird, venerated by 
the Maori, and alluded to in ancient song. It was brought to New 
Zealand from Hawaiki, or from some country in the far distance 
(tawhiti). Casts of a carving asserted to be Korotangi are in several 
New Zealand museums. 


Meanwhile, the Philosophical Society’s debate had apparently 


prompted the foklorist John White to inquire about the Korotangi among 
his Maori informants. On 4 November 1889, barely three months after 
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Tregear had wound up that debate, a Maori called Pera Kiwi wrote to him 
about it from Te Kopua in the heart of the Waikato region. Pera cited a 
variant version of the waiata that had originally been sung over the carv- 
ing in Cambridge, and he gave several details about it that had not pre- 
viously been mentioned. The Korotangi, he said, was originally a real bird 
that had belonged to a person called Te Haupa of the Tainui clan. The 
bird had once flown from Kawhia to Aotea, several kilometres north of 
Kawhia. Its owner went looking for it at Pourewa, near the edge of a 
swamp. The bird died soon afterwards and was buried there. Later, a 
European called Neiha found the body turned to stone while digging a 
well or water hole. 

In 1904, a New Zealand journalist and author, James Cowan, 
published an article about the Korotangi which he later incorporated in a 
book. He revealed that the carving was then in the possession of Wilson’s 
grown-up, part-Maori children who had deposited it in a Wellington 
bank. He himself had seen it there in the company of a Maori, Te 
Heuheu, who had sung a waiata relating to it. Cowan was convinced that 
the Maori had not carved the Korotangi themselves - that it was ‘the 
handiwork of a people more advanced in industrial art’. On the other 
hand, he accepted Maori assertions that the bird had been brought from 
Hawaiki in the Tainui. He also stated positively that the Korotangi had 
been found at Kawhia. 

Another writer, George Graham, who published a paper on the 
Korotangi in 1917, stated that he had striven for years to get evidence on 
the history of the relic. Although unsuccessful, he was convinced that a 
legend apparently relating to it was of great antiquity, as he had heard it 
in various forms among the Waikato, Hauraki, Kaipara and Arawa 
people. This tradition was apparently unknown in the far north or far 
south of the North Island, and Graham was inclined to believe that it was 
of Tainui origin. Like most of his predecessors, Graham cited a waiata 
reputedly relating to the Korotangi. It had been obtained from an aged 
Maori in Auckland and had much in common with those cited previously. 

In 1929, the ethnologist Elsdon Best found Pera Kiwi’s account of 
the Korotangi among the papers of John White, who had died in 1891. 
This prompted him to publish some notes on the subject in the Journal of 
the Polynesian Society of which he was then co-editor. Besides summaris- 
ing much of the literature that had already been published, Best 
presented a translation of the pertinent part of Kiwi’s letter. He was ex- 
tremely skeptical of the claim that the Korotangi had been brought to 
New Zealand from Hawaiki: 


This may have been so, but it does not seem probable. We have no 
proof that our Maori folk ever fashioned such artefacts, and the ap- 
pearance of the carving leads one to believe that it is a product of 
metal tools...Personally we have no faith in it having been fashioned 
by Maori hands. 


As for Pera Kiwi’s story that a real duck had been tured to stone, 
Best said: ‘Pera...has given us a good sample of the powers of imagination 
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possessed by the Maoris. ‘Tis thus that folk tales come into being.’ Best 
discovered, however, that not everyone was as skeptical of Pera Kiwi’s 
story as he was. One person who thought otherwise was a Kawhia cor- 
respondent, E.Schnackenberg, to whom Best sent an offprint of his ar- 
ticle. Schnackenberg, the son of a German missionary in the Kawhia 
area, was a fluent Maori speaker and editor and publisher of the Kawhia 
Settler newspaper. He expressed his belief in the Korotangi’s genuineness 
in a letter to Best of 26 October 1929. He had been trying for many years, 
he said, to ascertain the whereabouts of the carving because he wanted to 
conclude a legend about it that he had written up. In his view, the legend 
was a fusion of two stories that the Maori, ‘as usual’, had mixed up. 
Schnackenberg outlined the legend for Best’s benefit. He said that 
once upon a time a girl named Parewhaita had lived on the shores of 
Aotea harbour at Pourewa. Her tameparera, or grey duck, had been her 
constant companion. After some years, she married a man at Te Maika 
on the southern shore of Kawhia harbour and took her parera with her. 
However, ‘increasing domestic duties’ caused her to neglect her pet and 
it flew back to Pourewa. The bird saw the reflection of its own dishevelled 
plumage in a spring under a pohutukawa tree, sang a lament, dived into 
the water and became petrified. Years later, a European trader called 
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Nazer—'the Neha (sic) of Pera Kiwi’s story——heard the story and 
plunged a spade into the spring to see if it was still there. He recovered 
the petrified bird and sold it for 200 pounds. 

In 1935, Schnackenberg published a fuller version of his story in a 
booklet entitled The Pohutakawas of Kawhia: Tales, Traditions and 
Legends of Kawhia’s Famous Christmas Trees. In an introduction, he ex- 
plained that the booklet dealt with all the famous pohutakawa trees on the 
peninsula between Kawhia and Aotea harbours. The one central to the 
parera story, he said, was called Hawaiki. It had been so named by 
Whaka-oti-rangi, elder wife of the commander of the Tainui, and was 
near a spring where she had planted the first sweet potatoes on the west 
coast of the North Island from seed brought in that vessel. In concluding 
his story, Schnackenberg referred to Best’s article in the Journal of the 
Polynesian Society and to the opinion of Best and others that the Korotan- 
gi was of foreign origin. ‘But,’ he said, ‘with all respect to those eminent 
authorities, it would be difficult to convince any Aotea Maori that it is 
other than the Korotangi, Parewhaita’s petrified parera’ 

Schnackenberg’s account of the legend of the Korotangi and the 
story of its discovery seem never to have become widely known. But the 
story persisted that the carving had been found in the Kawhia area. Thus, 
when a descendant of Major Wilson, Mrs C.A. Smith-Wilson, of 
Christchurch, presented the carving to the Dominion (now National) 
Museum on permanent loan in 1941, the local press reported positively 
that it had been found in 1878 ‘beneath the roots of a tree growing some- 
where between Raglan and Kawhia.’ A museum ethnologist, W.J. Phil- 
lips; repeated this detail in an article published in 1950. 

Meanwhile, in 1946, the Maori princess Te Puea Herangi had em- 
phatically reaffirmed her people’s belief that the carving was an authentic 
ancestral relic. During a visit to the Dominion Museum to see the 
Korotangi, she said in a speech to the museum authorities: 





Please accept my gratitude for permitting me to see and hold this 
great treasure of my ancestors. I know something of its history. I 
know also a certain waiata pertaining to it. To me it is a relic of great 
importance. Hands that once fondled it are long since dust, eyes that 
have wept over it no longer weep. It is the silent witness to many hap- 
penings. I am happy to think that Korotangi is here in this sacred 
house. If it had been left in Maori hands it might have disappeared 
altogether. However, if there is ever an opportunity of the bird 
returning to Waikato, I want you to know that in Mahinarangi, our 
tribal meeting house at Ngaruawahia, we have a home worthy of it. 
My people would be overjoyed to welcome it home once again. 


Despite the great reverence that Maori leaders from Tawhaio and 
Rewi Maniapoto onwards had shown towards the Korotangi, Pakeha 
skepticism was reasserted in 1973 when the Dominion Museum published 
a monograph on that subject by Christine MacKay, a member of its staff. 
She concluded that the presence of the carving in New Zealand could be 
explained in one of three ways. The ‘most plausible’ was that it had ar- 
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rived there or had been made there some time last century, “even im- 
mediately prior to its discovery.” The possibility of a particularly success- 
ful trick or ‘gross imposition’ could not be ruled out, she said. A less 
plausible explanation was that the Maori had acquired the carving from a 
European ship in the late 18th or early 19th centuries, had lost it, found it 
again, and had mistakenly identified it on its rediscovery as an ancient 
relic. Yet another explanation - ‘romantic but unsatisfactory’—was that 
the carving had been acquired in pre-contact times from a shipwreck or 
unrecorded ship’s visit; or Polynesian canoe travellers had brought it to 
New Zealand after meeting foreign explorers elsewhere in the Pacific. 

MacKay’s findings followed a comprehensive investigation of all the 
literature on the Korotangi that she could discover. Significantly, this did 
not include Schnackenberg’s unpublished letter to Best nor 
Schnackenberg’s published story. MacKay worked from the premise 
that, although large migrant Polynesian canoes probably carried precious 
ritual symbols to a new territory, the Korotangi could not be verified as 
having been such an object. She concluded, too, that the Korotangi did 
not resemble any known art form in New Zealand nor any Polynesian is- 
lands from which voyaging canoes might have reached New Zealand. 
Moreover, the green serpentine of the carving was not found in any of the 
central or eastern islands of the Pacific and a metal tool had probably 
been used to carve it. As for the waiata said to be associated with it, this 
did not appear to constitute solid evidence of Maori knowledge of the 
Korotangi before its discovery or rediscovery. 

In investigating the Korotangi’s known history, MacKay discovered 
that the earliest document relating to it was a receipt for fifty pounds paid 
to Albert Walker on 14 January 1879. (This was four months before Sir 
George Grey and his Minister, John Sheehan, visited Cambridge for their 
meeting with Maori chiefs). The receipt, now in the possession of Major 
Wilson’s descendants, is for ‘a stone bird, a Maori relic.’ It was made out 
to Major Wilson’s friend and solicitor, R. Laishley. 

Although MacKay’s investigations revealed nothing to impugn the 
character of Walker, she claimed, on the basis of what McDonnell had 
said about him nearly nine years after his connection with the Korotangi 
had ceased, that he was the ‘prime suspect in the perpetration of a hoax.’ 
Alternatively, she said, he was at the bottom of a joke or trick that had 
gone further than intended. On the other hand, MacKay thought that 
those Maori who had testified to the antiquity of the carving could not 
have been party to a hoax, nor deceived by one. Therefore, the most ob- 
vious explanation for their reverence for the Korotangi was that they 
‘knew traditional stories of ancient emblems and transposed them on to a 
newly found and strange object.’ 

Despite her view that the Korotangi had most plausibly reached or 
had been made in New Zealand in post-European times, MacKay could 
not suggest where it had come from nor who might have made it. 
Curators of museums in twenty-one countries, she said, had been unable 
to locate a comparable carving, nor could two leading British antique 
dealers and the proprietors of several other prominent shops recollect 
ever having seen such an item. MacKay was also unable to learn where 
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the Korotangi had been found, or allegedly found, except that it was ‘in or 
near the Waikato district.’ 

MacKay might not, perhaps, have been quite as Skeptical as she was 
about the Korotangi had she succeeded in learning where, precisely, it 
had reputedly been found. That site is still well known at Kawhia among 
those interested in the local folk lore - as the present writer discovered 
following a visit there in 1976. That visit marked the beginning of a series 
of discoveries that seemed to unravel the mystery of the Korotangi’s 
presence in New Zealand. They are best described in the first person... 

My visit to Kawhia took place a year or so after the Original version 
of this book was published. As I had never been there before, I invited Dr 
J.B.W.Roberton, of Te Awamutu, a historian of the area, to accompany 
me. Roberton had been Kawhia’s resident medical practitioner for some 
years and was an expert on Maori genealogies. I had met him in Salt Lake 
City in 1969 at the world conference on records described in the first 
chapter of this book at which I had first aired my theories on European 
castaways. Through Roberton I met a number of interesting and well-in- 
formed people at Kawhia. Among them was Robert Turnbull, a sep- 
tuagenarian, whose father, a trader in the area many years earlier, had 
married a full Maori woman. I also learned of an unpublished history of 
Kawhia by a former resident, the late J.E. Aubin. 

Thinking that Aubin’s history might contain information of interest 
to me, I later located his widow in Auckland and borrowed the 
manuscript. In it was a hand-drawn map of the Kawhia area on which 
were the words ‘Korotangi found here’ and an arrow pointing to the 
southern side of Aotea harbour. As a historian at the University of Auck- 
land, Dr Judith Binney, had already alerted me to the possibility that the 
Korotangi might somehow be relevant to my researches, I had already 
read most of the readily accessible literature on that subject, including 
MacKay’s monograph. But Aubin’s map gave me my first inkling of the 
exact location of its discovery. To try to check on the validity of Aubin’s 
information, I wrote to Turnbull on returning to Australia to ask if he 
knew anything of that subject. He replied in a letter of 30 November 1976 
enclosing a rough sketch map of the Kawhia/Aotea area with an arrow 
pointing to a spot marked ‘spring’ in approximately the same position as 
in Aubin’s map. Also on the map, just north of the spring, Turnbull indi- 
cated the home of Mr David Morrison, a farmer, who had lived there 
since the early 1950s. Below the map were the words: 


The spring where Korotangi was found is about 30 chains [600 
metres] south of Mr Morrison’s home. J rang Mr Morrison about the 
Korotangi and he said it was found by surveyors in the spring a good 
few years ago. 


About six weeks later, Turnbull wrote to me again, spontaneously, 
enclosing another sketch map of Kawhia/Aotea. On this he had marked 
two other spots where two Maori informants - J. Apiti and Maui Heu - 
had since told him the Korotangi was found. Apiti’s site was a stream a 
short distance west of the spring indicated previously, and the finder was 
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Robert Turnbull's first map showing 
where the Korotangi was dis- 
covered. 





said to have been a Mr Mason. Maui’s location was the same spring or 
swamp that Pera Kiwi, Schnackenberg and Morrison had referred to, but 
he did not state who the finder of the carving was. 

In January 1979, I visited Kawhia again and called on Morrison in 
Turnbull’s company. In questioning him about his knowledge of the 
Korotangi, Morrison said he could not remember who had told him that 
the carving had been found by surveyors; it was knowledge that dated 
back to his earliest years in the district. But he had always understood 
that the carving had been found in the Hawaiki swamp on his property. 

Hawaiki swamp! It was almost unbelievable. 

Later, in Cambridge, where the Korotangi had first caused excite- 
ment almost 100 years earlier, I visited a well-respected local historian, 
C.W. Vennell, to see if he knew anything about the Korotangi that I had 
not already discovered. He showed me a copy of Schackenberg’s little- 
known booklet The Pohutukawas of Kawhia, and so I learned that 
Schnackenberg had also referred to a locality called Hawaiki on the 
Aotea/Kawhia peninsula. This new information prompted me to visit the 
Land Transfers Office in Hamilton to see if I could find a map or other 
document that would officially attest to the existence of such a place. 
Sure enough, Hawaiki proved to be an extremely narrow corridor of land 
following the course of a stream between Kawhia and Aotea. Its official 
designation in the records was Aotea No. 3A (Hawaiki). The earliest 
reference to it appeared to be a document recording a sitting of the Na- 
tive Appellate Court at Otorohanga on 25 June 1896 in which 113 people 
with Maori names were listed as the owners of a block called Aotea South 
No. 3. Of these, twelve were said to be ‘owners for a small piece called 
Hawaiki’. Other documents showed that Aotea No. 3A (Hawaiki) con- 
sisted of nine acres, two roods and 35 perches, and that it had first been 
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leased in 1896 to a European farmer called Walter Anderson Mason The Skeletons 
together with Aotea South No. 3. P 
These discoveries in the Hamilton Land Transfers Office and later in New 
research finally unravelled the conflicting claims that the Korotangi had 
been found (a) by a Maori after a manuka tree had blown down, (b) by a Zealand’s 
spade-wielding European called Neha, Neiha or Nazer, (c) by a Mr 
Mason, and (d) by surveyors. The stories about Mason and the surveyors Closet 
were obviously incorrect as Mason’s arrival on the scene post-dated 
Major Wilson’s purchase of the carving by nearly twenty years, while the 
first surveys of the Aotea/Kawhia area were not made until 1883. On the 
other hand, it was easy to understand how Mason’s name had come to be 
associated with the Korotangi: he had been the first European to lease 
the land on which it was found after the Maori War. A similar explana- 
tion was forthcoming about Neha, Neiha or Nazer: he had been the last 
European to occupy the land before the Maori War. 
Neha, Neiha or Nazer, it turned out, was one Richard Nazer, an 
Englishman, who has left many descendants in New Zealand. The date of 
his arrival there is uncertain. But in January 1860, he married the 
youngest daughter of George Charlton, a trader at Kawhia for the 
preceding two decades. Nazer, himself, traded at Aotea for several years, 
his home being at Pourewa, as mentioned in Schackenberg’s story. Then, 
with the Maori War looming, wandering bands of hostile Maori became 
troublesome and, in April 1863, he left the district and re-established 
himself at Raglan, the next harbour to the north. For twenty years there- 
after, the Kawhia/Aotea region was forbidden territory to Europeans, 
and no European again lived on Nazer’s old property until Mason came 
in 1896. Nazer, therefore, could only have been associated with the 
Korotangi if he had found it about two decades before it was first 
reported and had then kept all knowledge of it to himself—a highly un- 
likely combination of circumstances, all things considered. 
In short, all evidence points to the conclusion that the discoverer of 
the Korotangi was the unnamed Maori mentioned by Major Wilson; that 
the carving was found in the roots of a manuka tree, as he described: and 
that the place where it came to light was ‘a small piece called Hawaiki’. 
What other detail could better authenticate the story of the Korotangi? 
What other detail could better prove that it did, indeed, come to New 
Zealand from Hawaiki—and with a party of men, soon to become 
Polynesians, who did have access to metal tools and artifacts made with 
them? 


Bee 


The ‘small piece called Hawaiki’ 
photographed by the author in 1986 
by courtesy of Mr David Morrison. 
Aotea harbour is in the distance. 
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Epilogue 


Anyone who has read this book through to the end will have been struck 
by the number of times that investigators in Polynesia of one kind and 
another were forced to offer an explanation for the seemingly inex- 
plicable. Thus, when the future Nobel Prizewinner Jean Dausset and his 
colleagues found ‘Basque’ genes among reputedly pure-blooded Easter 
Islanders, they could only assume—despite all evidence and assertions to 
the contrary— that one or more interloping foreigners had gone about 
sowing their wild oats ‘prior to about 1870.’ When Pera Kiwi tried to ex- 
plain how a carved stone bird could turn up in an Aotea swamp, he said it 
was a real bird turned to stone. When Christine MacKay tried to get to 
the bottom of the same story, she concluded that an ‘honourable’ man was 
‘the prime suspect in the perpetration of a hoax.’ When the physical 
anthropologist Harry L. Shapiro was confronted by the ‘remarkably 
European people of Fangatau’, he could only assume that they were des- 
cendants of a physical type ‘no longer existent in central Polynesia.’ 
When the social anthropologist Ralph Piddington found that a Vahitahi 
creation chant was straight out of the first chapter of Genesis, he berated 
the linguist Stimson for allowing the Vahitahi people to pull the wool over 
his eyes. When Edward Tregear tried to explain how ‘Aryan Maori’ 
could have populated New Zealand, he looked to India, the nearest Indo- 
European homeland, ignoring the fact that the Maori themselves claimed 
to have come from the opposite direction and that some of them, in his 
own words, had red hair and blue eyes ‘with no possibility of a European 
cross.’ And so on. And so on. 

Trying to explain the inexplicable in Polynesia has been something 
of an industry for many years. Some scholars have devoted their whole 
careers to it and have written beautiful books that simply ignored any- 
thing that was really too hard. All such scholars have laboured under a 
terrible disadvantage. They did not know—could not possibly suspect— 
that one of the biggest, most significant pieces in their Polynesian jigsaw 
puzzle was missing. How could they have known? By 1 June 1926, 400 
years had passed since the San Lesmes had disappeared with its fifty or so 
able-bodied Galicians, Basques, Flemings, Genoese and who not on 
board. By then, even Captain Cook himself had been dead for nearly 150 
years and no archaeological clue to the fate of the San Lesmes had ever 
been found—at least, none that anyone could recognise. Even when four 
such clues were found in 1929 and one of them, a hefty cannon, was taken 
to Tahiti, it was so little publicised and people took so little interest in it 
that it eventually disappeared. Another forty years were to pass before 
the present writer, through an almost unbelievable combination of flukey 
circumstances, could begin to try to lift the veil on what had happened to 
the San Lesmes. 

Scholars who have tried to explain Polynesia to the world without 
benefit of the San Lesmes should not feel ashamed that they did not know 
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about it. For more than 200 years, from Captain Wallis’ discovery of 
Tahiti, they were in good and ample company. However, they will scarce- 
ly serve the interests of scholarship if they continue to ignore it as they did 
after the earlier version of this book was published. With the San Lesmes 
in the picture, a great deal of the prehistory of Polynesia seems to fall into 
place. Without it, a great deal of inconvenient data must be swept under 
the carpet. How many scholarly books of the past fifty years have had 
anything to say, for example, about red-haired, blue-eyed Maori? 

But even with the San Lesmes in the picture, there are still many 
questions to be answered. What, precisely, was the Korotangi? Who was 
Hiro? Did he himself—if ‘he’ is the right word—call at Rarotonga on the 
way to New Zealand, or are the Rarotongans, who claim descent from 
him, of a separate migration from Ra’iatea? There are other, even larger 
questions that attentive readers of this book will have noted for themsel- 
ves. As for the Polynesians in particular places whom the book has tried 
to convert from ‘pure’ Polynesians to Polynesians of part-European de- 
scent, they will have a considerable advantage over most of the rest of us 
if the book has, indeed, converted them. Their advantage will be that, 
from now on, they will know much more about their European ancestors 
of the sixteenth century than most of the rest of us know about ours... 
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APPENDIX A 


CREW OF THE CARAVEL ‘SAN LESMES’ 


Documents recording advances of pay to the crew of the San Lesmes and 
to those of five of the other six ships of the Loaisa expedition are 
preserved in the Archivo General de Indias in Seville. They show that 32 
men in the San Lesmes received such advances before their departure 
from Spain. Another man, Toribio Alonso de Salazar, is known from 
other documents—see the earlier version of this book, p. 291—to have 
left Spain in the caravel. The caravel’s complement is listed below. Each 
man’s ethnicity is inferred from the documents. Abbreviations used are: 


B = Basque; F/G = Fleming/German; G = Galician; S = Spaniard 
other than Basque or Galician; AB = able seaman; OS = ordinary 
seaman. 

No. Name Status, provenance, etc. 


(a) fates unknown 


ALANGO, Ortufio de 


Pilot, single, of Portugalete (B) 


2 ARRATAN, Juan de AB, of Bilbao (B) 
3 BALDAYO, Fernando de Shipwright, married, of La Corufia (G) 
4 BOLIVAR, Juan de Chaplain, single, of Valle de Salcedo (B) 
5 CASARES, Pedro de los OS, of ?Casares [La Coruna] (G) 
6 DESAGRAS, Juan AB, single, of La Coruna (G) 
7 DIOS, Juan de Cabin boy, single, of Las Fragas, 
8 FERNANDEZ, Francisco OS, single, of Mondofiedo [Lugo] (G) 
9 FERNANDEZ, Pedro AB, married, of La Corufia (G) 
10 FERNANDEZ, Pero OS, single, of Vivero [Lugo] (G) 
11 GARCIA, Juan AB, single, of La Corufia (G) 
12 GUERRA, Pedro Boatswain, married, of La Corufa (G) 
13. (H)OCES, Francisco de Captain, single, of Cordoba (S) 
14. LOPEZ, Diego Captain’s servant, single, of Monrroy (S) 
15 LOPEZ, Juan AB, married, of La Corufia (G) 
16 MARTIN, Garcia AB, orphan, of Puerto de Santa Maria (S) 
17 GLLERO, Diego AB, married, of Puerto de Santa Maria (S) 
18 PARGA, Alonso AB, married, La Coruna (G) 
19 PEREZ, Juan Cabin boy, single, of Puerto de Santa 
Maria, son of Diego Ollero, above (S) 
20 POMAR, Enrigue de Gunner, married, of Pomerania (F/G) 
21 RAUMAN, Juan de Gunner, married, of Rauman (F/G) 
22 RODRIGUEZ, Alonso AB, married, of La Corufia (G) 
23 RUX, Petre Chief gunner, orphan, of ? (F/G) 
24 SANCHEZ, Juan AB/pilot, orphan, of Cadiz (S) 
25 SARRIA, Pedro de OS, orphan, of Maman near Sarria [Lugo] (G) 
26 TORO, Adan de OS, orphan, of San Lucar (S) 
27 TURCES, Sancho de OS, single, of Turces [La Corufia] (G) 
28 VALLADOLID, Pedro de OS, orphan, of Valladolid (S) 
29 VARELA, Rodrigo Master, married, of La Corufia (G) 
30 XUARES, Pedro OS, single, of San Cristobal de las Vinas (G) 
31 YANEZ, Gonzalo AB/carpenter, married, of La Corufia (G) 


(b) transferred to ‘Santa Maria de la Victoria’ in South America 


32 


33 


DOMINGUEZ, Bartolomé 


Supernumerary, single, of La Coruna (G) 


SALAZAR, Toribio Alonso de Accountant in the caravels, married, of Asturias (S) 
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The documents recording the advances are now disbound, but were 
once bound in a ledger detailing the accounts of the Loaisa expedition. 
The first page bears the following inscription: 

Year 1525 
Book containing the accounts for the fleet that His Majesty commanded 
to be fitted out in La Corufia for the Moluccas, of which the Comen- 
dador Fray Garcia de Loaisa went as captain and governor of the 


Moluccas. The accounts cover all expenses incurred by the fleet as well 
as advances paid to the people who went in it 


The inscription goes on to record that the fleet sailed from La 
Coruna on 24 July 1525, eve of the feast day of St James the Apostle, from 
which time the members of the expedition would begin earning their pay. 
The writer implored God that the fleet should ‘arrive in safety’ and 
‘return with prosperity’. He then gave the names of the seven ships, their 
captains and their tonnages. : 

The original ledger appears to have consisted of 128 folios, general- 
ly written on both sides. These would have been in eight signatures (or 
sections) of 16 folios each. The record of advances paid to the crew of 
Loaisa’s flagship Santa Maria de la Victoria begins on folio 72 recto, or 
halfway through the fifth signature. The records for the ships Sancti 
Spiritus, Anunciada, San Gabriel, Santa Maria del Parral and San Lesmes 
follow in that order. That for the San Lesmes begins on folio 123 recto 
and ends on folio 125 verso. Folios 126 to 128, which would complete the 
eighth signature, are missing. These, presumably, contained details of ad- 
vances paid to the crew of the smallest ship, the pinnace Santiago. 

The payment of advances began on 13 March 1525 and continued at 
intervals for two months. All payments were made by the royal treasurer, 
Bernaldino Mélendez, in the presence of Cristobal de Haro and Francis- 
co Mexia. Haro was factor of the Casa de Contratacion which had been 
established in 1503 to execute royal policy concerning the Indies. He was 
the principal financier of the Loaisa expedition. 

The record of advances for each ship begins with the statement that 
the money advanced would be discounted from the men’s pay at the time 
of final settlement. Each page is headed with the date, 1525. The first 
entry in the record for the San Lesmes is typical of those in all documents: 


Thursday, 30 March, the said treasurer, Bernaldino Meléndez, in 

the presence of us, Cristobal de Haro and Francisco Mexia, paid 

the sum of seven thousand five hundred maravedis to Rodrigo 

Varela, master of the ship, [who is] married to Maria Alonso, 

citizen of La Coruna in the parish of San Jorje. Alonso Rodriguez, 

citizen of the said city and able seaman in the ship, stood as 
guarantor for him. 


There are entries for 318 different individuals in the ‘pay sheets’. 
The tallies for each ship are: Santa Maria de la Victoria, 78; Sancti 
Spiritus, 74; Anunciada, 57; San Gabriel, 47; Santa Maria del Parral, 30: 
San Lesmes, 32. 
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APPENDIX b 


MEN WHO JOINED THE ‘SAN LESMES’ IN SOUTH 
AMERICA 


No record appears to have survived to indicate how many men were on 
board the San Lesmes when she became separated from the other ships 
of Loaisa’s fleet on 1 June 1526, six days after entering the Pacific from 
the Strait of Magellan. However, it may be assumed that the number was 
at least 20 more than her original estimated complement of 33, making 
the total between 50 and 60. 

As indicated in Appendix A, two of the caravel’s orginal comple- 
ment are known to have joined Loaisa’s flagship, the capitana Santa 
Maria de la Victoria, at the Strait of Magellan. By that time, the second 
largest ship in the fleet, the Sancti Spiritus (230 tons), had been wrecked, 
the Anunciada (200 tons) had deserted, and the San Gabriel (160 tons) 
had become separated from the expedition, having been told by the 
Anunciada’s captain that Loaisa’s ships had not entered the Santa Cruz 
River. Loaisa’s fleet at that stage therefore comprised the capitana (300 
tons), the caravels Santa Maria del Parral and San Lesmes, of 80 tons 
each, and the pinnace Santiago (45 tons). 

Except, perhaps, for half a dozen men who were carried off by the 
captain of the San Gabriel when Loaisa sent him back to retrieve his boat, 
no one from the wrecked Sancti Spiritus had an opportunity to join either 
the Anunciada or San Gabriel. That means that about 80 men had to be 
accommodated in the four remaining ships, as the Sancti Spiritus (see 
p.22) is estimated to have had about 95 men at first, of whom nine are 
known to have been drowned in the strait. Those 80 men were apparent- 
ly divided fairly evenly among the four surviving ships because the 
capitana is said to have had a complement of 145 men on leaving the 
Strait, compared with her estimated original crew of 123, and the pinnace 
is said (probably exaggeratedly) to have had 50, compared with the 
original estimate of 18. If, then, the 80 men to be placed were, in fact, 
evenly distributed, then the San Lesmes’ crew on entering the Pacific 
would have been 53, assuming that she sailed from Spain with 33. 

Of 75 men who are named in the records as having belonged 
originally to the Sancti Spiritus, one is known to have drowned at the 
Strait, 11 are known to have transferred to the capitana and one is known 
to have gone to the Santa Mariadel Parral. Those who joined the San Les- 
mes would therefore have been drawn from the remaining 62. In addi- 
tion, the San Lesmes could have carried some of 18 other men who are 
known to have sailed in the Loaisa expedition, although they did not 
receive advances of pay nor are the names of the ships they originally 
sailed in mentioned in the records. 

A list of the 62 unplaced men of the Sancti Spiritus and the 18 other 
men concludes this appendix. Their occupations and those of the 31 men 
who presumably remained in the San Lesmes are summarised below: 
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Occupation §Unplaced men San Lesmes 
able seaman 6B 1] 
ordinary seaman ZI 8 
gunner 4 3 
cabin boy 3 2 
shipwright 2 ] 
carpenter 5 

servant 2 I 
boatswain l 

mason 2 

blacksmith 2 

cooper 2 

factor 1 

silversmith ] 

surgeon | 

captain - 
master : 
pilot 
chaplain 
treasurer 
not stated 


So 
| 


totals 80 31 


If the same sets of men are analysed according to their ethnic origin, 
the most numerous prove to be Galicians, followed by ‘other Spaniards’, 
Italians and Basques. The figures are: 





Ethnic origin Unplaced men San Lesmes 
Galician 13 16 
Basque 12 3 
Other Spaniards 17 9 
Italian De - 
Fleming/German 5 3 
Portuguese 3 - 
French ] - 
Greek ] - 
Irish ] - 
British ] - 
other/unknown = - 
totals 80 a1 


It may be concluded from these analyses that, after the wreck of the 
Sancti Spiritus, the San Lesmes would have carried a good many more 
able and ordinary seamen than she did originally, but few men with other 
than ‘working class’ qualifications—at least on paper. The ethnic origins 
of her crew are also likely to have been more diverse. If it is assumed that 
the San Lesmes was, indeed, assigned 20 additional men from the 80 
without berths plus two to replace those who transferred to the capitana, 
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and if it is assumed that those men were evenly divided by ethnic origin, 
then the caravel would have acquired four more Galicians, three Basques, 
five other Spaniards and one Fleming or German as well as six Italians 
and three others. Ethnically, the final composition of her crew would 
then have been: 


Galicians 20 


Basques 

Other Spaniards 
Flemings/Germans 
Italians 

Others 


Details of the unplaced crew of the Sancti Spiritus and of the 18 
other men referred to above are given below. Besides the abbreviations 
used in Appendix A, F = French and P = Portuguese. 


Men who sailed in ‘Sancti Spiritus’—fates unknown 


No. Name Status, provenance, etc. 

l AGUIRRE, Domingo de OS, of Vergara [Guipuzcoa] (B) 
2 ALICANTE, Francisco de OS, of Alicante (S) 

3 ALVARES, Juan OS, of Vivero [Lugo] (G) 

4 ANS Factor, (F/G) 

m ANTIBAR, Pedro de AB, of Venice (I) 

6 ARGOLLES, Alonso de AB, of Medina del Campo (S) 
7 BARBOSA, Francisco OS, of Oporto, Portugal (P) 

8 BARBOSA, Melchior OS, ? (?P) 

9 BAUTISTA, Juan AB/carpenter, of Genoa (I) 


10 BAYONA, Cristoval de OS, of Bayona [Galicia] (G) 

11 BILOTE, Felipe Blacksmith, of Burgos (S) 

12 BOLIVAR, Martin de Surgeon/?, of Valle de Salcedo (B) 
13. BORDEOS, Hernando de Cabin boy, of Bordeaux (F) 

14 BRUSAQ, Adan Shipwright, of Nice (then = I) 
15 CATRATE, Martin de Cabin boy, of Cairate (1) 

16 CANAVA, Francisco de Boatswain, of Rapallo (1) 

17 CANOSA, Pedro de AB, of Samal de Salcedo (G) 
18 CATAIRO, Jorge de AB, of Venice (I) 

19 CERDA, Guillermo de AB/cooper, of Cerda [Sicily] (I) 
20 COHIMBRA, Francisco de Cabin boy, of Noya (G) 

21 DELANDA VERDE, Juan AB, ? (S) 

22 DESPELOA, Pedro ?, of Calvatanazor [Logrono] (G) 
23 FERNANDEZ, Juan AB, of San Martin (S) 

24 GIL, Juan OS, of Noya (G) 

25 LIPARI, Juan de AB, of Naples, ex-Lipari (1) 

26 MERA, Sebastian de la OS, of Memeria [Viscaya] (B) 
27 MOLINA, Pascualin de OS, of Rapallo (1) 

28 MOREL, Bautista AB, of Genoa (I) 

29 MOXICA, Bartolome de Carpenter, of Fica [Viscaya] (B) 
30 NAPOLES, Nicolo AB (Greek) 

31 PARAYOS, Juan de Mason, of Llanes [Asturias] (S) 
32 PENA, Francisco de Treasurer, of Valladolid (S) 

33 PERAL, Juan de OS, of Noya (G) 

34 PORCA, Alonso Cooper, of Betanzos (G) 

35 PRAGABUZO, Jorge AB, of Trapani [Sicily] (1) 

36 QUINTANILLAS, Juan de OS, of Quintanillas (S) [?] 

37 RAPALO, Angelino de OS, of Genoa (I) 
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RETES, Pedro de 


Carpenter/mason, of Burgos (S) 


39 RIO, Antonio del OS, slave 

40 SALAZAR, Juan de Silversmith, of Valladolid (S) 

41 SAN JUAN, Pedro de Servant, of Santander (S) 

42 SAN MICHEL, Domingo de AB, of Ireland 

43 SAONA, Andres de Cooper/AB, of Saona = Savona (1) 
44 SATRIA, Pedro de Carpenter, of Bermeo (B) 

45 SEGURA, Domingo de AB, of Bilbao (B) 

46 SIMON, Beniamino OS, of Muros [La Coruna] (G) 

47 SOGO, Diego de Mason, of Tudela [Navarra] (S) 

48 TALLA, Tomasin de OS, of Talla (1) 

49 TORRA, Juan de AB, of Cestona [Guipuzcoa] (B) 
50 TORRES, Manuel de AB, of Segovia (S) 

51 TRIANO, Lorenzo Captain’s servant, of Valladolid (S) 
52 VALESTIN, Polo AB, of Xestre [? Chester, England] 
53 VAN DE GAAL, Juan Gunner, of Bruges (F/G) 

54. VAN DEN NEL, Adrian Gunner, of Gestrels, Germany (F/G) 
55 VAN DORTE, Uberto Gunner, of Exe, [?Aachen] (F/G) 
56 VEGA, Toribio de la OS, Santa Maria de la Vega (G) 

57 VERGARA, Martin de AB, of Bilbao (B) 

58 VILLAVICIOSA, Juan AB, ? (S) 

59 VIVAR, Juan de OS, of Genoa (1) 

60 VIVERO, Rodrigo de OS, of Vivero [Lugo] (G) 

61 XIO, Bautista de OS, of Xio [?] 

62 YANEZ, Jorge Blacksmith, of Casas, Portugal (P) 
63 ESTELLA, Diego de Accountant [Drowned, Magellan Strait] 


Men who sailed in the Loaisa expedition—names of ships unknown 


] BAUTISTA, Masin de OS, ? (D 

2 CAIRATE, Agostino OS, ? () 

3 CALAMOTO, Miguel de AB, ? (1) 

4 CHINA, Tristan de la Slave, probably Malay 
5  COSTILLEZ, Bautista OS,.? @) 

6 COSTILLEZ, Bernardo OS; ? 

7 EBRO, Adan de OS, ? (G) 

8 GALLARRAGA, | Juan AB, ? (B) 

9 GENOVA, Simon de OS, of Genoa (1) 

10 GUEVARA, Martin Sanchez de? (B) 

11 HERNANDEZ Shipwright, ? (S) 

12 OYOS, Ortuno de Gunner, of Portugalete (B) 
13. PONTEVEDRA, Juan de Chaplain, ? (G) 

14 RAPALO, Angel de OS, of Rapallo (I) 

15 SAN BLAS, Juan de AB, ? (S) 

16 VANDOBLE, Jacome 2, (F/G) 

17 VIZCAINO, Juan OS/slave, ? 

18 ZEORAGA, Andres ?, (B) 


The information in this appendix is based on the ‘pay sheets’ 
referred to in Appendix A, the authorities cited in the earlier version of 
this book, pp. 288-95, and documents relating to the Loaisa expedition 
published in J.T. Medina, ed., Coleccion de Documentos Ineditos para la 
Historia de Chile...1518-1818, vol. 3, Santiago de Chile, 1889. The ‘pay 
sheets’ were once part of the archives of the Accountant-Generals office 
(Contadivia General) of the Council of the Indies (Consejo de Indias). 
The call number for them in the Archivo General de Indias is: Con- 
taduria, legajo 427, ramo 8, folios 72ro.—125 vo. 
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APPENDIX C 


THE MAKE-UP OF MAORI 


This appendix contains further evidence in support of the hypotheses ad- 
vanced in Chapter 20: Maori-speaking Spaniards at the Antipodes. It is 
in three parts. The first provides information on the terms for and dis- 
tribution of mosquitoes in Eastern Polynesia and on the Spanish words 
perro (dog) and bugque (ship), which have counterparts in Maori pero 
(dog) and kaipuke (ship). The second lists cognates of Maori words 
found only in Maori and the Western Polynesian languages and/or Fijian. 
The third lists words which, according to Williams’ Maori/English dic- 
tionary of 1852, were found only in the East Cape and Waikato dialects of 
Maori in his time and which now have an extremely restricted distribution 
in other Tahitic languages. Abbreviations for languages cited are given at 
the end of the appendix. Long vowels are doubled. 


1. Mosquitoes, dogs, ships 

The general word for ‘mosquito’ in Western Polynesia is namu, 
which has antecedents in the languages of Southeast Asia. However, 
mosquitoes evidently did not reach some parts of Eastern Polynesia with 
their Polynesian settlers as there is no common term for them there. The 
first Easter Island dictionary, compiled in 1865-71, has takaure iti 
(mosquito), meaning ‘little fly’. Later ones have nmaonao (mosquito), 
probably a borrowing from the language of Mangareva where some 
Easter Islanders lived in the 1870s. Hawaiian has makika (mosquito), a 
local rendering of the English word. Marquesan dictionaries have nono 
(mosquito), but the mosquito itself is described as ‘a very small fly that 
bites during the day’ and is, perhaps, a sand fly. The first Tuamotuan dic- 
tionary of 1895 has namu (mosquito), but a later one defines namu as ‘an 
insect, freely a mosquito.” Mosquitoes were apparently not much in 
evidence in the Society Islands at the time of European contact as most of 
the vocabularies of the early explorers do not mention them. An excep- 
tion is a Spanish/Tahitian vocabulary of the 1770s which gives namu 
(mosquito). The current term is naonao. Tahitian dictionaries of 1851 
and 1861 give three words—naonao, ramu and namu. 

Herman Melville, in his semi-factual novel Omoo (New York 1847), 
claimed that mosquitoes were ‘unknown in Tahiti’, but that at Martair 
(i.e. Ma’atea) on Tahiti’s sister island, Mo’orea, they ‘fairly eddied round 
us.” Melville also claimed that Mo’orea’s mosquitoes were introduced by 
a Nantucket whaling captain, Nathan Coleman, who, being aggrieved at a 
finding against him by a local tribunal, towed a rotten water cask ashore 
and left it in a neglected taro patch. The ground there was warm and 
moist—‘hence the mosquitoes’, Melville said. This story, he added, was 
‘rife among the natives.’ William Wyatt Gill, in his book Jottings from the 
Pacific (London 1885), said that mosquitoes did not reach Penrhyn and 
Rakahanga in the northern Cook group until 1859 and Manihiki until 
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1862. They had been carried there in water casks from Rarotonga and 
had become ‘plentiful’. 

The English word ‘mosquito’ is a borrowing from Spanish dating 
back only to 1583, according to the Shorter Oxford English Dictionary. In 
Spanish, the word is an irregular diminutive of mosca (fly). Although 
mosquito is said to have existed in Spanish since about 1400, it did not 
come into popular use until the Spanish settlement of the Americas made 
Spaniards familiar with mosquitoes. 

The authors of the standard Spanish etymological dictionary say that 
perro (dog) is of uncertain origin and is ‘exclusive to Spanish.’ They go on: 
‘It is probably a word of expressive creation, perhaps founded in the ex- 
pression prrrbrrr with which shepherds urged on their dogs, using it espe- 
cially when rounding up livestock’. The earliest recorded use of perroin 
Spanish dates back to 1136. 

The Spanish etymological dictionary states that Spanish buque 
(ship) was first recorded in 1519. It is from Catalan buc (stomach, inte- 
rior capacity of something, hull of a ship). In the Pacific, kaibuke (ship) is 
now found in Gilbertese but Horatio Hale said in a Tarawa vocabulary of 
1846 that it is ‘a New Zealand word introduced by the whites at 
[Tabiteuea].’ In the Santa Cruz Islands of the Solomons, a canoe is called 
te puke perhaps because the Spanish explorer Mendaifia tried to form a 
settlement there in 1595. Modern Maori usage does not explain why the 
syllable kai would have become attached to a borrowing from Spanish 
buque (ship). 


2. Maori words with cognates only in Western Polynesian languages: 
MAO akina (dash, beat, pound), TON, NIU ha/a)kina (to be 
tripped by), SAM sa?ina (pullaman down backwards by his load) 

MAO aku (scrape out), NIU, REN aku, SAM a?u, TON vaku, FIJ 
yaku (scrape out). 

MAO ari (small shark), EFU, EUV, SAM, TON, TUV ali 
(flounder). 

MAO huu (silently, secretly), REN huu (secret), NIU fufuu (secret- 
ly), TON fufuu (hide), me?a fakafufuu (secret). 

MAO huaki (take up, elevate), TON, NIU fua (carry on shoulders). 

MAO hukahuka (lock of hair), TON fuko/fuka, SAM fu?a (to cut 
hair). 

MAO ihi (blow, of wind), NIU ifi (blow), SAM ifi (blow smoke), 
TON ifi, FIJ uvu (blow with mouth). 

MAO inaki (thatch), EFU inaki, SAM ina?i (thatch). 

MAO mahaki (skin disease), TON mahaki, EFU, REN masaki 
(sickness), FIJ macake (disease of tongue). 

MAO maangai (mouth), TON ma’anga (mouthful). 

MAO maaota (a tree, Dysoxylum spectabile), EFU, REN ma?ota, 
SAM maota, NIU maota, moota, TON mo?ota (Dysoxylum spp.). NB: 
MAO maaota(D. spectabile) was not recorded in MAO dictionaries until 
1917. 
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MAO niko (go round about), NIU niko (surround with halo), TON 
niko (adorm with flourishes). Definitions of EFU, SAM niko imply cir- 
cularness. 

MAO oru (bog, boggy), FIJ oru, similar definitions. 

MAO raka (go). EFU, EUV, NIU, TON laka, SAM la?a, REN 
gaka, NUKlagalaga mean ‘go’, ‘step’ or both. 

MAO riko (sweat), TON likoliko (dirty). 

MAO taahoata (pumice stone), FIJ soata (pumice stone), WFU 
soata (volcano). 

MAO taakaro (play, sport), SAM ta?alo (play), TON takalo (to 
keep dodging) 

MAO whaea, whaaea (mother), TON fa?ee (mother). 

MAO whaarahi (wide), TON faalahi (wide). 

MAO whekite (see dimly). SAM fe?ite?itea?i(see indistinctly). 

MAO whekuwheku (wet), TON viku (wet). 

MAO -aki (non-productive formative suffix). EFU, REN, TON 
-?aki, NIU, SAM -aki (formative suffix). 


N.B. The following words have both a Western Polynesian and an EP 
form in MAO, with the EP forms occurring in the EC dialect, according 
to Williams’ 1852 dictionary, and the Western Polynesian forms in Maori 
generally, henceforth M/G: 

M/G oowhanga (nest). EFU, NAN, SAM, TOK oofanga, NUK 
hoohanga, RAP honga?a (nest), TON hoofangahau (case for arrows, 
quiver). The EP forms are: EC koowhanga, TUA koofanga, RAR 
koo?anga (nest), TAH ?oofa?a (to lay eggs), HAW ?ohana (family, kin 
group). NB: Modern MAO dictionaries also have oohanga and koohan - 
ga (nest). 

M/G matau (right side). EUV, RAP, TON mata?u, MEF, TIK, 
WFU, WUV matau, NUK madau (right side). The EP forms are: EC, 
RAR, TUA katau, TAH ?atau, HAW ?akau (right side). 

M/G tumuaki (crown of head). EFU, TON tumu?aki, TUK tumuaki, 
NIU tumuaki ulu, SAM tumua?i, NUK dumuagi (crown of head). The 
EP forms are: EC tipuaki, TUA tupuaki, TAH tupua?i (crown of head), 
MQA tapu?aki (spiral of hair at top of head). In Western Polynesian lan- 
guages, viz. EFU, EUV, SAM, TIK, TOK, TON, tumu/tumu means 
‘summit’ whereas MGV, MQA, RAR, TAH, TUA tumu and HAW kumu 
mean ‘base, foundation, source’. Interestingly, MAO has both tumu 
(base, foundation, source) and tumu (high, of tide). 


3. Words shared by Waikato and East Cape exclusively with Tuamotuan 


(a) Words shared jointly: 
EC/WAI, TUA moti (to be consumed). 


(b) Words shared by East Cape independently. 
EC atamarama (moonlight), TUA atamarama (pale light of dawn). 
EC hauaitu (thin, lean, cold), TUA hauaitu (creepy, cold chills). 
EC hori (to pass by), TUA hori (to be gone by). 
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EC puwha (to spit out), TUA puha (to belch out). 

EC, TUA matihe (to sneeze). Cf. TAH ma?itihe (to sneeze), M/G, 
MGV, MQA tihe, RAP tehi, RAR ti?e, HAW kihe (to sneeze). Western 
Polynesian languages, other than NIU, have reflexes of PPN *mafatua (to 
sneeze). NIU has tihe (to sneeze), an apparent borrowing from EP. 

EC, TUAraangai (flock, herd). 

EC rehe (to be wrinkled), TUA rehe (creased). 

EC taahuna (shoal), TUA tahuna (shell bank, low islet). 

EC taputu (to roof a house), TUA taputu (to put on ridge covering). 


(c) Words shared by Waikato independently. 
WAI, TUA hake (a bow]). 
WAI hihiko (to be quick), TUA hihiko (to dash away). 
WAI tahitahi, TUA tahi (to scrape). 
WAI taruru (to beguile), TUA taruru (to exorcise). 


NB: Several other words which Williams claimed to be peculiar to the 
East Cape or Waikato dialects have a very limited distribution in Eastern 
Polynesia. Examples are: 

EC ruruku (to draw together), TUA ruruku (to bind tightly) TAH 
ruru?u (to tie, bind). 

WAI, TUA tahanga, TAH taha?a, RAR ta?aka (naked). 


Abbreviations for languages and dialects cited above are: EC (East 
Cape), EFU (East Futunan), EP (Eastern Polynesian), EUV (East 
Uvean or Wallisian), FIJ (Fijian), HAW (Hawaiian), MAO (Maori), 
MEF (Mele/Fila), M/G (Maori generally, i.e. excluding EC, according to 
Williams), MGV (Mangarevan), MQA (Marquesan), NAN (Nanumea), 
NIU (Niuean), NUK (Nukuoro), PPN (Proto-Polynesian), RAP 
(Rapanui, Easter Island), RAR (Rarotongan), REN (Rennellese and 
Bellonese), SAM (Samoan), TAH (Tahitian), TIK (Tikopian), TOK 
(Tokelauan), TON (Tongan), TUA (Tuamotuan), TUV (Tuvaluan), 
WAI (Waikato), WFU (West Futunan), WUV (West Uvean). The ques- 
tion mark (?) is used to signify a glottal stop. 

The term ‘Wester Polynesian languages’ in the context of this book 
means the Tongic languages (TON and NIU) and those Nuclear 
Polynesian languages not classified as EP (see diagram p.249). RAP, as 
argued by the author and the linguist Darrell Tryon, is a language con- 
taining both Western Polynesian (Futunic) elements and Tahitic ele- 
ments—see pp. 206-7. The existence of RAP mata?u (right side), as cited 
above, is in keeping with the Futunic hypothesis. Two other RAP words 
cited, honga?a (nest) and tehi (sneeze), are metathesised. 
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Notes and References 


The following notes and references relate to the principal literature con- 
sulted in preparing “The Lost Caravel Re-explored’. Readers requiring 
further information for chapters 1 to 17 should consult the notes and 
references in Robert Langdon’s, The Lost Caravel, Sydney 1975, pp. 314- 
43 and the of ‘Literature Cited’ on pp. 350-62. In the main, these notes 
and references relate to material that does not appear in the previous 
book. However, where a work is already listed in the “Literature Cited’ in 
that book, it is preceded here by a cross and readers must consult the ear- 
lier list to obtain the bibliographical reference. Items with no cross ap- 
pear in the list of ‘Additional Literature Cited’ in the following pages—if 
it is necessary to give further information about them. TLC 20, for ex- 
ample, means The Lost Caravel chapter 20. 


Chapter 1: The Four Cannon of Amanu 


Recovery of cannon: Langdon 1980, 1985. 


Chapter 2: The Lost Caravel 


Men in Loaisa expedition: AGI 1525. 


Chapter 4: The Great Unknown Sea 


Gold ring at Hao: Choffat 1978. 


Chapter 6: Philibert de Commerson’s Forgotten Theory 


Commerson on Tahitian words: Lemaitre 1973; +Stimson and Marshall 


1964; Pukui and Elbert 1977. 


Chapter 8: Blue Eyes at Taiarapu 


Tahitian term for blue eyes: Lemaitre 1973; +Stimson and Marshall 1964; 


Wurm and Wilson 1975. 


Chapter 10: The Cross of Anaa and Other Oddities 


Rodriguez’ bowl, pounders: +Corney III: xxxiv-xli; Smith and others 1977: 


23-4; Conté 1981; Garanger 1967; Bouge 1930; Silverthorne 1936. 


Chapter 14: Anaa: Land of Immense Vessels Like Our Ships 


Crossbows, crossbow rat trap: Payne-Gallwey 1903; Bilson 1974; Ffoulkes 


1945; Emory 1975. 


Chapter 18: Easter Island: Where History is in the Blood 


The HLA system: +Dausset and Colombani 1973; +Teresaki 1973; Daus- 


set 1975; Mourant and others 1976; Snell, Dausset and Nathenson 1976; 
Dausset 1977; Dausset and Svejgaard 1977; Harsanyi and Hutton 1982: 
53-71; Williams 1982. 


HLA in Easter Islanders and Basques: +Thorsby and others 1973; Dausset 


1982; +Dausset and others 1973; Ryder, Andersen and Svejgaard 1978. 


Ra’ivavae: TLC 20, notes 3-28; Langdon and Tryon 1983: 56-62. 
Easter Island language: Langdon and Tryon 1983. 
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Physical features of Easter Islanders: TLC 20, notes 29-42: +La Perouse 
1807: III: 161; Edwardson 1820-21. 

Long ear lobes, tattooing, tribal wars: TLC 20, notes 43-59. 

Chances of Easter Island/European pregnancies: Langdon 1982. 

Pre-1849 contact with Easter Island: Langdon 1984: 25; McCall 1976: 296- 
306, but some ships listed merely sighted the island; +Sharp 1970: 94-96; 
+Cormey 1906: 97; Forster 1982: 476. 

Peruvian raids: Maude 1981: 12-20. 

Missionaries/Dutrou-Bornier: Englert 1964. 

Pakomio Maori and family: Roussel 1879; +Thomson 1891: 461; Cooke 
1899: 713, 719; +Routledge 1919: 142, 145, 149. Also, baptismal and 
marriage records in Archbishop’s office, Papeete, Tahiti, and personal 
knowledge of Easter Islanders. 

Easter Island censuses: McCall 1976: 310-18; Bienvenido de Estella 1921: 
60-74; Drapkin 1935; METEI 1964-65; Nogrady 1974. 

Easter Islanders’ Caucasian features: Shapiro 1935; Bérmida 1951; Heyer- 
dahl 1958: 141, 231. 


Chapter 19: The Quest for Hawaiki Runs Hot and Cold 

NZ prehistory: Davidson 1984. 

Tree-felling device: Wanganui Regional Museum 1943: Best 1912: 129-30 
(1974: 145-8); Best 1924: II: 198-200; Best 1925: 48-9; Best 1952: 128-9: 
Buck 1950: 18. 

NZ physical types: Craig 1964: 92-3; Best 1925b: I: 14; Tregear 1900; 
+Brown 1907: 32; +Crozet 1783: 52, 138; Sparrman 1973: 35; Collins 
1798: I: 281-2, 519-20; Savage 1805: 16-18; Nicholas 1817: I: 23-24: 
+ Bellingshausen 1945: 199-200; + Wright 1950: 201, 222: + Polack 
1838: I: 360-1; +Dieffenbach 1843: II: 7-10; 

+Scherzer 1861-3: III: 109-110. 

Indian homeland: Tregear 1900. See also + Acheson 1930; Newman 
e1913. 

Hawaiki: +Banks 1963: I: 462-3; II: 37; Ledyard 1783: 15, 160; +Hale 
1846: 146-7; +Hamlin 1842; Wade 1842: 90: +Dieffenbach 1943: II: 
85; Shortland 1854: II: 4-9; 32-33; Thomson 1859: 58-9; +Quatrefages 
1866: 195. 

Polynesians’ geographical knowledge: Smith 1891, 1892, 1898a.. 

Smith/Henry: Smith 1890. 

Hawaiki: Nicholas 1892: +Smith 1893: +Quatrefages 1866: 195; Sim- 
mons 1976: 39, 208-9; Henry 1894; Smith 1898, 1898-99, 1904, 1910, 1921: 
Anonymous 1922. 

Hiro: +Large 1904; +Savage 1916-17; +Best 1922; Large 1922. 

Ra’iatea accepted as Hawaiki: e.g. Best 1917; +Buck 1938: V. 79-82: Buck 
1949: 36; Ramsden 1956. 

Pre-Fleet NZ: Buck 1949: 9-35; Duff 1956: 10-11, 16-17. 

Sharp’s onslaught: +Sharp 1957: 12, 30-1, 73, 113, 176-7, 181; Golson 1974; 
+Sharp 1963: 117-18. 

Caution on orthodoxies: Golson 1962; Golson and Gathercole 1962; Sim- 
mons 1969, 1976; Orbell 1975, 1978, 1985: Sorrenson 1979. 

Computer simulation: Levison, Ward, Webb 1973: 54-6. 
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Chapter 20: Maori-speaking Spaniards at the Antipodes 

Maori language, dialects: Biggs 1979, 1981; Harlow 1979; Maunsell 1894; 
Williams 1852; + Williams 1971. 

El Nino and drifts from Tonga: + Dening 1962; Levison, Ward and Webb 
1973: 55; +Sharp 1963: 116; McDonald1984; Pacific Islands Monthly 
1958. 

Voyage from Hawaiki: Ngata 1950. 

Kawhia place names: NZDLS 1974. 

Seemingly European elements in Maori culture: e.g. Buck 1949: 90, 113-36, 
199-210, 244-5, 526-36. 

Spanish words for dog, ship: TLC 19, notes 12, 13; + Polack 1838: I: 310. 

Kawhia, Te Rauparaha, Otaki: Hochstetter 1867: 324-26; Burns 1983: 81- 
102; Ramsden 1951; Pope and Pope 1973: 141-2; Heywood 1863: 172-3. 


Chapter 21: The Skeletons in New Zealand’s Closet 

Tamil bell: TLC 19, note 1. 

‘Spanish’ helmet: TLC 19, note 2; Watt 1983 lists principal literature; Cor- 
tes Echanove 1963. 

Korotangi: MacKay 1973 lists principal literature. See also Grace 1879 re 
meeting of Grey and Sheehan with Maori leaders; Vennell 1939: 126 re 
Major Wilson; National Museum, Wellington, accession register, 14 Sep- 
tember 1865-1 June 1905, item 1449, re accession of Korotangi; Grey 1853 
re watata; Cambridge (Waikato) Post Office birth register, 1880, for birth 
certificate of James Laishley Wilson (born 25 February 1880), recording 
marriage of his parents, Major John Wilson and Te Aorere, on 6 March 
1877; Cyclopedia of New Zealand, 1897: 1: 906 re Coleman Phillips; Pera 
Kiwi 1889 for letter to White; Cowan 1904 and 1910: 71-75 for article on 
Korotangi; Southland Times 1953 re Schnackenberg; Schnackenberg 
1929 for letter to Best; Schnackenberg 1935 for story on Korotangi; 
Dominion 1941 re loan of Korotangi to Dominion Museum; Phillips 1950 
for article on Korotangi; Evening Post 1946 for Te Puea Herangi’s speech: 
Aubin n.d. re discovery of Korotang1; TLC: 360 for works by Roberton; 
New Zealand Herald 1979 re Turnbull; Turnbull 1976, 1977 re discovery 
of Korotangi; Land Transfer Office, Hamilton, 1919 re Hawaiki block 
and Mason’s lease of it; Edgecumbe 1883 for survey of Kawhia township; 
Spencer 1886 for survey of Aotea South; Daily Southern Cross 1866, 
Western Leader 1963 re Nazer; New Zealand Mail 1883 re return of 
Europeans to Kawhia. 


Appendix C 
Spanish words for mosquito, dog, ship: Corominas and Pascual 1980-83; + 
Hale 1846: 455. 
Mosquitoes in Eastern Polynesia: Melville 1847; Gill 1885: 162. 
Fijian, Polynesian linguistic sources: Langdon and Tryon 1983: 71-72; Biggs 
1979; Williams 1852; + Williams 1971. 
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